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PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



The body of this work consists of a critical examination 
of Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding ; and is a 
translation of Ten Lectures — from the sixteenth to the twen- 
ty-fifth inclusive — contained in Cousin's History of Philoso- 
phy in the Eighteenth Century. 

In the Introduction to the first edition a brief exposition of 
Cousin's philosophical system was attempted. In the second 
edition this part of the Introduction was thrown out, and in 
place of it a selection of Additional Pieces from the author's 
writings was given — ^it being thought best to present these 
expositions in Cousin's own language. In the present edi- 
tion a few more short pieces are added to this selection. 

In putting out this new edition I take occasion to ofier a 
few remarks which in the former editions it did not occur to 
me as needfiil to make. 

1. In regard to the general title given to the volume. — 
This work does not pretend to be a systematic treatise of 
psychology ; it neither takes up all the topics comprised in a 
complete view of the phenomena of the mind, nor presents 
them in systematic order and connection. The principal 
part of the volume is occupied with special discussions con- 
nected with a critical review of Locke's Essay, and its form 
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and method were determined by itfe relation to the work un- 
der examination. Nevertheless, as these discussions, in con- 
nection with the additional selections, embrace the funda- 
mental principles and most important topics which would be 
treated in a systematic work, and are the elements from which 
a system may be formed, the general title which I have given 
to the volume seems to me sufficiently applicable and proper. 

2. In regard to the manner of using this work in instruc- 
tion. — ^It is not designed as a substitute for more complete 
and systematic treatises, but to be used in connection with 
them. The course which I have found it best to pursue, 
and which seems to me best suited to the age of undergrad- 
uate students in our colleges generally and to the proportion 
of time allotted for philosophical studies, is this: to put 
Locke's Essay and this volume together into the hands of 
students as text books for study and examination on the part 
of the scholar and for explanation and thorough familiar 
teaching on the part of the professor ; and then to take up 
the systematic treatises of Reid, Stewart, or Upham. 

I prefer this order of study because modern philosophy, 
particularly in England and France, may in a certain sense 
be said to date from Locke, and the works of Reid, Stewart, 
and others stand in such close relation to Locke's Essay that 
it is desirable his work should be studied first. And I re- 
conmiend the study of Cousin's criticism in connection with 
Locke's Essay because although the fundamental principles 
of Locke's system are sufficiently refuted in the writings of 
Reid, Stewart, and Upham, yet in Cousin's work they are 
put forth so much more prominently, and are subjected to 



an analysis so much more clear, complete and thorough, that 
the study of it in ccmnection with Locke, is a good preparar 
tioD for the study of the other writers just named, besides be- 
ing admirably adapted to cultivate generally the power of 
philosophical analysis. In this qpinion I am inclined to be- 
lieve most persons devoted to this department of public ior 
struGtion, who may ccnnbinie this course of reading on the 
part of students with thorough teachiiig on their own part, 
will be disposed to coincide— -whatever as to the rest may be 
the side they adopt between the two ccmflicting systems 
brought into ccmipariscm. 

I do not mean to say that this is absolutely the best course, 
but that I know of no better with reference to our present 
text books. In the undergraduate course pursued in the 
coUeges of this country, experience has decided in favor of 
text books and familiar teaching in (^position to formal lec- 
tures ; and it seems to me that we have no single work com- 
prehensive, full and thorough, and at the same time adapted 
to the age of our students generally, to the degree of the de- 
velopment of their reflecting powers, and to the time allowed 
for this branch of instruction : and it is scarcely possible to 
form a course of reading perfectly answering all these condi- 
tions by uniting several distinct works or portions of works. 
Yet with the works I have named in the hands of the stur 
dents, a competent teacher by thorough familiar exposition 
and combination, may firanie a course of instruction that will 
in a good degree realize all desirable conditions. Ranches 
Psychology, recently published, may be added to the list, as 
cont^ning, especially in the anthropological part, many in- 
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teresting and important views, though at the same time it has 
many defects in point of style and exposition which render it 
}esB suited to the age and cultivation of our young students 
in general. 

It is much to be desired that we had some comprehensive 
didactic yUrork, embracing a dear and accurate exposition of 
Uie fundamental facts and principles of psychdogy and meta- 
physics, the great problems of philosophy, with the different 
possible and actud sdutions of them, and the different sys- 
tems resulting from those solutions ree^ectivdy, together with 
such historicd and criticd indications as would enable the 
student to comprehend dearly at (me view the relative con- 
nectioa oi the principal systems that have existed in the 
world ; the several parts of the work devel(^d in due pro* 
portion, and thie whde properly proportioned to the time d- 
lotted to this d^artment of a generd education. 

It may perhaps be expected that I should say something 
respecting an artide which appeared in a certain religious 
joumd shortly after the publication of the second editicm of 
this work.* I have never taken any public notice of it be- 
cause for those who thoroughly understand the subjects of 
which it treats, the artide itsdf is its own best refutation ; 
while to candid and sensible persons less familiar with philo- 
sophicd studies, though its numerous untruths and cdculated 
appeds to the prejudices of the ignorant may not be equdly 
apparent, yet its flippancies, persondities and bad temper (at 

* Biblical Repertory and Pr'mceton Review, for January 13^. 



Tariance alike with the true philoaophical and with the cl|rift- 
tian spirit) are sufficiently obvious to produce the reverse of 
the intended effect, (and I may add, that from both these 
classes (^persons and frcxn various quarters I have received 
numerous testimooies to this ^Eect) ; and, as to the remain- 
ing portion of the public coming within the limited sphere of 
the journal in question — persons, namely, with whom ignc^ 
ranee of the subject and religious associations would make 
that journal an tmtkariiy — ^I certainly felt no call to argue 
philosqphical questions before such a tribunal. 

A few words will suffice for all that it is necessary to say 
to the read^ of this volume. 

The article represents Cousin as a pantheist, denying the 
Personality of God ; as denying also the Essential Diff^ence 
of Right and Wrong ; and as maintaining a scheme of Fatal- 
ism. I should do wKmg to content myself with simply say- 
ing that these r^resentations are totally false. Not only are 
they entirely destitute of just foundation, and ccmtradicUnry 
also to the system of Cousin ; but, <hi each and every one of 
those points. Cousin strbnoouslt maintains doctrines 

FRECISELT THE REVERSE OF THOSE IMPUTED TO HIM 1 The 

Statements of the article are as laughably untrue as it would 
be to call Athanasius an Arian, Bishc^ Berkeley a Material- 
ist, or Jonathan Edwards a believer in the SelMetermining 
power of the Will ! It seems to me therefore incredible that 
any person of ordinary good sense, assuming to pass a pul>- 
lic judgvaeski upon such subjects, should fall into an honest 
misconception of Cousin's doctrines on these points. I con- 
fess I can scarcely in my own mind acquit the writer of the 



article of deliberately imposing upon his readers representa- 
tions which he knew to be not only unjustifiable as toward* 
Cousin personally, because contradictory to his express and re- 
peated official declarations, but also unjust in themselves, be- 
cause not involved in his fundamental principles but contrary 
to his principles, to his system, and to the whole strain of his 
systematic teaching. This impression is rendered the more 
difficult to resist by the mode in which the writer has endea- 
vored to support his representations — his logic being of that 
pleasant and effectual sort sometimes called the method of 
proving aliquid ex cdiquo. The only supposition upon which 
the writer can be freed from the imputation of deliberate bad 
faith is,. that his predetermination to make out a case destroy- 
ed for the time his capacity to perceive anything that made 
against his purpose. Why he should have wished to make 
out a case is not hard to be conceived in this community, 
and is apparent enough upon the face of the article. 

For proof of the utter falsehood of the charge of Fatalism 
brought against Cousin, the reader need only turn to the 
tenth chapter of the present volume, and to the notes connec- 
ted with the fiflh chapter. Elsewhere, also, in various parts 
of his other writings, and particularly in his lectures on the 
foundation of the absolute idea of moral good (occupying a 
considerable portion of a volume which I presume the writer 
of the article had not seen), the freedom of man, the absdute 
free will and sovereign Providence of God, are established 
with great force against every form of the oppo^te doctrine. 
The writer of the article is forced indeed to admit that 
" Cousin does not teach what is commonly meant by fatal- 
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ism ; that he is a strenuous advocate for the freedom of the 
will, and talks much about our free personality." Now 
Cousin not only does not teach what is conunonly meant by 
fatalism, but he teaches nothing to which the term can be 
applied in any sense. He not only talks much about the 
freedom of the will, but he makes it a frmdamental principle 
of his system, absdutely essential to any possible ccnception 
of moral obligation, of accountability, and of the supreme 
free moral government of God, which latter truth he likewise 
teaches as expressly and in as good faith as any writer that 
ever wrote. This is his systematic teaching : and he has ad- 
vanced nothing in other connecticms which is subversive of it, 
nothing that is not C€«npatible with it The passages ad- 
duced by his critic in proof that Cousin's '' freedom is itself 
but one of the products of a deeper fatalism which pervades 
the universe" are merely some rapid and general expres- 
sions, in an animated rhetorical style, respecting the develop- 
ment of humanity under the laws of Divine Providence — a 
development which is i^ken of as necessary not in rdaticm 
to God, nor in relation to the human will, but only in relation 
to an order of moral causes established by God, which we 
generalize in our conceptions as laws, and which we apply 
to explain the events of human history ; expressicMis the like 
of which are continually occurring in animated public dis- 
courses upon such subjects without exciting a thought of fa- 
talism ; expressions which can be represented as fatalism on- 
ly when stupidly misconceived or wilfrdly perverted. 

The same course of remarks applies to the charge of con- 



founding moral distinctions. Abundant evidence of the faIs€J- 
hood of the charge is contained in the fifth chapter of this vol- 
ume and in the program of a course of lectures in the appen- 
dix. Any person in the least degree conversant with such 
studies will instantly perceive that if ever there was a doctrine 
clearly and undeniably taught in the world, Cousin teaches 
the absolute and essential difference of right and wrong, the 
eternal and immutable nature of moral distinctions ; and if 
ever there was a doctrine expressly and earnestly opposed, 
Cousin qpposes every form of the doctrine which confounds 
moral distinctions. The absolute idea of right and wrong is 
made the indispensable basis of any idea of obligation or duty, 
of merit and demerit, and of reward and punishment ; no mo- 
tive of virtuous action is allowed except the simple idea of 
absolute obligaticHi grounded upon and springing necessarily 
and immediately from the absolute conception of right and 
wrong ; and every form of the selfish system, from the gross- 
est to the most refined, is repudiated ; every motive of self- 
love (from that which makes the gratification of the senses 
the rule of action up to that which obeys in form the will of 
God for the sake of the consequent advantage) is excluded 
fr<Hn the essence of virtue. Do right for the sake of right, 
without regard to consequences, is made the fundamental 
maxim of ethics. All this may be seen in the present vol- 
ume, and the same views are expounded systematically and 
thoroughly in the extended discussion of this subject already 
referred to— the lectures on the absolute idea of moral good. 
Cousin is one of the most decided advocates of the principles 
of essential and immutable morality that ever wrote : Cud- 
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worth, Butler and Price have written nothing stronger, no> 
thing clearer. It would not be a grosser falsehood nor a 
more laughaUe blunder, to assert that the systems of Hobbea 
and Jeremy Bentham recognize disinterested virtue and the 
essential difference of right and wrong, than has been com- 
mitted by this person in asserting that Cousin denies them. 
Yet carefiiUy witholding from his readers all these abundant, 
unambiguous, systematic statements of Cousin, and presum- 
ing (one would suppose) that they had never read and would 
never read the writings which he was perverting ; violating also 
every rule of interpretation which renders it possible ever to 
ascertain from language a writer's opinions or system ; in his 
predetermination to make out a case, he has culled a few 
scattered expressions occurring in the course of some riq[>id 
reflections upon histcnrical and political topics, on the ground 
of which he represents Cousin as confounding moral distino 
tions by exalting fact into right : expressions which no more 
justify the charge than would the familiar political maxim that 
a probability of success is indispensable to justify an atp 
tempt to revolutionize a government For myself I do not 
acquiesce in the political and historical speculations of Cou- 
sin to which those expressions relate ; but it is simply b^ 
cause I deem them fanciful and incorrect, not because they 
confound moral distinctions, or are incompatible with his 
systematic principle of the essentia] difference of right and 
wrcNQg. 

So likewise with respect to the charge of Pantheism. Ap- 
parently the writer of the article in question had no precise 
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concq)tion of the meaning of the term. Certain it is that 
Cousin is no pantheist in any of the senses in which the word 
is eyer used by persons entitled to speak up(m the subject. 

Pantheism, in the strict sense of the term, is the ccmfound- 
ing of God with the uBiverse— denying his distinct substantial 
existence, and making him merely the collective all of things. 
It may be of two sorts : material, when the substantial exis- 
tence of spiritual being is denied, and matter is made the on- 
ly substance of which the collective all of the universe is com- 
posed ; or idealy when the substantial existence of matter is 
denied, and spiritual being made the only substance. 

Pantheism, in the less proper meaning of tlie word, is the 
confounding of the universe with God' — ^making Grod the sole 
substantial existence, and the universe of mind and matter 
merely phenomena ; thereby destroying human personality, 
ireed(»n, etc 

Now Cousin not only does not teach pantheism in either of 
these forms, but on the ccmtrary clearly and abundantly ex- 
poses and confutes them all.. He maintains the substantial 
existence of God and the substantial existence of the universe 
of mind and matter ; of God as distinct from the universe ; 
of God as the cause and the universe the effect ; of God as su- 
perior to the universe by all the superiority of an infinite un- 
created substance and cause over all finite and created sub- 
stances and causes. Yet all that Cousin says e}q)ressly and 
directly on this subject is kept out of view by the writer of 
the article, and some speculations respecting the relation of 
the creation to God, and some expressions concerning the all- 
pervading presence and energy of God, are paraded as proof 
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of pantheism. As to the speculations about the creation con- 
sidered as the necessary product of the divine activity : I 
should suppose it would be readily admitted by any thinker, 
that if God had never created anything, he would never have 
exerted his power out of himself, never have manifested him- 
self. I should suppose it would be equally admitted to be nat- 
ural to the human mind to conceive that God, as an infinite 
personal cause, a free potential activity, would put fi:>rth or 
actualize his power in some determinate, and therefore finite 
production, that is to say, would create. I do not understand 
Cousin as asserting that creation is necessary in any other 
sense than this, rdative, namely, to our conception of an in- 
finite cause personal and free. If he intended the assertion 
as absolute, I should not adopt it ; but certainly I should 
never dream of considering it pantheism : it has no more to 
do with pantheism than with polytheism ; and as to the rest 
is perfectly harmless.* — ^Finally, as to the expression^ relating 

* In saying that I should not adopt it, I do not mean that it may not 
be so, or that there is not some ground for it in the idea on which it 
rests. For our conception of the human will as an active power, a 
power of volition, involves naturally the conception that it is a power 
which, when the eondUions of its activity are supplied must pass into 
action in the production of volitions — yet without destroying the free 
personality of man. £ven the necessarians who make these condi- 
tions to be causes ab extrA do, still, many of them, maintain the free 
personality of man. 

With respect to the human will we all admit that there must be 
conditions of its activity ; that these conditions are external to the 
will, and primarily external even to the mind. But prior to the first 
creative act of the Divine will, there existed nothing but God ; and 

B 
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to the all-paryading presence and energy of God in (be uni-' 
rerse : they are the same sort of expressions as those in which 
all elevated meditation on the Divine Being naturally utters 
itself; and the diarge of pantheism would lie equally against 
lune tenUis of the most accredited devoti(mal poetry, and 
against the Holy Scri|)tures themselves, which speak of God 
as " all in all'* and of creatures as ** living, moving and hav-^ 
mg their being in him," etc. etc. 

I repeat then, summarily, that the person who wrote the ar^ 
ticle in question has imputed to Cousin doctrines directly the 

consequently the conditions of the passing into activity of the Divine 
will (if such there were) must have been entirely within the nature 
itself of the Divine Being. 

Now with respect to Cousin's speculation a1)oat creation : it certain- 
ly is true that the Divine will has passed into activity and created 
the univene ; and limmf be true that there was in the very nature 
of the Divind will a necessity of its passing into activity, an activity 
which must also be creative — a necessity equally eternal, groundless, 
and unfathomable to our comprehension as the necessity of the Di- 
vine existence itself. 1 certainly would not venture either to assert 
or deny that it is absolutely so ; for I am reverently averse to all 
•peculations which go back of the attributes of God and seek to pen- 
etrate hi» nature, or which proceed upon ideas with respect to his na- 
ture not given or warranted by revelation. << Who by searching can 
find out the Almighty to perfection f"— Bui 1 should like to. know 
what there is in such a speculation that has the remotest connection 
with pantheism. 

At the same time I consider the necessity of creation spoken 
of by Cousin to be a purely hypothetical necessity, not absolute 
but relative to our limited conceptions ; necessary, that is, unless we 
would conceive God to remain eternally solitary and inactive. 
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o|^K)eite of those which he explicitly and poeitiTely teaches, 
doctrines which he distinctly and strenuously oippoBCB i and 
the mode in which he endeavors to justify his imputations iiH 
liAwes a perversion of thought and language scarcely less in- 
credible. A parallel argument equally valid might be con- 
structed to prove Cudworth an atheist, Bishop Butler an infi- 
del, and Mr. Thomas Paine a christian believer. 

The article also attempts to confound Cousin with certain 
German philosophers. As to this I have only to say that the 
system of Cousin is distinguished from each and all those 
Grerman systems by fundamental differences of principle. A 
professed exposition of modern German philosophy is also giv- 
en in this article, putting it in as odious a light as possible, 
lor the sake of casting accumulated odium upon Cousin and 
(perhaps chiefly) upon myseifl Not ad(^ting any of those 
German systems, nor sympathizing with their theological epirit 
ond tendeBCjf I do not here fed concerned to correct the mis- 
takes of this exposition. Besides, no p^mn toleraUy weO 
informed on the subject needs be tdid what a superficial 
and insufficient account it is. It has every appearance of 
being an assemblage of scraps gathered at second and third 
hand from encyclopedias, reviews, and incidental notices. 
A moment's glance is sufficient to satisfy any competent 
judge that it was never formed by a discriminating philosoph- 
ical mind from a careful examination of the original sources. 

These are the leading and only material points in the arti- 
cle. Almost every page of it, however, abounds with partic- 
ular instances of bad spirit and deficient capacity. Its arro- 
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gance and flippant personalities, its numerous perversions 
and blunders both in logic and fact, taken in connection 
with the falsehood of its leading positions, form a com- 
bination equally pitiable and ludicrous. But I have said 
enough,' and perhaps more than enough, respecting an ar- 
ticle so little entitled, either for its matter or its spirit, to 
the respect of any true philosopher ; and whose only value 
to the genuine Christian, who is at the same time tho- 
roughly acquainted with its subject, is in the example it 
furnishes how far from truth and propriety one may be led 
who attempts, under the banner of religion, to excite 
the odium theohgicum against another by presuming on 
the ignorance and appealing to the prejudices of those whom 
he addresses. 

As to myself, I may be permitted to observe that my own 
philosophical and religious opinions, and the character of my 
instructions are well known, by my friends, colleagues and 
pupils, to be diametrically opposite to any of the false and 
dangerous principles with which my humble name is attempt- 
ed to be connected : and I might add that they may be gath- 
ered distinctly enough by the public even from the few things 
which I have printed on these subjects.* I am not appre- 

* In an article published in the Literary and Theological Review 
in 1834, which was devoted to showing the impossibility of any ab- 
solute system of philosophy, of any speculative solution of the great 
problems of the human mind, and the necessity of leaping by faith 
alone, the chasm which separates the infinite from the finite — and 
expressly condemning the great modern German systems. Also, in 
an article in the same journal for 1835, defending the essential and 
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hensWe thdt the attempt to represent me as introducing 
knowingly or ignorandy into public instruction a work ealcu^ 
lated to subvert the proper belief in God, in the essential 
difference of right and wrong, and in the moral accountability 
of man^ will have its intended efifect with competent judges* 
Attempts like that of my assailant, as tliey never in the kmg 
run do harm to the party assailed, so neither do they do the 
assailant any good, and (which is of much greater importance) 
they will never in the long run prcxnote the sacred oause of 
truth and c^God. 

Non tali ^akilio neo defrntoHlms irtis. 

■ i ' I I. ■ n ■ I ■ I I I I ■ I I II I I I II mtm»^-^^»^ 

immutable differeace of right and wrong, on the grounds of Cttd> 
worth and Butler, against the principles of the selfish system. Just 
before the appearance of the article in the Princeton Review, 1 had 
also printed, in connectioA with Whewell's Sermons on the Founda- 
tions of Morals (a work written in the spirit of Butler), Mveral piecei 
containing views respecting the Divine existenoeaad the nature of 
moral distitoctioBS, directly in contradiction with those which 1 am 
represented as promoting by the publication of Cousin's ezaminstioa 
of Liocke. I take leave to say that in my opinion I have done no 
such wicked or foolish thing as wilfully or ignorantly to promote the 
subversion of miy own fundamental principles on points of such vital 
inrportance ; aa)d 1 cannot but add that so far as a mere opinion oa 
tueh sulijeclsis w6rth anything, fifteen years devoted to philosophical 
studiee and foi a eotisiderable portion of the time ia the way of pro* 
fcaeional dtlty^ may p^ifiaj^s, entiUe my ^piniim to ae mueli provii* 
ional force as that of the individual who hi^ seen £tto btqome my 
assailant. It is not pleasant thus to speak of one's own opinions 
and writings ', and 1 should not. presume to refer to my slight pro- 
ductions, but for the attempt ma.de in the article to cppnect my 
name with opinions so diametrically opposite to those I hold. 
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In France, in the eighteenth century, the principles of the 
philosophy of Locke were the most completely developed and 
most boldly carried out to their final consequences. From 
France, too, has come, in the nineteenth century, the most 
regular, complete, and thorough examination and refutation 
of them^— contained in the following lectures of M. Cousin. 
This circumstance may render it proper to connect, with the 
brief notices of the life and philosophical labors of M. Cousin 
here intended to be "given, a few remarks upon the history of 
philosophy in France from the time of Locke. They may 
at least be useful to that class of readers for whom this edi- 
tion is specially prepared. 

At the time when the influence of the Cartesian philosophy 
in France was giving way to the new spirit of the eighteenth 
century, nothing was more natural than the ready reception 
of the system of Locke, claiming as il did — and to a certain 
extent, justly — to be a fruit of the movement of independence 
and of the experimental method. Thus put upon the road of 
Empiricism, the activity of the French mind continued to de- 
velop its principles, and carry out its consequences to their 
last results.* Condillac, exaggerating the already partial and 



* The term Empiricismj as applied to the system of Locke, maj^ 
require, for younger students, some explanation ', because it is possi- 
bly liable to be confounded with the more familiar popular use of the 
word. As a philosophical term it is not used in any invidious sense ; 
but merely to designate a system which makes Experience {t/Mtt^ 
(fia) the exclusive source of knowledge. The fundamental princi- 
ple of the system of Locke is that all human knowledge is derived 
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defective, and therefore erroneous principles of the Empiri- 
cism ®f Locke, rejected reflection, or natural consciousness, 
as one of the sources of knowledge ; and ^ analyzed all the 
phenomena of the mind, into forms of sensation. By the ad- 
mirable logical precision, the clearness and perfect system 
which he gave to his analysis, he became the metaphysician 
and acknowledged chief of this new school ; while Helvetius, 
d^Holbach, and others, carried it boldly out to the Materialism, 
Fatalism, and Atheism, which are its legitimate moral conse- 
quences. From that period. Sensualism, as a philosophical 
theory, maintained an almost exclusive predominance. Ex- 
ceptions to this remark are scarcely to be met with ; and 
those that may be regarded as such, were merely the frag- 
mentary outbreakings of a higher inspiration than Sensualism 
could supply, not the regular and scientific exposition of a 
better system. 

' Sensuality was the reigning doctrine. All knowledge and 
truth were held to be derived from Experience ; and the do- 
main of Experience was limited exclusively to Sensation. 
The influence of this doctrine extended throughout every de- 
partment of intellectual activity, — ^arts, morals, politics, and 
religion, no less than the physical and economical sciences. 
It became, according to Damiron, a new faith, which was 
preached by the philosophes^ as its priests and doctors ; and, 
among all ranks, and first, among the higher orders, includ- 
ing the clergy, it superseded the forgotten or ill-taught doc- 
trines of Christianity. It was in all books, in all conversa- 
tions ; and, as a decisive proof of its conquest and credit, 

from Experience. With Locke, Experience was two-fold— consist- 
ing of Sensation and Reflection. 

In like manner, Sensualism^ in philosophical languagre, is taken in 
no bad signification. The French philosophers rejected Reflection 
as a source of knowledge, and analyzed all human ideas into Sensa* 
tion as their sole principle. Hence the terms Sensualism, and the 
Sensual School, to distinguish it from the Empiricism of Locke. 
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p&aoed into inshruction, and for many years before the Reyo- 
lution, it had taken everywhere, in the provinces as well as 
lA. Paris, the place of the old routine of education.'^* 

Subsequently, the exciting and terrific scenes of the Revo- 
lution occupied all minds ; the speculations which had, in no 
small degree, prepared the way for those scenes, gave place 
to the absorbing interest of that period. Philosophy, in its 
more extended sense, was abandoned ; all speculation was 
directed towards political theories, to the neglect of science, 
and even of public instruction ; and nothing was done in the 
cultivation of philosophy, until 1795. 

At that time, the reign of violence began to give way to 
something like order and repose. With this return to com- 
parative quiet, the philosophical spirit began to re-awaken. 
It was natural, however, that this movement should recom- 
mence where it had been arrested — namely, with Sensualism. 

The organization of the Institute by the Directory, con- 
tributed to renew and extend the philosophy of Gondii lac, and 
to make it in some sort the doctrine of government, the phi- 
k»ophy of the state. During this period, we have several 
works produced in the spirit of the Sensual system, — among 
the most important of which may be named the Rapports du 
Physique et du Moral of Cabanis, and the Ideology of M. 
Destutt de Tracy ; and by a strange fortune, the word Ideo- 
logy became in France the distinctive appellation of the doc- 
trine of exclusive Sensualism. From this time to the Consu- 
late, we may trace a lively philosophical activity, though 
always in the direction of Sensualism. Hitherto, if any oppo- 
sition to it had appeared, it was indirect and literary, rather 
than scientific. It may be found in writers of sentiment, such 
as St. Pierre, rather than in works of reflection. 

Thus, up to the time of the Empire, there was in strictness 
no philosophy opposed to the Sensual system. But from this 

* Oamiron, Hlstolre de la Fk'dosoph'u en France au IQme siede. 
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period the tokens of a reaction become more distinct Still, 
as is entirely natural, it manifested itself at first and most 
clearly in works of imagination and sentiment, in poetry jand 
eloquence, rather than by scientific esLpositton. 

This reaction was favored by Napoleon, though not from 
any sympathy with the direction which the movement against 
Sensualism aflerwards displayed. From the cast of his mind 
and habits of .education, and partly also from motives of poli- 
cy, the Emperor had a strong dislike to all metaphysical jmd 
moral speculations, and did all in . his power to discredit Ide* 
ology, which was then the exclusive form of speculation. 
When he reorganized the Institute, he excluded that class of 
studies ; and in every way endeavored to repress their pur- 
suit, and to excite the cultivation of the mathematical and phy- 
sical sciences. Thus, under the Empire, the philosophy of 
Cond iliac sensibly declined. It no longer produced impor- 
tant works ; its former authorities lost in credit ; and there 
was no longer the brilliant propagation of its doctrines which 
distinguished the preceding periods. 

There was still another cause of the decline of Sensualism. 
It was in the character of several works written about this pe- 
riod, by writers avowedly belonging to the school of Condillac ; 
but who, by the distinctions and modifications which they in- 
troduced, actually favored a contrary doctrine. Among the 
most important of these works, may be named the Lectures 
of M. LaromiguUre. By distinguishing between the idea 
and the sensation^ he makes the latter the matter , and the 
first the form received ; and this form is given by the intel- 
lectual activity. This activity is therefore admitted as an 
original attribute of the mind, and a coordinate source of 
knowledge ; which is certainly contrary to the exclusive ori- 
gin in sensation. Laromigui^re, therefore, comes much near- 
er in this respect, to Reid, and particularly to Kant, than to 
his master Condillac. 

A little subsequently to this time, we come to Bjoyer-Col^ 
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hard. Distinguished by eminent ability in every department, 
tliH celebrated man appeared in open and systematic opposi- 
tioo to Sensualism. From 1811 to 1814, as the disciple and 
expounder of Reid, he advocated the doctrines of the Scot- 
tish philosopher, and annihilated the exclusive pretensions of 
the Sensual school to be the last word and the highest result of 
philosophy. The able translation of Reid^s works, and of 
Stewart^s Outlines of Moral Philosophy, by Jouffroy, contribu- 
ted still further to extend the reaction against the system of 
Condillac. From the time when Royer-Collard commenced 
his lectures to the present day, and through the impulse which 
be imparted, philosophy has been cultivated with the most 
lively activity, by many of the finest spirits in France. Of 
these, some carrying the zeal they had imbibed from their 
master into a still more extended sphere, pursued their inves- 
tigations into the modern German speculations, which had 
already attracted some attention, and exerted some influence, 
hrough the writings of Madam de Stael, the expositions of 
Villiers, and others. 

The reiga of Sensualism was thus at an end. It came to 
be looked upon with as great a degree of aversion and con- 
tempt, as it formerly enjoyed of credit and authority. Its few 
partizans were almost exclusively to be found among the nat- 
uralists and physicians. In the only important work which 
we have seen and the only one, we believe, recently written, 
in the interest of Materialism — Sur V Irritation et la Folie, 
by Broussais — the author complains of the injustice and preju- 
dice with which the once predominant doctrines of Sensual- 
ism are now regarded. In truth, nearly all the names of em- 
inence and celebrity in every department of intellectual ac- 
tivity, are ranged on the side of a spiritual philosophy. Its 
influence pervades almost all the celebrated works that have 
appeared for twenty years, in Art, in History, and in Litera- 
ture generally. 
Among those who imbibed and have contributed to extend 
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the spirit of this new activity in philosophy, there is no one 
who occupies so brilliant a position, or has exerted so great 
an influence as Victor Cousin. This celebrated philosopher 
was born at Paris, November 28, 1792. The indications of 
superior talents, which he displayed in the humble schools 
where he was at first placed, induced his parents, althou^ 
not in opulent circumstances, to give him a complete educa- 
tion. He was accordingly sent to the Lycie Charlemagne^ 
where in a short time he attained the head of his class,-^a 
place which he never aAerwards lost. Here he carried off 
numerous prizes every year, distinguishing himself not more 
by the brilliancy of his natural talents than by his indefatiga* 
ble industry in study. At this period, under the Empire, it 
was the policy c^ the government to attach to itself every 
sort of youthful talent by opening difierent careers in the ser* 
vice of the state to those M^ho distinguished themselves in the 
colleges of Paris. Cousin having taken the highest prizes, 
entitled himself to exemption from the conscription and to 
the place of auditor to the Council of State, with a salary of 
5000 francs. But an ardent love of study prevailed over 
every other consideration, and led him to decline this opening 
io civil employments and honors. Through the infiuence of 
M. Gueroult, the celebrated translator of Pliny, and honorary 
counsellor of the University, who had known him, and watched 
him with friendly interest throughout his course at the Lycie 
Charlemagne^ he was decided to devote himself to the profes- 
sion of public instruction. His name was accordingly in-, 
scribed the first on the list of the pupils admitted at the Nor- 
mal School, then organized under the direction of M. Que* 
roult. It was in 1810, at the age of eighteen, that Cousin 
entered the Normal School, which he never aAerwards quit- 
ted, and at the head of which he was placed, afler the rev- 
- olution of 1890. Afler passing two years there as a pupil, 
he was appointed Instructor in Literature, at the close of the 
year 1812 ; and was made Master of the Conferenccta in 
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1814, ID the place of M. Viilemain. At the oame time he 
was employed as an assistant teacher in the difierent Lyce- 
ums of Paris, particularly at the Lycie Imperial, In 1815, 
during the Hundred Days, he had the charge of the class in 
philosophy at the Lycie Bonapcarte (College Baurbtm,) In 
tiiis way M. Cousin discharged in succession the various 
functions of secondary instruction. 

He had not yet however found hb true sphere, the proper 
theatre for his activity. He* has himself described, in the 
preface to the second edition of his Philosophical Fragments^ 
the impressions made upon his mind, upon first entering the 
Normal School, by the lectures of M. Laromigui^re, and 
shortly afterwards, by those of M. Royer-Collard. From that 
moment he gave up his whole heart to philosophy. But his 
patron, M. Gueroult, the principal of the Normal School, en- 
tertained very difierent views for him, and aAer some fruitless 
struggles, M. Cousin found that his success as a teacher of 
literature, condemned him to that department of instruction. 
He remained, however, none the less warmly attached to his 
favorite science ; and at length all his wishes were crowned ; 
for when at the close of the year 1815, M. Royer-Collard 
was placed by the new government at the head of the Univer- 
si^, he appointed Cousin to succeed himself as Professor of 
^ Philosbphy in the Faculty of Literature. 

Henceforth M. Cousin devoted himself entirely to philoso- 
phy — giving instruction both at the University and at the 
Normal School. For five years he bore the weight of this 
double duty. His lectures at the University gave a strong 
impulse to ' the public mind and excited a more general taste 
for philosophical studies ; while his instructions at the Normal 
School formed that body of young men who have since so 
well and ably seconded his labors. 

In 1817 and 1818, he passed his vacations in travelling 
in Grermany, for the purpose of studying the philosophy of 
that country. In 18S0 he made a journey to the north of 
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Italy, in order to collate the manuscripts of the Ambrosian li- 
brary and the library of St. Mark, with reference to his pro- 
jected edition of the unpublished works of Proclus. But on 
his return he found a great change in the condition of affitirs 
in France. Royer-Ck>llard was no longer at the head of 
the University; he had been dismissed from the council of 
state, along with M. Guizot ; and an adverse influence had 
gained possession of the government and of public instruction. 
Our young professor fell under the suspicion of liberalism in 
politics ; his course of lectures was suspended, and this sus- 
pension continued for seven years. In 1822 the Normal 
School was suppressed. During this long disgrace, M. Cousin, 
though deprived of all public employment, and without any 
private fortune, did not abandon his vocation as a philosopher. ^ 
He had hitherto served the cause of philosophy by his leach- 
ings ; he now continued to serve it by his writings, which at 
the same time maintained and increased his reputation. 

A disagreeable incident about this time added to his popu- 
larity. Travelling, in 1824, in Germany, with the eldest son of ^ 
Marshall Lannes, the duke of Montobello, M. Cousin was ar- 
rested at Dresden, and carried to Berlin, where he was kept 
in prison for several months. This unpleasant affair howev- 
er, terminated to his honor and to the disgrace of his enemies. 
Throughout the whole of the ridiculous trial, M. Cousin dis- 
played a moderation and a firmness that gained for him the 
high esteem of the Prussian government, and of all the en- 
lightened men of Germany. It was demonstrated that M. 
Cousin was perfectly a stranger to all the combinations which 
he was accused of being engaged in, against the governments 
of Germany ; and the secret of the whole afiair turned out to 
be a stroke of policy of the Jesuits at Paris, who hoped by 
means of Germany to avenge themselves upon Cousin for bis 
influence in France. In fact, although a philosopher, or rather 
because he was a philosopher, the pupil and friend of Royer- 
Collard could not remain a stranger to the affiiirs of his own 
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country. His Liberal principles^ freely avowed and con- 
sistently acted upon, on every public emergency, rendered 
him odious to the Jesuits. As they dared not accuse him at 
Paris, they persecuted him in Germany ; but this only gave 
him the opportunity of acquiring new \\x\es to the esteem of 
the enlightened and honorable. M. Cousin distinguished him- 
self no less for hid mildness aAer the recovery of his liberty, 
than for hid energetic determination of character while in 
prison. Satisfied with the marks of respect which he re- 
ceived from the Prussian government, he forgot his feelings 
of resentment in the midst of the old friends by whom he 
found himself surrounded at Berlin, among whom were 
Schleiermacher and Hegel. 

Upon his return to France, in 1825, he continued still out 
of favour with the government, and was not permitted, to re- 
sume his lectures. But with the elections of 1827 came the 
overthrow of the Vill^le administration ; and under the presi- 
dency of Royer-Collard and the ministry of M. de Martignac, 
Cousin, together with M. Guizot,. was reestablished in his 
diair in the Faculty of Literature. He reappeared there and 
continued to lecture down to 1830 with a brilliant success 
which has perhaps never been equalled at any period in the 
history of philosophical teaching. We must go back to the 
days of Abelard to find anything like the numerous and en- 
thusiastic body of auditors that attended the courses of M. 
Cousin. The instruction, though so remarkable for splendor 
and brilliancy, was equally remarkable for moderation, in re- 
ligion, in politics, in everything. The Lectures of Cousin, as 
well as those of his colleagues Guizot and Villemain, were 
taken down by stenographers, printed, and circulated, almost 
as soon as they were delivered ; and in a few days after 
the two thousand auditors heard them at the Sorbonne, the 
friends of philosophy from one end of France to the other re- 
ceived them, and might thus be said to have been present at 
the lectures of this illustrious triumvirate. 
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In 1828, M. Cousin, who since 1815 had beefi simply an 
assistant professor, was nominated adjunct-professor — a very 
slight promotion indeed aAer such labors and such sucpess. 
The explanation of this is found only in the immoveable reso- 
lution, which he had declared, of never suffering the name of 
M. Royer-Collard, his second patron after M. Gueroult, and 
his friend and master, to be stricken from the roll of the 
Faculty of Literature in order to make a place for his own. 

At the revolution of 1890, M. Cousin, with his high reputa- 
tion, his great talents as an orator, his character for enei^, 
and the popularity he had gained in the Quartier latin during 
the celebrated Three Days, might easily have secured a seat 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and entered upon a political ca- 
reer, as did his two colleagues M. Guizot and M. Villemdin, 
and his friend M. Theirs. But Cousin declared his resolution 
to remain faithful to philosophy. ^^ Politics,^^ said he at that 
time, ^^ are but an episode in my life ; the great current of 
my existence belongs to philosophy.'^ Accordingly the only 
change he was willing to yield to, was to pass, according to 
the strictest forms of University promotion, from the Faculty 
of Literature to the Royal Council of Public Instruction, and 
to the principal direction of the Normal School, which he re- 
established and organized. In order to provide a place for 
M. Jouffroy, one of his most able pupils, he exchanged the 
chair of the History of Modern Philosophy, for that of the 
History of Ancient Philosophy, of which he continued the 
titular incumbent. He refused to accept any political office ; 
and although he had preserved the intimate confidence of his 
old friends, who were now become powerful ministers, he 
adhered closely to the University, and devoted his active mind 
to the continuation of his philosophical publications which his 
lectures had suspended. How zealously he has devoted him- 
self from that time to the present, to the most learned and 
abstruse studies, and what prodigious fruits of his indefatiga- 
ble industry have been given to the world, will by and by be 
Stated* 
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But there is another career in which since 1890, he has 
acquired nearly as much reputation, and a still more undis* 
pnted popularity. We refer to his services in behalf of Edu- 
cation, as a member of the Royal Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, and director of the Normal School. — Before this time, 
those who had occupied themselves with the subject of edu« 
cation in France, had been, either speculative men, like 
Bousseau, destitute of practical knowledge, who have pro- 
pounded theories without regard to actual facts, and which 
, could not be realized without destroying all the existing insti- 
tutions ; or else persons, very competent, indeed, for the de- 
tails of practical instruction, but incapable of taking any com- 
prehensive views. But M. Cousin, who is at the same time 
both a man of the schools and a philosopher, combined all the 
elements of an accomplished teacher. As the historian and 
critic of all the most important systems of philosophy, he 
would not blindly submit to the slavery of mere ancient rou- 
tine ; while as a pupil and professor of the University, he 
could not be easily tempted to break down the illustrious in- 
stitution at whose bosom he had himself been nursed. This 
explains the course which he had pursued as a member of the 
Royal Council of Public Instruction, and one of the magis- 
trates appointed to direct the education of the young. He 
has constantly endeavored to enlarge the frame-work of the 
University without deforming it.* 

From the time when he became a member of the Coun- 
cil of Instruction, M. Cousin has been occupied with two prin- 
pal objects that have been specially entrusted to him, the 
organization and direction of the Normal Schools, and the 
arrangement of the philosophical studies in the Faculties, and 
in the Royal, and Communal Colleges. Of the Normal 

* The whole system of Public Instruction in France is under the 
direction of the Government, and all the different classes of schools, 
from the lowest to the highest, compose, with the ministry of Edu- 
cation, what is called the University of France. 
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School, he is the author of the present Constitutioii, as well 
as of its admirable plan of studies — remarkable for extreme 
simplicity, and at the same time uniting the two-fold excel- 
lence of being both systematic and practical. This plan of 
study, which niay serve as a model for all Normal Schools, 
consists in dividing the course into three years. The first 
year, the pupils are treated as young nien just come from the 
colleges ; and the object is to go over, 83rstematize, and,per^ 
feet the instruction already received, without rising much 
above it The second year, they are regarded as scholars, 
whose knowledge is to be enlarged and cultivated in every di- 
rection, as if they were future candidates for the different 
academies of the Institute. The third year, the pupils are no 
longer treated as students come from the colleges whose 
course of study is to be reviewed, nor as men of Letters in 
the general sense of the word, but as professors, who are to be 
instructed, not in the sciences, but in the art of teaching them. 
We have not space to explain the system by which, in the 
course of three years^ the peculiar talents and aptitudes 
of the pupils are brought out by which their particular desti- 
nation for the different departments of public instruction may 
be indicated. 

For the improvement of philosophical instruction, M. Cou- 
sin has arranged a system no less perfect, the details of which 
could not here be easily explained. The result, however, has 
been that the methods of teaching philosophy in the colleges 
have been greatly improved, and a new zeal in the study of 
it everywhere awakened. 

There is another department of public instruction, even 
more important perhaps, in which M._Cousin has rendered 
important public service, and acquired a still stroliger claim 
to the gratitude of the country. We mean popular education. 
Cousin is not a democrat. He loves the people ; he sprung 
from them, as he oAen says ; but in place of a vehement 
eagerness for securing immediately the '' rights*'* of the peo- 
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pie, he would have UDceasiog exertions made to give them 
light— the true light, that is, the light of morality and religioo, 
a sufficient amount of knowledge and scientific instruction, suh- 
ordiiiated to the inculcation of moral principles, and adapted to 
jiFBctical ends. Thus ever since 1890, af\er organizing the 
Normal School, and the plan of instruction in philosophy, his 
attention has been seriously taken up with primary instruction. 

In 1831, M. Cousin solicited and received from the French 
government and from M. de Montalivet, then minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, a special mission for examining the institutions 
for public instruction in Germany. He visited and inspected 
all the public establishments of Frankfort ; of the Grand 
Duchy of Weimar ; of Saxony, particularly of Leipsic ; of 
Prussia, of Berlin especially. His Report to the government 
makes two quarto volumes. He accomplished this service in 
an incredibly short time ; but he knew how to investigate and 
observe ; and he passed his days in examination of the schools, 
and his nights in writing his reports. His Report has excited 
the admiration of accomplished teachers ; has been translated 
into several languages ; and attracted general attention through- 
out Europe. It was moreover the basis of the law passed in 
1833, under the ministry of M. Guizot, and which M. Cousin 
brought forward in the Chamber of Peers. He has since 
been zeak)usly engaged in perfecting all the regulations and 
details which the passage of that law rendered requisite. Be- 
sides his Report on Primary Instruction in Germany, he gave, 
subsequently, a memoir on the Secondary Instruction of 
Prussia, which became the basis of a project for a law pre- 
sented to the Chamber of Peers. 

The eminent services of Cousin in the cause of truth and 
letters, had long pointed him out as a candidate for the French 
Academy ; of which he was elected a member, af\er the 
death of M. Fourier. Subsequently he was chosen a member 
of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences ; and here, 
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in the philosophical section, he has displayed his characteris- 
tic activity and zeal, in a variety of memoirs and reports. 

WEen the new law was passed, by which ipembers of the 
Institute became eligible to the peerage, Cousin was among 
the first persons promoted by the king to that dignity. He 
was made a peer of France, Oct. 1832, along with De Sacy, 
Thenard, and Villemain. M. Cousin rarely speaks in the 
Chamber of Peers. Having no wish to engage in public af- 
fairs, and destitute of all political ambition, he takes part in the 
discussions of that body, only when some question relating to 
public instruction is before the Chamber ; or on extremely 
rare occasions, when no good citizen should keep silence.* 

.The following are the principal philosophical works of M. 
Cousin, which may be mentioned somewhat in chronological 
order. 

I. The works of Proclus^ published from the unprinted MSS. 
in the Royal Library of Paris, with various readings and 
commentaries. This work is in six volumes, octavo ; and 
was published between the years 1820 and 1827. 

II. The works of Descartes in eleven volumes, octavo ; the 
only complete edition, we believe, of his works. 1824—1826. 

IIL In 1826, appeared the first edition of his Philosophical 
Fragments, with an extremely interesting preface containing 
some profound expositions of his system. Of this work he 
published a second edition in 1833, with another preface of 
considerable length, which has attracted great attention in 
Germany, and in Europe at large. 

IV. In 1828, he published a volume under the title of New 
Philosophical Fragments— conteLining many rich fruits of his 
studies in ancient philosophy. 

y. The same year he also gave a course of Lectures, 

* The foregoing biographical notices of M. Cousin are taken al- 
moiBt literally from an article in a monthly Journal published at Paris, 
under the title of the Biographe, which appeared in 1835, after the 
first edition of this work had been put forth. 
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which was puhlished under the title of Introduction to the 
History of Philosophy. This rolume has been presented to 
iSbe Annerican public, in the spirited and faithful translation of 
Mr. Linberg. 

YI. In 1829, was printed his translation of Tennem4m*s 
Manual of the History of Philosophy^ in two volumes. 

VII. The same year he delivered a course of lectures, 
which was published, in two volumes, under the title of His* 
lory of the Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century. 

VIII. An edition of the posthumous works of M. De Biran^ 
with a preface which is itself a philosophical treatise. 

IX. A work of considerable magnitude on the Metaphysics 
of Aristotle — presented as a report to the Institute. 

X. He has recently published a great work, on the Scho- 
kaUc Philosophy ^ including the unprinted manuscripts of 
Abelard. 

XI. We mention last his translation of the works of Ptoo, 
with critical notes and philosophical introductions ; this work, 
though commenced several years ago, is not yet complete* 
Eleven volumes, we believe, have now been published ; and 
it b the intention of the translator to bring this truly great and 
noble performance to a speedy conclusion. 

If to these, we add the Reports on the State of Public In- 
struction in Germany ; and one on Public Instruction in Hol- 
land, published last year ; to say nothing .of numerous me- 
moirs and special dissertations ; — we shall have a strong im- 
pression of the indefatigable zeal and laborious diligence, 
with which M. Cousin has devoted himself to the favored ob- 
jects of his life. But with M. Cousin to finish one work seems 
only to be a preparation to begin another. Thus, in a letter 
recently received, after speaking of having finished his work 
on the Scholastic philosophy, ^^ un enormous labor, a great 
quairto of nine hundred pages'^-i-which had cost him more 
than anything else in his whole life, he adds ; ^^ I am now at 
work upon I^ato ; nor shall I quit till I have finished the whole 
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translation of those beautiful and immortal dialogues. It will 
then be -necessary to give an exposition of the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle, and to prepare a new edition of my Report con* 
ceming that ancient and obscure monument .... When I 
have finished the translation of Plato, I shall take up the Grer- 
man philosophy ; and here I shall endeavdr to be useful to 
America. In the midst of all these labors, I must not forget 
education ; for without education, philosophy addresses but a 
very few minds ; and, with Plato and Aristotle, I regard Peda* 
gogy as a part of practical philosophy.'^ 

Cousin is now engaged in preparing for publication another 
volume of his Report on Instruction in Grermany. It is to be 
devoted to an account of the state of Higher Ihstruetion in 
Prussia. 

It should be mentioned also that a volume has been pub- 
lished of C6usin'*s lectures for 1818, on the Foundations of 
the Absolute Ideas of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. 
It is edited by Mr. Adolphe Gamier from the best oollatioii 
that could be made of the notes taken by Cousin^s pupib dur- 
ing the delivery of the course. It is published with the sane- . 
tion of Cousin — and though defective in style and in the de- 
velopment of his thoughts, it contains the substance of his . 
lectures. * 

Mr. Vacherot, assistant professor to Cousin, is also Inring- 
ing out in a similar manner Cousin's course for 1819 on the 
History of Moral Philosophy in the eighteenth century. 

M. Cousin is still in the vigor of life, and it is to be hoped 
that he may yet contribute much more to the cause of phi- 
kMophy and to the interests of truth and science, to which his 
life has been devoted. Eminent ability and profound learn- 
ing, when animated by the pure and noble spirit which has 
ever characterized and distinguished the labors of M. Cousin, 
cannot but promote the cause of truth in whatever department 
they are manifested. We may here adduce the testimony 
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of one of the ablest writers io the Edinburgh Review, who, 
in an article on the lectures of M. Cousin for 1828, appears 
indeed in op{>osition to Cousin^s system, yet concerning the 
author, rennarks : ^^ He has consecrated his life and labors 
to philosophy, and to philosophy alone ; nor has he approach- 
ed the sanctuary with unwashed hands. The editor of Pro- 
clus and of Descartes, the translator and interpreter of Plato, 
and the promised expositor of Kant, will not be accused of 
partiality in the choice of his pursuits while his two works 
under the title of Philosophical Fragments^ bear ample evi- 
dence to the learning, elegance, and distinguished ability of 
their author. Taking him all in all, in France, M. Cousin 
stands alone ; nor can we contemplate his character and ac- 
complishments, without the sincerest admiration, even while 
we dissent from almost every principle of his philosophy." — '■ 
The principles of philosophy here referred to by this writer, 
relate mainly to Cousin's solution of the problem concerning 
the positive knowledge of the infinite and absolute, by the hu- 
man mind ; or, in other words, the possibility of philosophy, 
considered as the science of anything beyond the phenomena 
of oiir own minds ; this is affirmed by Cousin, and denied by 
this writer. 

In regard to the peculiar system of philosophy embraced 
and taught by M. Cousin, a brief exposition was attempted in 
the first edition, which is rendered unnecessary by the plan 
of the present edition. In place of it, I have preferred to let 
the author speak in his own words in the extracts which will 
be found in the appendix. An extended exposition of this 
system, is not perhaps necessary to the comprehension of the 
portion of his lectures herewith presented to the public ;■ inas- 
much as the work consists almost entirely of special analyses 
and critical discussions complete in themselves, which may be 
sufficiently judged of from the reader's general acquaintance 
with philosophical language and systems, and from so much 
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of his system as is exhibited in them. Indeed, except in his 
oral instructions, M. Cousin has developed his philosophy ra- 
ther in its applications, by history and criticism, than in a full 
and systematic exposition of its principles. Outlines of his 
system are given in Programs of some of his courses of lee* 
tures published in the Philosophical Fragments, They con- 
tain, however, barely the briefest indications. The reader 
will find one, of these programs printed at the end of this vol- 
ume. A little fuller exposition of the fundamental principles 
of this system, may be found in the Prefaces to the Fragments 
of portions of which a translation will also be found among 
the additional pieces ; and also in the Introduction to the His- 
tory of Philosophy., to which the reader is referred. 

The system of M. Cousin has received the appellation of 
Eclecticism. By this, however, the doctrines pf New Pla- 
tonism are not to be understood, as has been nevertheless very 
erroneously stated.* Neither is it a Syncretism, or gross 

• North American Review for July, 1829, p. 70. The statement 
made by the writer is contradicted by the whole tenor of M. Cousin's 
criticism of JVeto Platonism, contained in the Histoire de la Philos, au 
M^e Siede, {Cours de PhUosophie, 1829,) Vol. I. p. 317—332. Cou- 
sin there shows that the Alexandrine school, with the pretension and 
name of being & system of Eclecticism, was actually and distinctive- 
ly a system of Mysticism, one of the four great systems under which 
he classes all the philosophical schools. As such, he proceeds to sub- 
ject it to the criticism of his own principles, as distinct and different. 
He develops its essential traits, its principle and its consequences ; 
shows that as a system of Mysticism, its philosophy is distinctively 
religious ; the heart of the system is its theodicy, or doctrine concern- 
ing the divine nature ; there is its principle ; while its analysis, its 
psychology, and even its physics, are all made for and in the interest 
of its theology ; that its principle " contains a fundamental error, — 
involving a perversion of the true idea of God, and leading to all 
those mystical doctrines and practices theurgy, incantation, magic, 
etc., which the writer in the Review talks of Cousin's having <' taken 
under his peculiar patronage.*' — It is but fair however, to state, that 
the writer could not have seen the work of Cousin which has just 
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mixture of all systems, — the impracticable project of concili- 
ating all doctrines and opinions, which can only result in the 
confusion of inconsistent principles, without any scientific uni- 
ty and connection. On the contrary, it is a distinct scientific 
theory, — having its method, its principle, and its consequen- 
ces. So far from being an arbitrary selecting and bringing 
together of doctrines 'and notions on the grounds of taste and 
preference, its processes are throughout, strictly scientific and 
critical. Its eclectic character consists precisely in the pre- 
tension of applying its own distinctive principles to the criti- 
cism of all other systems, — discriminating in each its part of 
truth and its part of error, — and combining the part of truth 
found in every partial, exclusive, and therefore erroneous sys- 
tem, into a higher, comprehensive system. But the attentive 
reader will gather perhaps a sufRcient view of the system of 
M. Cousin from the pieces to which reference has been made ; 
and we will here only remark that concerning the success of 
M. Cousin^s attempt to fix the infinite as a positive in know- 
ledge which constitutes the chief and fundamental peculiarity 
of his system, and concerning the possibility of any solution 
of this problem, difierent opinions may be entertained. But 
whatever may be thought in regard to these points, a high in- 
terest attaches to M. Cousin^s labors as an expounder of the 
history of philosophy. His profound and accurate acquain- 
tance with the whole range of philosophical learning, his exact 
and just comprehension of philosophical doctrines and sys- 
tenos, and his lucid and faithful exposition of them, will cer- 
tainly be appreciated by all' competent judges. In general 
critical ability, and particularly in the talent for analysis, he 
has few equals. 

been referred to, as it had not probably then been published. Still, 
with the other writings of Cousin in his hands, it is scarcely less re- 
markable that he should have fallen into such an error. It is only 
another iudtance of the influence of casual associations. The writer 
had probably been always in the habit of connecting the word EcUc- 
tidsm with the doctrines of the Alexandrine or J^eto Platonic school. 
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We now give some account of the course of lectures on 
the History of Philosophy in the Eighteenth Century y of which 
this volume contains a part. It must, however, be limited to 
the briefest indications. 

Having, in his Introduction to the History of Philosophy ^ 
explained the scope and method, the system and general spirit 
of his instruction, M. Cousin proceeds, in the lectures on the 
philosophy of the eighteenth eentury, to elucidate, extend, and 
confirm the historical principles before developed, by apply* 
ing them to the eighteenth century. It is his principle, that 
the philosophy of an age proceeds from all the elements of 
which the age is composed ; hence the necessity of studying 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century, first in the general 
history of that period. 

The general character of the eighteenth century resembles 
that of the two preceding centuries, inasmuch as it continues 
the characteristic movement of that period ; it differs from it, 
only as it develops that movement on a larger scale. The 
Middle Ages was the reign of authority — everything was 
fixed and controlled ; the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
commenced a new movement, in the spirit of independence ; 
it was the age of conflict and revolution. The sixteenth and 
seventeenth cenHiries undermined and shook the middle ages. 
The mission of the eighteenth century was to continue and 
complete that movement, — to overthrow and put an end to 
the middle ages. 

This mission determines the general spirit of the eighteenth 
century. This spirit is displayed in all the great manifesta- 
tions of the age — political — moral— religious— literary — and 
scientific. In all these respects, there is a diminution of the 
powers and influences which predominated in the middle 
ages ; and, finally, the extension and predominance of new 
and unknown powers and influences. The spirit of the eigh- 
teenth century is a spirit of independence, of scrutiny, of 
analysis, in regard to all things. This movement began ob- 
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scurely, and proceeded with a comparatively slow and latent 
progress at first, but with a constantly accelerating march to- 
wards the close of the period. 

The general character of the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century is determined by the general character of the period. 
The philosophy of this epoch likewise continues, develops, 
and completes the philosophical, movement of the former 
period. This movement was in the reaction against the 
spirit of authority in philosophy which predominated in the 
middle ages. This reaction — which began in the sixteenth 
century, by the springing up of the spirit of independence ; 
and which continued with increasing strength during the 
seventeenth — gains the victory in the eighteenth ; completes 
and puts an end to the middle ages in the matter of philoso- 
phy. The sixteenth century was, to this philosophical revo- 
lution, what the fifteenth was to the religious reformation — a 
period of necessary preparation, filled with struggles, and 
often with unsuccessful struggles, against the predominant 
spirit of authority ; and, like that, it had its martyrs. ^Bruno 
and Yanini were the Huss and Jerome of this philosophical 
revolution. The sixteenth century was a blind attack upon 
the principle of authority, as it existed in the Scholastic phi- 
kwopby. The seventeenth century renewed the conflict, es- 
tablished the revolution, and destroyed Scholasticism. The 
mission of the eighteenth century was to continue and con- 
summate this revolution, by overthrowing the general spirit of 
authority in philosophy, and establishing the general spirit of 
independence. In fact it generalized the conflict of the pre- 
ceding period ; propagated the spirit of independence in eve- 
ry direction of thinking ; and, finally, established philosophy 
as a distinct and independent power. 

Thus the general mission of the eighteenth century was to 
continue and complete the movement of independence, begun 
in the two preceding centuries ; and to put a final end to the 
middle ages in everything, — politics, life, art, and science. 
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And analogous to this, the special mission of philosophy in 
the same century, was to complete the movement hefore 
begun therein, to put an end to the middle ages in regard to 
philosophy, by destroying, in this respect, the principle of au- 
thority, and circumscribing it within its proper limits, those of 
theology. 

Now this was a complex and laborious task, mixed with 
results of good and of evil. The reaction against authority 
might go too far ; freedom is liable to he pushed to licentious- 
ness ; and while the object is to reduce religious authority 
within its legitimate sphere, namely, theology, theology itself 
may be attacked. Instances of this occur in the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century ; still, a large share of the most 
illustrious names are no less distinguished for a profound sub- 
mission and respect to religion, than by the spirit of indepen- 
dence in regard to philosophy. 

Next comes the consideration of the Method of philosophy 
in the eighteenth centur}^ The middle ages was the reign 
of Hypothesis. The sixteenth century was a sort of insur- 
rection of the new spirit against the old, and could not or- 
ganize itself and take the form and consistence of an estab- 
lished Method. But in the seventeenth century, the true 
Method began to be formed under Bacon and Descartes ; 
though in the latter it ran out at last into hypothesis. In the 
eighteenth century, the question concerning Method became 
the fundamental d^estion. In this century was completed the 
triumph of the method of experiment over hypothesis ; its tri- 
umph, that is, in regard to its principle, namely, analysis. 
Analysis was generalized, extended everywhere, and estab- 
lished as an exclusive power in philosophy. The triumph of 
analysis has likewise its part of good and its part of evil. Its 
good is found in the destruction of hypothesis, and of false 
synthesis, and in a vast collection of accurate experiments 
and observations. Its evil is found in the neglect of synthesis, 
which is, equally with analysis, an element of the true experi- 
mental method. 
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Then follows a ?iew of the different systems of philosophy 
embraced in the eighteenth century. These systems are the 
same as those of the two preceding centuries ; neither more 
Dor less. The only difference is, that the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century develops these systems in gran^Jer propor- 
tions, and on a larger scale. They are the same systems, 
moreover, which are to be found in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, — in the middle ages, — in Greece, — in the East 
The reason is, that all these systems have their root in human 
nature, independent of particular times and places. The hu- 
man mind is the original, of which philosophy is the represen- 
tation, more or less exact and complete. We are therefore 
to seek from the human mind the explanation of the different 
systems, which, born of philosophy, share all its changes, its 
prepress, and its perfectionment ; — which starting up in the 
East, in the cradle of humanity, af\er traversing the globe, 
and successively appearing in Greece, in the middle ages, in 
the modern philosophy commencing with the sixteenth century, 
— have met together in Europe in the eighteenth century. 

The result of this examination gives as a matter of fact in 
the history of philosophy, four great schools or systems of 
philosophy, which comprehend all the attempts of the philo- 
sophical spirit, and which are found in every epoch of the world. 
These systems are Sensualism, Idealism, Skepticism, and 
Mysticism. 

Sensualism takes sensation as the sole principle of know- 
ledge. Its pretension is that there is not a single element in 
the consciousness, which is not explicable by sensation. This 
exclusive pretension is its error. A part of our knowledge 
can be explained by sensation ; but another part, and that a 
very important part, cannot. Its necessary consequences are 
fatalism, materialism, and atheism. 

On the other hand. Idealism, as an exclusive system, takes 
its point of departure from the reason or intelligence, from 
the ideas or laws which govern its activity ; but instead of con- 
tenting itself with denying the exclusive pretension of Sensu- 
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alism, and asserting the origin of an important part of our 
knowledge in the reason, and thus vindicating the truths de« 
stroyed by Sensualism ,^ — it finds all reality in the mind alone; 
denies matter ; absorbs all things, God and the universe, into 
individual consciousness, and that into thought ; just as, by a 
contrary error. Sensualism absorbs consciousness and all things 
into sensation. Sensualism and Ideali^ are two dc^nrntisms, 
equally true in one view, equally false in another ; and both 
result in nearly equal extravagances. 

Skepticism, in its first form, is the appearance of common 
sense on the scene of philosophy. Disgusted with the extrava- 
gances of the two exclusive systems, which mutually conflict 
and destroy each other, reflection proceeds to examine the ba- 
ses, the processes and results of those systems ; and it easily- 
and undeniedly demonstrates that in all these respects, there 
is much error in both the systems. But in its weakness, it 
falls likewise into exclusiveness and exaggeration ; and finally 
declares that every system is false, and that there ns no such 
thing as truth and certainty within the grasp of the mind. 
Thus skeptk^ism results in equal extravagance. Its distinc- 
tive position, that there is no truth, no certainty, is the absurd 
and suicidal dogmatism : It is certain that there is no certainty. 

The fourth system is Mysticism. The word is not used 
vaguely, but in a precise sense ; and designates the principle of 
a distinct philosophical system. The human mind, indeed, 
when tossed about amidst conflicting systems, and distressed 
by the sense of inability to decide for itself, yet feeling the 
inward want of faith, — a spirit the reverse of the dogmatic and 
scornful skepticism, may despair of philosophy, renounce re- 
flection, and take refuge within the circle of theology. This 
is doubtless oAen the fact, though there is, in the opinion of 
Cousin, an obvious inconsistency in it ; for it takes for granted, 
that the objections which Skepticism brings against every 
system, and which the mind cannot refute, are not as valid 
against a religious as a philosophical system. The renuncia- 
tion of reflection is not, however, what Cousin means by Mys- 
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ticism. It is reflection itself building its system on an ele- 
ment of consciousness overlooked by Sensualism, and by 
Idealism, and by Skepticism. This element is spontaneity, 
wbich is the basis of reflection. Spontaneity is the element 
of faith, of religion. Reflection eflects a sort of philosophical 
compromise between religion and philosophy, by falling back 
and grounding itself upon that fact, anterior to itself, which 
is the point where religion and philosophy meet — the fact of 
spontaneity. This fact is primitive, unreflective, accompanied 
bj a lively faith, and is exalting in its influence. It is reason, 
referred to its eternal principle, and speaking with his au- 
thority in the human intelligence. It is on this element of 
troth that Mysticism reposes. But this system, like the others 
in the exaggeration of its principles and in its neglect of the 
other elements of human nature, engenders multiplied ex- 
travagances ; the delusions of the imagination, and nervous 
sensibility, taken for revelations, neglect of outward reality, 
visions, theurgy, etc. 

These systems all have their utility ; positively, in develop- 
ing respectively some element of intelligence ; and in culti- 
vating some part of human nature and of science ; — nega- 
tively, in limiting each other; in combatting each other's 
errors ; and in repressing each other's extravagances. 

As to the intrinsic merit, it is a favorite position with CJou- 
sin : They exist ; therefore there is a reason for their exis- 
tence ; therefore they are true, in whole or in part. Error 
is the law of our nature; but not absolute error. Absolute 
error is unintelligible, inadmissible, impossible. It is not the 
error that the human mind believes ; it is only in virtue of the 
troths blended with it that error is admitted. These four sys- 
tems are, respectively, partly true, and partly false. The eclec- 
tic spirit is not absolutely to reject anyone of them, nor to be- 
come the dupe of any one of them ; but, by a discriminating 
criticism, to discern and accept the truth in each. This is the 
scope and attempt of M. Cousin's historical and critical labors, 
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These four systems are the fundamental elements of all 
philosophy, and consequently of the history of philosophy. 
They are not only found in the eighteenth century, but they 
exist and re-appear successively in every great epoch of the 
history of man. Previously, therefore, to entering upon the 
examinations of these systems as they exist in the eighteenth 
century. Cousin reviews their respective antecedents in the 
East, in Greece, in the middle age and in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. He traces and develops the Sensual,., 
the Ideal, the Skeptical and the Mystical Schools, in each of 
those periods. The principal portion of his first volume Is oc- 
cupied with this review. Our limits forbid us to follow himi 
It can only be remarked, that along with the other schools, 
he finds also the Sensual school. He finds it with all its dis- 
tinctive traits in the philosophy of India ; traces it through 
the twelve centuries filled by Grecian philosophy, from its 
commencement in the Ionian school, to Aristotle and the Peri- 
patetics ; thence to its re-appearance in the middle age, invol- 
ved in the scholastic Nominalism of Occam ; thence to its 
more decided announcement in Pomponatius, Telesio, and 
Campanella, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and final- 
ly in modern philosophy, in Hobbes, Gassendi, and others, the 
immediate predecessors of Locke. He then comes to a de- 
tailed examination of Locke as the true father of the Sensual 
school in the eighteenth century and of the various Sensual 
systems included in it. In this examination of the Essay on 
the Understanding, he signalizes the general spirit and the me- 
thod of that work ; he exhibits its systematic principle, its ap- 
plications, and all its consequences, explicit or uivolved. He 
carefully discriminates its part of truth from its part of er- 
ror ; and if his conclusions result in the overthrow of the ex- 
clusive and systematic principles and principal positions of 
Lockers work, it is because his analysis led him to this. Of. 
the truth and exactness of this analysis, the reader will judge. 

. C* S. H. 
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CONTENTS OF CHAPTER I. 

General spirit of the Essay an the Human Understanding. — Its 
Method. Study of the Human Understanding itself, as the neces- 
sary introduction to all true philosophy. — Study of the Human Un- 
derstanding in its action, in its phenomena, or ideas. — Division ef 
the inquiries relating to ideas, and determination of the order ia 
which those investigations should be made. To postpone the logical ^ 
and ontological question concerning the truth or falsity of ideas, and 
the legitimacy or illegitimacy of their application to their respective 
objects ; and to concentrate our investigations upon the study of 
ideas in themselves, — and in that, to begin by describing ideas as 
they actually are, and then to proceed to the investigattoB of their 
origin. — Examination of the Method of Locke. Its merit : be post- 
pones and places last the question of the truth or falsity of ideas. 
Its fault : he entirely neglects the question concerning the actual 
character of ideas, and begins with that of their origin. First mis- 
take of Method ; chances of error which it involves.—- General ten- 
dency of the School of Locke. Recapitulation. 



CHAPTER L 



The first question which arises, in examining the Essay on 
the Human Understanding respects the authority upon which 
it rehes in the last analysis. Does the author seek for truth 
at his own risk, by the force of reason alone ; or does he 
recc^nize a foreign and superior authority to which he sub- 
mits, and from which he borrows the ground of his judg- 
ments ? This is indeed, as you know, the question which it 
is necessary to put at the outset to every philosophical work, 
in order to determine its most general character, and its place 
in the history of philosophy, and even of civilization. A sin- 
gle glance is enough to show that Locke is a free seeker of 
truth. iEvery where he appeals to the reason. He starts 
from this authority, and from this alone ; and if he subse- 
quently admits another, it is because he arrived at it by 
reason ; so that it is the reason which governs him, and, as it 
were, holds the reins of his mind. Locke belongs then to 
the great family of independent philosophers. The Essay on 
the Human Understanding is a fruit of the movement of inde- 
pendence in the eighteenth century, and it has sustained and 
redoubled that movement. This character passed from the 
master to his whole school, and was thus recommended to all 
the friends of human reason. — I should add that in Locke, 
independence is always united with a sincere and profound 
respect for everything worthy of respect. Locke is a^ phi- 
losopher, and he is at the same time a Christian. That is one 
of his titles of honor. But it must be said that if in the Essay 
on the Human Understanding there is a tincture of sound 
piety and true Christianity, it is Christianity in a sort reduced 
to its most general expression. Locke frequently quotes the 

4» 
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sacred scriptyres and pays homage to them ; but never enters 
into the interior of those doctrines and mysteries in which, 
nevertheless, the metaphysics of Christianity resides. Locke 
is a child of the reformation and of protestantism ; he even 
inclines toward Socinianism, and though certainly within the 
bounds of Christianity, is upon the very limit of it. Such is , 
the chief. As to his school, you know what it has been. 
The master is independent, yet still Christian ; the disciples . 
are independent, but their independence passed rapidly into 
indifference, and from indifference to hostility. I mention all 
this, because it is important you should hold in your hand the 
thread of the movement and progress of the sensual school. 

I now pass to the question whi^h comes next afler that con- 
cerning the general spirit of every philosophical work, namely, 
the question of Method. You know the importance of this 
question. It ought by this time to be very obvious to you, 
that as is the method of a philosopher, so will be his S3rsteni, 
and that the adoption of a method decides the destinies of a 
philosophy. Hence our strict obligation to insist on the me- 
thod of Locke with all the care of which we are capable. 
What then is that method whioh, in its germ, contains the 
whole system of Locke, the system that has produced the 
Sensual school of the eighteenth century ? We will let 
Locke speak for himself. In his preface he expresses him- 
self thus : 

" Were it fit to trouble thee with the history of this Essay, 
1 should tell thee, that five or six friends, meeting in my cham- 
ber, and discoursing on a subject veiy remote from this, found 
themselves quickly at a stand, by the difficulties that arose on 
every side. AAer we had awhile puzzled ourselves without 
coming any nearer a resolution of those doubts which per- 
plexed us, it came into my thoughts that we took a wrong 
course ; and that before we set ourselves upon inquiries of 
that nature, it was necessary to examinq our. own abilities. 
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and aee what oljects our uoderstaDdings were or were not, 
fitted to deal with. This I proposed to the company, who all 
readily assented ; and thereupon it was agreed that this should 
be our first inquiry. Some hasty and undigested thoughts on 
a subject I had never before considered, which I set down 
a^nst our next meeting, gave the first entrance into this dis- 
course ; which having been thus begun by chance, was con- 
tinued by intreaty ; written by incoherent parcels ; and afler 
long intervals of neglect, resumed again, as my hunrior or oc- 
casions permitted ; and at last, in a retirement, where an 
attendance on ray health gave me leisure, it was brought into 
that order thou now seest it." 

He returns to the same thought in the Introduction which 
follows the preface : 

B. I. Ch. L § 2. — ^*' I shall not at present meddle with the 
physical consideration of the mind, or trouble myself to 
examine wherein its essence consists, or by what motions of 
our spirits, or alterations of our bodies, we come to have any 
sensations by our organs, or any ideas in our understandings ; 
and whether those ideas do, in their formation, any or all of 
them, depend on matter or no. These are speculations, 
which, however curious and entertaining, I shall decline, as 
lying out of my way, in the design I am now upon. It shall 
suffice to my present purpose, to consider the discerning 
faculties of a man, as they are employed about the objects 
which they have to do with.'' 

Locke is persuaded that this is the only way to repress the 
rashness of philosophy, and at the same time to encourage 
useful investigations : 

B. I. Ch. I. § 4. — " If, by this inquiry into the nature of 
the understanding, 1 can discover the powers thereof, how far 
they reach, to ' wlmt things they are in any degree propor- 
tionate, and where they fail us, I suppose it may be of use to 
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prevail with the busy mind of man, to be more cautious in 
meddling with things exceeding its comprehension ; to stop 
when it is at the utmost extent of its tether ; and to sit down 
in a quiet ignorance of those things, which, upon examina- 
tion, are found to be beyond the reach of our capacities. We 
should not then perhaps be so forward, out of an affectation 
of an universal knowledge, to raise questions and perplex 
ourselves and others about things to which our understandings 
are not suited, and of which we cannot form in our minds 
any dear and distinct perceptions, or whereof (as it has per- 
haps too oflen happened) we have not any notions at all. If 
we can find out how far the understanding can extend its 
view, how far it has faculties to attain certainty, and in what 
cases it can only judge and guess, we may learn to content 
ourselves with what is attainable by us in this state." 

^ 6. " When we know our own strength^ we shall the 
better know what to undertake with hopes of success : and 
when we have well surveyed the potoers of our own minds, 
and made some estimate what we may expect from them, we 
shall not be inclined either to sit still and not set our thoughts 
on work at all, in despair of knowing anything ; or, on die 
other side, question everything, and disclaim all knowledge, 
because some things are not to be understood. 

And again in the same section : 

" It is of great use to the sailor, to know the length of his 
line, though he cannot with it fathom all the depths of the 
ocean. It is well he knows that it is long enough to reach 
the bottom at such places as are necessary to direct his 
voyage, and caution him against running upon shoals that 
may ruin him." 

I will add but one more quotation : 

§ 7. ^' This was that which gave the ifirst rise to this Essay 
concerning the understanding. For I thought that the first 
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Step towards satisfying several inquiries the mind of man was 
very apt to run into, was to take a survey of our own under- 
standings, examine our own powers, and see to what things 
tbey were adapted. Till that was done, I suspected we began 
at the wrong end .'' 

I have brought together all these citations on purpose to 
ooDvince you that they contain not merely a fugitive view, 
but a fixed rule — a Method. Now this method, in my judg- 
ment, is precisely the true method, the same which at this day 
constitutes the power and the hope of science. Unquestiona- 
bly it exists in Locke obscurely and indefinitely, not only in 
its application, but even in its annunciation. In order to make 
it more clear and definite, let me present it in somewhat more 
modem language. 

Whatever be the object of knowledge or inquiry, God or 
the world, beings the most remote or near, you neither know 
HOT can know them but under one condition, namely that you 
have the &culty of knowledge in general ; and you neither 
possess nor can attain a knowledge of them except in propor- 
tion to your general faculty of knowledge. Whatever you at- 
tain a knowledge of, the highest or lowest thing, your know- 
ledge in the last result rests, both in respect of its extent and 
of its legitimacy, upon the reach and the validity of that fac- 
ulty, by whatever name you call it, — Spirit, Reason, Mind, 
Intelligence, Understanding. Locke calls it Understanding. 
It follows, then, that the sound philosopher, instead of begin- 
ning with a blind and random application of the Understanding, 
ought first to examine that faculty, to investigate its nature and 
its capacity ; otherwise he will be liable to endless aberrations 
and mistakes. Now the Urftlerstanding forms a part of hu- 
man nature ; and the study of the Understanding implies a 
more extended study — the study of human nature itself. This, 
then, b preeminently the study which ought to precede and 
direct all others. There is no part of philosophy which does 
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not presuppose it, and borrow its light from it. Take for ex- 
ample, Logicy or the science of thei rules which ought to direct 
the human mind, — what would it be without a knowledge of 
that which it is the object to direct, the human mind itself ? So 
also of Mordlsy the science of the principles and rules of action* 
— what could that be without a knowledge of the subject of 
morality, the moral agent, man himself? PoZi<te9,the science 
or the art of the government of social man, rests equally on a 
knowledge of man whom, in his social nature, society may 
develop, but cannot constitute. Msthetics^ the science of the 
Beautiful, and the theory of the Arts, has its root in the na* 
ture of a being made capable to recognize and reproduce the 
beautiful, to feel the particular emotions which attest its 
presence, and to awaken those emotions in other minds. So 
also if man were not a religious being, if none of his faculties 
reached beyond the finite and bounded sphere of this world, 
there would be for him no God. God exists for man, only in 
proportion to his faculties ; and the examination of those fac- 
ulties and of their capacity, is the indispensable condition of 
every sound Theodicy. In a word, the nature of man is im- 
plied in every science, however apparently foreign. The 
study of man is then the necessary introduction to every sci- 
ence ; and this study, call it Psychology, or by any other 
name, though it certainly is not the whole of Philosophy, must 
be allowed to be its foundation and its starting point. 

But is a knowledge of human natuff, is Psychology possi* 
ble ? Without doubt it is ; for it is an undeniable fact, that 
nothing passes within us which we do not know, of which we 
have not a consciousness. Ck>nsciousness is a witness which 
gives us information of everything which takes place in the 
interior of our minds. It is not tffe principle of any of our fac- 
ulties, but is a light to them all. It is not because we have the 
consciousness of it, that anything goes on within us ; but that 
which does go on within us, would be to us as though it did 
not take place, if it were not attested by consciousness. It is 
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Dot by consciousnesto that we feel, or will, or think ; but it is 
hj it we know that we do all this. The authority of conscious* 
ness is the ultimate authority into which that of all the other 
faculties is resolvable, in this sense, namely, that if the for- 
mer be overthrown, as it is thereby that the office and action, 
of all the others, even that of the faculty of knowing itself, 
comes to be known, their authority, without being in itself de* 
stroyed, would yet be unknown to us, and consequently noth- 
ing for us. Thus it is impossible for any person not to rely 
fully upon his own consciousness. At this point, skepticism 
itself expires ; for, as Descartes says, let a man doubt of every 
thing else, he cannot doubt that he doubts. Consciousness, 
then, is an unquestionable authority ; its testimony is infalli- 
ble, and no individual is destitute of it. Consciousness is in- 
deed more or less distinct, more or less vivid, but it is in all 
men. No one is unknown to himself, although very few know 
themselves perfectly, because all or nearly all n)ake use of 
consciousness without applying themselves to perfect, unfold, 
and understand it, by voluntary effort and attention. In all 
men, consciousness is a natural process ; some elevate this 
natural process to the degree of an art, a method, by reflection, 
which is a sort of second consciousness, a free reproduction 
of the first ; and as consciousness gives to all men a know- 
ledge of what passes within them, so reflection gives the phi- 
losopher a certain knowledge of everything which falls under 
the eye of consciousneflB. It is to be observed that the ques- 
tion here is not concerning hypotheses or conjectures ; for it 
is not even a question concerning a process of reasoning. It 
is solely a question of facts, and of facts that are equally 
capable of being observed as those which come to pass on 
the scene of the outward world. The only difference is, the 
one are exterior, the other interior ; and as the natural action 
of our faculties carries us outward, it is more easy to observe 
the one than the other. But with a little attention, voluntary 
exertioD, and practice, one may succeed in internal observa- 
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tion as well as in external. The talent for the hitter is not 
more common than for the former. The number of Bacons 
is not greater than the number of Descarteses. In fine, if Fsy- 
chology were really more difficult than Physics, yet in its na- 
ture, the former is equally with the latter, a science of obser* 
vation, and consequently it has the same title and the same 
right to the rank of a positive science.* 

* [Consciousness. — This is a brief but sufficient demonstration of 
the possibility and validity of psychology. Before proceeding, how- 
ever, to the next topic — the objects of psychology, — it may be well 
for the student to reflect a little further upon the nature of con- 
sciousness. 

The fact of consciousness is the condition of all knowledge and all 
philosophy. It is *^ the light of all our seeing." The various defini- 
tions which have been given of this word by different writers, and 
the vagueness with which it has been used, appear to result from the 
difficulty of distinguishing the different elements which, in their in- 
separable and blended action, make up the complex whole of intel- 
lectual reality and life ; or rather, in which variety the unity of intel- 
lectual life manifests itself. It is difficult to see tlie distinct in the 
inseparable ; to see a part in a whole, without confounding it with 
the whole. It is difficult, on the other hand, to distinguish without 
separating and destroying. And again, where any one element is 
present, and inseparably connected with each and all the other ele- 
ments of a complex whole, there is great danger of confounding it 
with some one or other of those elements, apart from which it is 
never found, while yet it is distinct from each and all of theui. — This 
is the case with regard to Consciousness, it is not the mind itself, 
but the light in which all the phenomena of the mind are reflected 
to itself. We know ourselves and everything that we know, only 
in the light of consciousness. We find ourselves and all things in 
consciousness. It is the light in which we see all things, yet it is 
not the ^mn^ itself. It reveals to the mind its various modifica* 
tions, its feelings, sensations, thoughts and volitions ; yet, though 
connected with them, it is distinct from them all. It is neither a 
pure passivity nor a voluntary activity, though it may appear on 
both hands to partake of the nature of the modifications of which it 
informs us. It is a spontaneity, a fact. It is neither a machine nor 
an agent. It is not a product of the mind, nor on effect of the will 
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Bat we must uDderatand the proper objects of Psychology. 
They are those of reflection, which again are those of con* 

Tiiought and voUtioo are produced ;' but coupciousneas m a wiliuss 
of our thoughts and volitions ; though the most eminent fact of con- 
sciousness — self affirnaation — may indeed be conuitwned by an act of 
tbe will ; yet this reflective act is ulterior to tlie primitive, spontar 
neouB fiust of consciousness, in which the me is first revealed in oppo- 
sition to the not me. 

Conscioosness, considered as the condition of perceiving imme- 
diately whatever passes within us, has, by some, been confounded 
with the internal sensibility. Reid, on the contrary, appears to re- 
gard it as a distinct and special faculty of the mind, whose office is 
io genera] to observe the operations of the other faculties. This 
view is rejected by Brown, who seems to consider consciousness as 
nothing more than a general word to express the aggregate of the 
phenomena or states of the mind. Many nice questions have been 
made by other writers, in regard to the discrimination of the words 
enucununeM, gelf, and the me ; and the distinctions that have been 
laid down in respect to these words may seem to many more subtle 
than valid. Passing by them therefore, it is probably enough hen 
to observe that consciousness is not to be confounded neither with 
the sensibility (external or internal,) nor with the understanding, 
nor with the will ; neither is it a distinct and special faculty of the 
mind ; nor is it the principle of any of the faculties ; nor is it, <mi the 
other band, the product of them. Still less is it a mere generalisa- 
tion to express the total series of rppresentations, a merely verbal or 
logical bond to bring into a collective unity the various phenomena 
of the mind. It is the condition of all knowledge : it is that in which 
all tbe representations of tlie mind are revealed to the «e/f, in opposi- 
tion to the not-self. It is not the result of experience, (though con- 
ditioned by it,) since it is pre-supposed in experience, and renders 
experience possible. For there is no experience without knowledge; 
and in order to knowledge it is not only necessary that the sensibUihf 
should be afl^ted, but that the mind, re-acting upon the sensibility 
and connecting itself with it representations , or mental phenomena, 
as tbe joint effect, should be produced ; and these representations, as 
otjsets, when perceived through the light of consciousness, by the 
intelligence as the subject, constitute knowledge direct and imme- 
diate, which, in its most general term, is feeling; or, if the conscious 
representation is referred exclusively to the subject, sensation ; if to 

5 
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sciousness. Now it is evident the objects of consciousness are 
neither the outward world, nor God, which are not given us 
in themselves ; ndr is it even the soul itself as to its substance, 
for if we had a consciousness of the substance of the soul, 

the object, perception. Conscioasness has been defined in the Critical 
Philosophy, as the act of referring that in a phenomenon which be- 
longs to the subject, to the subject ; and that which belongs to the ob- 
ject, to the object ; as the power of distinguishing ourselves from ex- 
ternal objects, and from our own thoughts. Perhaps the most correct 
description of the mind in consciousness, i. e., of the conscious states of 
the mind, is the being aware of the phenomena of the mind — of that 
which is present to the mind ; and if self consciousness be distin- 
guished, not in g^erCf but as a special determination of conscious- 
ness, it is the being aware of ourselves, as of the me in opposition to 
the not-mCf or as the permanent subjectj distinct from the phenomena 
of the mind and from all the outward causes of them. 

In regard to the distinction between the natural or spontaneous, 
and the philosophical or reflected consciousness, it may be remarked, 
that while Locke uses the word reflection to signify the nahiral con- 
sciousness common to all reflecting beings, Cousin uses it above to 
imply a particular determination of consciousness by the will. It is 
a voluntary falling back upon the natural and spontaneous conscious- 
ness; it is an act of self-reduplication. It is in this sense that he re- 
gards reflection as the special attribute of the philosophic mind. All 
men are endowed with the natural consciousness ; while in many 
the faculty of higher speculation is never developed. The one is 
like the scales in common use, and answers the ends of ordinary 
life ; the other is like the golden scales of the chemist, to appreciate 
the slightest weight ; — or, the one is the vision of the unaided eye ; 
the other the vision aided by the microscope. Coleridge makes 
the same distinction with Cousin ; but he does not consider the power 
of philosophical insight to be as common as Cousin would make it : 
" it is neither possible," says he, " nor necessary for all men, or for 
many, to be philosophers. There is a philosophic^ (and, inasmuch as 
it is actualized by an effort of freedom, an artificial) consciousness 
which lies beneath, or, as it were behind the spontaneous conscious- 
ness natural to all reflecting beings." (Biogr. Lit. Vol. i. p. 15], 
New York edition.) The whole passage is profoundly interesting, 
and the reader is particularly referred to it.]--^TR. 
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there would be no more dispute concerning its nature, whether 
it be material or spiritual. The only direct object of conscious- 
ness is the soul in its manifestation, that is in its faculties, that 
is to say again, its faculties in their exercise and action, in their 
application to their objects. But neither the objects of these 
faculties, nor their subject and substance, are objects of con- 
sciousness. The essence, the being in itself, whatever it be, 
whether of bodies, or of God, or of the soul, falls not under 
consciousness. It directly attains only to phenomena. If then 
phenomena are the sole objects of consciousness, and con- 
sequently of reflection and consequently again of psychology* 
it follows that the proper characteristic of psychology is a 
complete se|)aration of itself from every research relative to 
essences, that is from ontology. True philosophy does not 
destroy ontology, but it adjourns it. Psychology does not de- 
throne ontology, but precedes and clears it up. It does not 
employ itself in constructing a physical or metaphysical ro- 
mance concerning the nature of the soul, but it studies the 
soul in the action of its faculties, in the phenomena which re- 
sult therefrom, and which consciousness may attain, and does 
directly attain. 

This may put in clear view the true character of the Essay 
on the Human Understanding. It is a work of psychology and 
not of. ontology. Locke does not investigate the nature and 
principle of the understanding, but the action itself of this fac- 
ulty, the phenomena by which it is developed and manifested. 
Now the phenomena of the understanding Locke calls idetts. 
This is the technical word which he everywhere employs to 
designate that by which the understanding manifests itself, and 
that to which it immediately applies itself: 

Introduction, § 8. " I have used it," says he, " to express 
whatever is meant (we must here recollect the predecessors 
of Locke, the Schoolmen,) by phantasm^ notion^ species^ or 
whatever it is which the mind can be employed about in think- 
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ing. I iiHresume it will be easily granted me that there are 
such ideas io men's minds ; every one is conscioas of them 
in himself V and men's words and actions will satisfy him that 
they are in othera'' 

It is very obvious that by ideas are here meant the pheoo* 
mena of the understanding, of thought, which the conscious- 
ness of every one can perceive in himself when he thinks, and 
which are equally in the consciousness of other men, if we 
judge by their words £md actions. Ideas are to the under- 
standing what efiects are to their causes. The understanding 
reveals itself by ideas, jqst as causes by their effects, which 
at once manifest and represent them. HereaAer we shall 
examine the advantages and disadvantages of this term, and 
the theory also which it involves. For the present it is enough 
to state it and to signalize it as the watchword of the pbilosCK 
phy of Locke. The study of the understanding is with Locke 
and with all his school, the study of ideas ; and hence the 
celebrated word Ideology, recently formed to designate the 
science of the human . understanding. The source of this ex* 
pressiou already lay in the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing, and the Ideological school is the na|aral daughter of 
Locke.* 

* [ideology. — This word came into ase in France about the begin- 
ning of the present century, and became tlie general designation of 
philosophy in the Sensual School. One of the most distinguished 
writers of the Ideological school is the Count Destuit de Tracy, to 
whom perhaps the word owes its origin. He was the metaphysician 
of the Sensual school at the period when Cdbards may be considered 
at its phyniologist, and Votriey its moralist. Prom the strictness of 
his thinking, and the clearness of his style, Cousin considers him 
the most faithful and complete representative of his gfllnol. Hie 
writings are characterized by the attempt at logical ^mplicity, and 
by a great talent for it. He excels in abstraction and generalization ; 
he reasons with strictness from the data he starts froru, but without 
much scrutiny of the grounds on which those data rest, or the pro- 
eesses by which they were furnished. His theory of the mind is 
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Here, then, you perceive the study of the human under- 
standing reduced to the study of ideas ; now this study em- 
braces several orders of researches which it is important defi- 
nitely to determine. According to what has been said, ideas 
may be considered under two points of view : we may in- 
quire if, in relation to their respective objects, they are true 
or false ; or, neglecting the question of their truth and falsity, 
their legitimate or illegitimate application to their objects, we 



very simple. The mind, according to bim, is nothing but sensation, 
or more properly tbe ;^ensibility, of which sensation is the exercise. 
The sensibility is susceptible of different sorts of impression : 1 , thoee 
which arise from the present action of objects upon its organs; 
2, those which result from their past action, by means of a certain 
disposition which that action left upon the organs ; 3, those of things 
which have relations ^ and may be compared ; 4, those which spring 
from our wants and lead us to satisfy them. Everything thus comes 
from the exercise of the sensibility through impressions made upon 
the organs of sense. When the sensibility is afiecled by tlie first 
sort of impression, it feels simply j when by the second it repeats or 
recollects ; when by the third, it feels the relations or judges ; when 
by i\\Q fourth, it desires or wills. Thus Sensation, according to tlie 
nature of its objects, manifests itself respectively as pure perception, 
or memory, or judgment, or will. It is therefore the sole principle 
of all our faculties and of all the operations of the mind ; since there 
is none of them which may not be reduced to one or the other of 
these forms of sensibility. 

It is obvious that Materialism is one of the consequences of this 
theory ; for without a material organization neither sensibility, im- 
pressions, nor any of its results which compose the phenomena of 
the mind, are conceivable. Fatalism is another systematic conse- 
quence ; willing is but a form of the sensibility impressed from witb- 
oat ; actions are therefore necessary ; and responsibility and moral 
distinctions are destroyed. The tlieury results also in Attieism, or, 
whici^omes to the same thing, in a certain form o^ Pantheism ; for, 
accorcMipikta^, no idea can be formed of a God existing indepen- 
dently of the nJaterial universe. 

CoOBt de Tmcy was born in 1754. His Elemens d* Ideologic were 
published A Paris in 1801— 1BC4. 2 Vols, 8vo.J-.Tr. 
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may investigate solely what they are in themselves as they 
are manifested by consciousness. Such are the two most 
general questions which may be proposed respecting ideas. 
The order in which they are to be treated cannot be doubtfuL 
It is obvious enough, that to begin by considering ideas in re- 
lation to their objects, without having ascertained what they 
are in themselves, is to begin at the end ; it is to begin by in« 
vestigating the legitimacy of results, while remaining in igno* 
ranee of their principles. The correct procedure, then, is 
to begin by the investigation of ideas, not as true or false, 
properly or improperly applicable to such or such objects, 
and consequently as being or not being suffiefent grounds for 
such or such opinion or knowledge, hU as simple phenomena 
of the understanding, marked by their respective characteris- 
tics. In this way unquestionably should the true method of 
observation proceed. 

This is not all. Within these limits there is ground like* 
wise for two distinct orders of investigation. 

We may investigate by internal observation the ideas which 
are in the human understanding as it is now developed in the 
present state of things. The object, in this case, is to collect 
the phenomena of the understanding as they are given in 
consciousness, and to state accurately their differences and 
resemblances, so as to arrive at length at a good classification 
of all these phenomena. Hence the first maxim of the method 
of observation : to omit none of the phenomena attested by 
consciousness. Indeed you have no option ; they exist, and 
they must for that sole reason be recognized. They are in 
reality in the consciousness ; and they must find a place in 
the frame-work of your science, or your science is nothing 
but an allusion. The second rule is : to imagine none, or to 
take none upon mere supposition. As you are not to deny 
anything which is; so you are not to presume anything 
which is not You are to invent nothing and you are to sup* 
press nothmg. To omit nothing, to take nothing upon sup* 
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position ; these aire the two maxims of observation, the two 
OBsential laws of the experimental method applied to the phe- 
nomena of the understanding, as to every other order of phe- 
nomena. And what I say of the phenomena of the under- 
standing, I say also of their characteristics ; none must be 
omitted, none taken upon supposition. Thus having omitted 
nothing and taken nothing upon supposition, having embraced 
all the actual phenomena and those only, with all their actual 
characteristics and those only ; you will have the best chance 
of arriving at a legitimate classification, which will compre- 
hend the whole reality and nothing but the reality, the statis- 
tics of the phenomena of the understanding, that is of ideasi 
complete and exact. 

This done, you will know the understanding as it is at pres- 
ent. But has it always been what it is at present ? Since 
the day when its operations began, has it not undergone many 
changes? These phenomena, whose characters you have 
with so much penetration and fidelity analyzed and reprodu- 
ced, have they always been what they are and what they now 
appear to you ? May they not have had at their birth certain 
characters which have disappeared, or have wanted at the 
outset certain characters which they have since acquired ? 
This is a point to be examined. Hence the important ques- 
Uon of the origin of ideas, or the primitive characters of the 
phenomena of the understanding. . When this second ques- 
tion shall be resolved ; when you shall know what in their 
birth-place have been the same phenomena which you have 
studied and learned in their present actual form : when you 
shall know what they were, and what they have become ; it 
will be easy fur you to trace the route by which they have 
arrived from their primitive to their present state. You will 
easily trace their genesis, aAer having determined their actual 
present state, and penetrated their origin. It is then only that 
yofi will know perfectly what you are ; for you will know 
both what you were, and what you now are, and how from 
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what you were you have come to be what you are. Thus 
will be completely known to you, both in its actual and in its 
primitive state, and also in its changes, that faculty of know- 
ledge, that intelligence, that reason, that spirit, that mind, that 
understanding, which is for you the foundation of all know- 
ledge. 

The question of the present state of our ideas, and that of 
their origin, are then two distinct questions, and both of them 
are necessary to constitute a complete psychology. ' In as far 
as psychology has not surveyed and exhausted these two or- 
ders of researches, it is unacquainted with the phenomena of 
the understanding ; for it has not apprehended them under all 
their aspects. It remains to see with which we should com- 
mence. Shall we begin by investigating the actual characters 
of our ideas, or by investigating their origin ? For as to the 
process of their generation and the passage from their primi- 
tive to their present state, it is clear that we can know nothing 
of it, till after we have exactly recognized and determined 
both the one and the other slate. But which of these two slmll 
we study first ? 

Shall we begin, for example, with the question of the ori- 
gin of ideas ? It is without doubt a point extremely curious 
and extremely important. Man aspires to penetrate the ori- 
gin of everything, and particularly of the phenomena that 
pass within him. He cannot rest satisfied without having 
gained this. The question concerning the origin^f ideas is 
undeniably in the human mind ; it has then its place and its 
claim in science. It must come up at some time, but should 
it come up first ? In the first place it is full of oljscurity. 
The mind is a river which we cannot easily ascend. Its 
source, like that of the Nile, is a mystery. How, indeed, 
shall we catch the fugitive phenomena, by which the birth 
and first springing up of thought is marked ? Is it by 
memory ? But you have forgotten what passed within you 
then ; you did not even remark it. Life and tlK>ught then go 



on without our heeding the manner in which we think and 
live ; and the memory yields not up the deposite that was 
never entrusted to it. Will you consult others ? They are in 
tiie same perplexity with yourself. Will you make the infant 
mind your study ? But who will unfold what passes beneath 
the veil of infant thought ? The attempt to do it readily con* 
ducts to conjectures, to hypotheses. But is it thus you would 
begin an experimental science ? It is evident, then, that if 
you start with this question concerning the origin of ideas, 
you start with precisely the most difficult question. Now if a 
sound method ought to proceed from the better known to the 
less known, from the nnore easy to the less easy, I would ask 
whether it ought to commence with the origin of ideas ? This 
is the first objection. Look at another. You begin by inves* 
tigating the origin of ideaa ; you begin then by investigating 
the origin of that of which you are ignorant, of phenomena 
which you have not studied. What origin could you then 
find but a hypothetical origin ? And this hypothesis will be 
either true or false. Is it true ? Very well then : you have 
happened to divine correctly; but as divination, even the 
divination of genius, is not a scientific process, so the truth 
itself thus discovered, cannot claim the rank of science : it is 
still but hypothesis. Is it false ? Then instead of truth under 
the vicious form of an hypothesis, you have merely an hy- 
pothesis without truth. Accordingly you may see what will 
be the resl^ As this hypothesis, that is to say in this case 
this error, will -have acquired a hold in your miQd ; when you 
come in accordance with it to explain the phenomena of the 
intelligence as it is at present, if they are not what they ought 
to be in order to establish your hypothesis, you will not on 
that account give up your hypothesis. You will sacrificQ 
reality to it You will do one of two things : you will boldly 
deny all ideas which are not explicable by your hypothetical 
origin ; or you will arrange them arbitrarily and for the sup- 
port of your hypothecs. Certainly it w{^ QQt worth whilQ to 
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have made choice, with so much parade, of the expcnimental 
method, to falsify it afterwards by putting it upon a direction 
BO perilous* Wisdom, then, good sense and logic demand, 
that omitting provisionally the question of the origin of ideas, 
we should be content first to observe the ideas as they now 
are, the characters which the phenomena of intelligence ac- 
tually have at present in the consciousness. 

This done, in order to complete our investigations, in order 
to go to the extent of our capacity and of the wants of the 
human mind, and of the demands of the experimental prob- 
lems, we may then interrogate ourselves as to what have been, 
in their origin, the ideas which we at present possess. Either 
we shall discover the truth, and experimental science, the 
science of observation and induction, will be completely 
achieved ; or we shall not discover it, and in that case nothing 
will be either lost or compromised. We shall not have attained 
all passible truth, but we shall have attained a great part of 
the truth. We shall know what is, if we do not know what 
was ; and we shall always be prepared to try again the deli- 
cate question of the origin of ideas, instead of having all our 
ulterior investigations impaired, and observation perverted be- 
forehand, by the primary vice of our method in getting bewil- 
dered in a premature inquiry. 

The regular order then of psychological problems may be 
settled in the following manner : 

1. To investigate without any systematic prejudice, by ob- 
servation solely, in simplicity and good faith, the phenomena 
of the understanding in their actual state as they are at 
present given in consciousness, dividing and classifying them 
according to the known laws of scientific division and classi- 
fication. 

2. To investigate the origin of these same phenomena or 
ideas by all the means in our power, but whh the firm resolu- 
tion not to suffer what observation has given, to be wrested 
by any iiypothesis, and with oqr eyes constantly fixed on the 
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present reality and its unquestionable characters. To this 
question of the origin of ideas is joined that of their forma- 
tion and genesis, which evidently depends upon and is invol- 
ved in it. 

Such in their methodical order are the different problems 
included in psychology. The slightest inversion of this order 
is full of danger and involves the gravest mistakes. Indeed 
you can easily conceive, that if you treat the question of the 
legitimacy of the application of our ideas to their external ob- 
j^ts, before learning what these ideas exactly are— what are 
their present actual characters, and what their primitive 
characters — what they are and from whence they spring — 
you must wander at hazard and without a torch in the un- 
known world of ontology. Again : you can conceive, that 
even within the limits of psychology, if you begin by wishing 
to carry by main force the question of the origin of ideas, be- 
fore knowing what these ideas are, and before you have re- 
cognized them by observation, you seek for light in the dark- 
ness which will not yield it. 

Now, how has Locke proceeded, and in what order has he 
taken up these problems of philosophy ? 

Introduction, ^3. "I shall pursue," says he, " this fol- 
lowing method : 

First, I shall inquire into the original of those idecu^ no- 
tions, or whatever else you please to call them, which a man 
observes, and is conscious to himself he has in his mind ; and 
the ways whereby the understanding comes to be furnished 
with them. 

Secondly^ I shall endeavor to show what knowledge the un- 
derstanding hath by those ideas ; and the certainty, evidence, 
and extent of it. 

Thirdly, I shall make some inquiry into the nature and 
grounds of faith or opinion ; whereby I mean that assent 
which we give to any proposition as true, of whose truth yet 
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we have no certain knowledge : and here we shall have occa« 
sion to examine the reasons and degrees of assent/' 

It is evident that the two latter points here indicated, refer 
collectively to one and the same question, that is the general 
question of the legitimacy or illegitimacy of the application of 
our ideas to their external objects ; and the question is here 
given as the last question of philosophy. It is nothing less 
than the adjournment of the whole logical and ontological in- 
quiry until af\er psychology. Here is the fundamental charac- 
teristic of the method of Locke, and in this the originality of 
his Essay. We agree entirely with Locke in this respect, 
with this provision however, that the adjournment of ontology 
shall not be the destruction of it. 

Now remains the first point, which is purely psychological 
and which occupies the greatest part of Lockers work. He 
here declares that his first inquiry will be into the origin of 
ideas. Now here are two radical errors in point of method : 
— L Locke treats of the origin of ideas before investigating 
what they are^ before tracing the statistics and preparing the 
inventory of them. 2. He does stitl more : he not only puts 
the question of the origin of ideas before that of the inventory 
of ideas with their actual characters ; but he entirely neglects 
the latter question. It was already running a great hazard to 
put the one question before the other ; for it was seeking an 
hypothesis at the very outset, even though afterwards the 
hypothesis should be confronted with the actual reality of 
consciousness. But how will it be when even this possibility 
of return to truth is interdicted, when the fundamental ques- 
tion, of the inventory of our ideas and their actual characters, 
is absolutely omitted ? 

Such is the first aberration of Locke. Locke recognizes 
and proclaims the experimental method; he .proposes to ap- 
ply it to the phenomena of the understanding, to ideas ; but 
not being profoundly enough acquainted with tfcis method, 
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vhich indeed was then in its infancy, he has not apprehended 
ill the questions to which it gives rise ; he has not disposed 
heae questions in their true relation to each other ; has mis- 
^ODceived and omitted the chief Question, that which is emi- 
oently the experimental problem, namely, the observation of 
the actual characters of our ideas ; and he has fallen at the 
CMitset upon a question which he ought to have postponed, the 
obscure aiKl difficult question of the origin of our ideas. 
What then must the result be ? One or the other of these 
two things. 

1. LfOcke will hit upon the true origin of ideas by a sort of 
good luck and divination, which I should rejoice in ; but how- 
ever true it may really be, it could never take a legitimate 
place in science except upon this condition, that Locke should 
subsequently demonstrate that the characters of our ideas are 
all in fact explicable and explained in all their extent by the 
origin which he supposes. 

2. Or, Locke will deceive himself: now, if he deceives 
himself, the error will not be a particular error, confined to a 
single point, and without influence upon the rest. It will be 
a general error, an immense error, which will corrupt all psy- 
chology at Jts source, and thereby all metaphysics. Fur in 
faithfully adhering to his hypothesis, to the origin which he 
had beforehand assigned to all ideas without knowing precisely 
what they were, he will necessarily sacrifice all ideas which 
cannot be reduced to this origin ; and this origin, being not 
only an hypothesis, but an error, he will sacrifice unsparingly ' 
(for there is nothing more uncompromising than the spirit of 
systematic consistency) to an error everything which in his 
ulterior researches cannot be made to agree with it. The 
ftdsehood of the origin will spread out over the actual present 
state of the intelligence, and will hide even from the eyes of 
consciousness the actual characters of our ideas. Thus when 
observation shall come tardily in, if it comes at all, it will be- 
tbrehand have been misled by the spirit of systenn and vitiated 

6 
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by false data. HeDce it will result that from applicatton to ap- 
plication of this hypothesis, that is from error to error, the hu- 
man uoderstaQcling and human nature will be more and more 
misconceived, reality destroyed, and science perverted. 

You see the rock ; it remains to lefarn if Locke has made 
shipwreck upon it We do not know, for as yet we are igno- 
rant what he has done, whether he has been so fortunate as 
to divine correctly, or whether he has had the fate of most di- 
viners, and of those who take at venture a road they have 
never measured. We suppose ourselves to be at present 
ignorant, and we shall hereafter examine. But here is a prop- 
er place to remark, that it is in great part from Locke, is de- 
rived in the eighteenth century, and in all his school, the habit 
and system of placing the question of the origin and genesis 
of ideas at the head of all philosophical inquiries. All the 
school start from this question ; that is to say, this school 
which eulogizes so much the experimental method, is the one 
which corrupts it and misleads it at the very starting-point. It 
takes up the question of origin in respect to everything. In 
metaphysics, it is pre-occupied with inquiring what are the 
first ideas which enter into the mind of man. In morals, neg- 
lecting the actual facts of man's moral nature, it searches for 
the first ideas of good and evil which rise in the mind of man 
considered in the savage state, or in infancy, two states in 
which experience is not very sure, and may be very arbitra- 
ry. In politics, it seeks for the origin of society, of govern- 
ment, of laws. In general, it takes fact as the equivalent of 
light ; and all philosophy, for this school, is resolved into his- 
tory, and history the most dim and shadowy, that of the first 
age of humanity. Hence the political theories of this school 
80 opposite in their results while at the same time so identi- 
cal in their general spirit and character. Some burying them- 
selves in ante-historical or anti-historical conjectures, find as 
the origin of society force and conquerors ; the first govern- 
ment which history presents to them is despotic ; hence the 
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idea of government is the idea of despotisni ; for according 

to them it is the origin which it concerns us to know, it is the 

origin which gives to everything its true character. Others, 

on the contrary, in the convenient obscurities of the primitive 

stale, perceive a contract, reciprocal stipulations, and titles of 

libertys virhich subsequently were made to give way to despot* 

ism, and which the present times ought to restore. In both 

cases alike the legitimate state of human society is always 

drawn from its supposed primitive form, from that form which 

it is almost impossible to trace ; and the rights of humanity 

are left at the mercy of a doubtful and perilous erudition, at 

the mercy of conflicting hypotheses. ^In fine, from origin to 

origin, they have gone on even to investigate and settle the 

true nature of humanity, its end and all its destiny, by geolo- 

^cal hypothesis ; and the last expression of this tendency is 

the celebrated Telliamed of Maillet.* 

To recapitulate : most general character of the philos- 
ophy of Locke is independence ; and here I openly range 
myself under his banner, though with the necessary reserva- 
tions, if not side by side with the chief, at least side by side 
with his school. In respect to method, that of Locke is psy- 
chological, or ideological, (the name is of little consequence ;) 
and here again I declare myself of his school. But from not 

* [MaiUefs TeUiamed, — Benedict de Maillet, born in Lorraine in 
1G59; French Consul in Egypt, and afterwards at Leghorn} died 
at Marseilles in the year 1738. He was an ardent student of natu- 
ral history, and a man of a fanciful turn of mind. He produced a 
system which for some time excited considerable interest. He main- 
tained that ajl the land of the earth, and its vegetable and animal 
inhabitants rose from the bosom of the sea, by successive contrac- 
tions of the waters^ that men had originally been Tritons with tails ; 
and that they, as well as other animals, had lost their marine, and 
acquired terrestrial forms by their agitations when lefl upon dry 
ground. The work was published afler the death of its author by La 
Mascrier, who also published in 1743 a << Description of Egypt drawn 
np from the papers of De Maillet."] — Tr. 
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sufficiently comprehending the psychological method, and not 
distinguishing the different spheres of inquiry in which it may 
be employed, I accuse him of having commenced by an order 
of investigations which in the eye of strict reason is not the 
first ; I accuse him of having commenced by an order of in- 
quiries w|iich necessarily puts psychology upon the road of 
hypothesis, and which more or less destroys its experimental 
character ; and it is here that I withdraw myself from him.* 
Let us recollect where we are. We have seen Locke en- 
tering upon a hazardous route. But has he had the good for- 
tune in spite of his bad choice, to arrive at the truth, that is 
to say, at the true origin of ideas ? What is, according to 
him, this origin ? This is the very basis of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, the system to which Locke has at- 
tached his name. This will be the subject of our future dis- 
cussions. 

■• 

* On all these questions respecting Method, and the order in^which 
they should be treated, see in the Fragmens PhUosophiques, the 
" Essay on a Classification of Pkiiosophical Qy.estions and Schools" 
and also the " Programme of a Course of Lectures delivered in 
1817." 

[These two pieces wiH be found translated among the Additional 
I'lECRS at the end of this volume. — Tr.] 
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CHAPTER 11. 



Locke, it is true, is not the first who started the question 
coDceming the origin of ideas ; but it is Locke who first made 
it the grand problem of philosophy ; and since the time of 
Loeke it has maintained this rank in his school. For the 
rest, ahhough this question is not the first which in strict 
method should be agitated, yet certainly, taken in its place, it 
is of the highest importance. Let us see how Locke re* 
solves it 

In entering upon the investigation of the origin of ideas, 
Locke encounters an opinion, which if it be well founded, 
would cut short the question : I refer to the doctrine odnnate 
ideas. In truth, if ideas are innate, that is to say, as the 
word seems to indicate, if ideas are already in the mind at the 
moment when its action begins, then it does not acquire them ; 
it possesses them from the first day just as they will be at the 
last ; and properly speaking, they have no points of progress, 
(^generation and of origin. This doctrine then is opposed to 
the very design of Locke in beginnmg with the question of the 
origin of ideas. It is opposed also to the solution which he 
wished to give of this question, and to the system with which 
he was pre-occupied. It behoved him, then, first of all, to 
begin by removing this, obstacle, by refuting the doctrine of 
innate ideas. Hence the polemic discussion which fills the 
first book of the Essay on the Understanding. It is my duty 
to ^ve you some account of this controversy. 

According to Locke there are philosophers who consider- 
certain principles, certain maxims and propositions, pertaining 
to metaphysics and morals, as innate. Now on what grounds 
can they be called inn$ite ? Two reasons may be and have 
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been given ; 1, that these propositions are universally admit- 
ted ; 2, that they are primitive, that they are known from the 
moment the reason is exercised. , 

Now LfOckein examining these two reasons finds, that even 
if they were sound and true in themselves, which he denies, 
they yet altogether fail to establish the doctrine of innate ideas. 

In metaphysics, he takes the two following propositipos, 
namely : '' what is^ is^'^ and, *^ U is impossible for the same 
thing to he^ and not to he ;^^ — and he examines whether in ^t,- 
all men admit these two propositions. Passing by civilized 
men who have read the philosophers, and who would certainly 
admit these propositions, he has recourse to uncivilized nations, 
to savage people, and he inquires whether a savage knows 
that " what is, is," and "the same .is the same.'' He replies 
for the savage, that he knows nothing about these ^proposi- 
tions, and cares nothing. He interrogates the in£iint, and 
finds that the infant is in the same case as the savage. Fi* 
nally supposing that savages and infants, as well as civilized 
people, admit that what is, is, and that the same is the same ; 
Locke has in reserve an objection which he believes unan- 
swerable, namely, that idiots do not admit these propositbns, 
and this single exception suffices, according to Locke, to de- 
monstrate that they are not universally admitted^ and conse- 
quently that they are not innate, for certainly the soul of the 
idiot is a human soul. 

Examining again if these propositions are primitive^ if they 
are possessed at the first, and as soon as men come* to the use 
of reason, Locke still takes a child for the subject of his experi* 
nient, and maintains that there are a crowd of ideas which 
precede them, the ideas of colors, of bodies, the idea of exis- 
tence ; and thus the propositions in question are not the first 
which preside over the development of intelligence. 

So much for speculative propositions. It is the same with 
practical : Locke subjects moral propositions or maxims to the 
same test as metaphysical. Here he relies even more strong- 
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ly on the manners of savages, on the recitals of travellers, and 
OQ the observation of infants. His conclusion is that there is 
no moral maxim, universally and primitively admitted, and 
consequently, innate. 

Such are the first two chapters of the first book of the^ Es- 
say on the Human Understanding. The last goes still fur- 
ther. If the propositions and maxims, metaphysical and 
moral, before examined, are neither universally nor primitive- 
ly admitted, what must we think of the ideas which are con- 
tained in these propositions, and which are the elements of 
them ? . Locke selects two of them, upon which he founds an 
extended discussion, namely, the idea of God, and the idea of 
substance. He has recourse to his ordinary arguments to 
prove that the idea of God, and that of substance, are neither 
universal nor primitive. Here, as in respect to the metaphy- 
sical propositions and the principles of morality and justice, 
he appeals to. the testimony of savage nations, who, according 
to him, have no idea of Grod ; he appeals also to infants, to 
know if they have the idea of substance ;. and he concludes 
that these ideas are not innate, and that no particular idea, nor 
any general proposition, speculative or moral, exists anterior 
td experience. 

As, ever since Liocke, the question concerning the origin 
of ideas has become the fundamental question in the Sensual 
school, so also it is to be remarked that ever since Liocke, the 
controversy against innate ideas has become the necessary in- 
troduction jof this school. And not only the subject, but the 
manner of treating it, came from Locke. Ever since his 
time, the habit has prevailed of appealing to savages and to 
children, concerning whom observation is so difilicult ; for in 
regard to the former, it is necessary lo recur to travellers who 
are often prejudiced, who are ignorant of the languages of the 
people they visit ; and as to children, we are reduced to the 
observation of very equivocal signs. The controversy of 
Lockei both in its substance and its form, has become the ba- 
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sis of every subsequent controversy in his school against in- 
nate idesis. 

Now what is the real value of this controversy ? Perrjtiit 
me to adjourn this question. For if we should give it merely 
a general discussion, it would be insufficient, and if we should 
discuss it more profoundly, it would anticipate some particu- 
lar discussions which the examination of the Essay on the 
Understanding will successively bring up. Reserving, then, 
for the present, my judgment on the conclusions of the first 
book, I enter now upon the second, which contains the special 
theory of Locke, on the question of the origin of ideas. 

'^ Let us then suppose, says Locke, (B. II. chap. L § 2,) 
the mind to be, as we say, white paper, void of all characters, 
without any ideas ; how comes it to be furnished ? Whence 
comes it by that vast store which the busy and boundless fan- 
cy of man has painted on it, with an almost endless variety ? 
Whence has it all the materials of reason and knowledge ? 
To this I answer, in one word, from ea^erience ; in that all 
our knowledge is founded, and from that it ultimately derives 
itself." 

Experience, then, this is the banner of Locke ; it has be- 
come that of his whole school. Without adopting or rejecting 
it, let us accurately determine what it covers. L'Ct us see 
what Locke understands by experience. I leave him to speak 
for himself : 

B. II. ch. I. § 2. " Our observation, employed either about 
external sensible objects, or about the internal operations of 
our minds, perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is that 
which supplies our understandings with all the materials of 
thinking. These two are the fountains of knowledge from 
whence all the ideas we have, or can naturally have, do 
spring." 

§ 3. " The objects ofaensation one source of ideas. 

^ First, Our smses, conversant about particular sensible 
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objtets, do convey into the mind several distinct perceptions 
of things, according to those various ways wheiein those ob- 
jects do affect them ; and thus we come by (hose ideas we 
have of yeUow^ wkUe, heat^ cold, soft, hard, hitter, sweet, and 
all those things which we call sensible qualities ; which, when 
I say the senses convey into the mind, i mean, they from ex- 
ternal objects convey into the mind what pro< luces there those 
perceptions. This great source of most of the ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our senses, and derived by them to 
the understanding, I call Sensation,\^ 

§ 4. '* The operations of our minds the other source ofideas^ 
** Sgcondlt, The other fountain from which experience 
furaisheth the understanding with ideas is the perception of 
the operations of our own mind within us, as it is employed 
about the ideas it has got ; which operations, when the soul 
comes to reflect on and consider, do furnish the understanding 
with another set of ideas, which could not be had from things 
without ; and such are perception, thinking, doubting, he* 
lieving^ reasonings knounng, vdlling, and all the different 
actings of our own minds ; which we being conscious of, and 
observing in ourselves, do from these receive into our under- 
standings as distinct ideas, as we do from bodies affecting our 
senses. This source of ideas every man has wholly in him- 
self; and though it be not sense, as having nothing to do 
with external objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly 
enough be called internal sense. But as I call the other 
Sensation, so I call this Reflection, the ideas it affords being 
such only as tlie mind gets by reflecting on its own operations 
within itself. By Re/lection, then, in the following part of 
thi» discourse, I would be understood to mean, that notice 
which the mind takes of its own operations, and the manner 
of them .; by reason whereof there come to be ideas of these 
operations in the Understanding. These two, I say, namely, 
external material things, as the objects of Sensation, and the 
operalioDS of our minds witliin, as the objects of Reflect 
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tion^ are to me the only originals from whence all our ideas 
take their beginnings. The term operations^ here I use in 
a large sense, as comprehending not barely the actions of the 
mind about its ideas, but some sort of passions arising some- 
times from them ; such as is the satisfaction or uneasiness 
arising from any thought/' 

§ 5. " All our ideas are oj the one or the other of these, — 
The understanding seems to me not to have the least glim- 
mering of any ideas, which it doth not receive from one of 
these two. External objects furnish tJie niind tbith the ideas 
of sensible qualities, which are all. those difierent perceptions 
they produce in us : and the mind furnishes the understand' 
ing with the ideas of its own operations. 

These, when we have taken a full survey of them, and 
their several modes, combinations and relations, we shall find 
to contain all our whole stock of ideas ; and that we have 
nothing in our minds which did not come in one of these two 
ways.'' I 

Thus, then, we have two sources of ideas, sensation and 
reflection. Fromjhese two sources flow all the ideas which 
can enter the understanding. Such is the theory of the origin 
of ideas according to Locke. 

At the outset, you will observe that Locke here evidently 
confounds reflection with consciousness. Reflection in strict 
language is undoubtedly a faculty analogous to consciousness,* 
but distinct from it, and pertains more particularly to the phi- 
losopher, while consciousness pertains to every man as an in- 
tellectual being. Still more, Locke arbitrarily reduces the 
sphere of reflection or consciousness by limiting it to the 
" operations" of the soul. It is evident that consciousness or 
reflection has for its objects all the phenomena which pass 
within us, sensations and operations. Consciousness or reflec- 
tion is a witness, and not an actor in the iniellectual life. 



See the preceding chapter. 
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The true powers, the special sources of ideas, are sensations 
on the one hand, and the operations of the mind on the other, 
only under this general condition, that we have a conscious- 
OGss of the one as well as the other, and that we can fall 
back upon ourselves and reflect upon them and their products. 
To these two sources of ideas, in strictness, the theory of 
Locke is reduced. 

Now which of these two sources is developed the first ? Is 
it the sensibility ; or is it the operations of our soul, which 
enter first into exercise ? Locke does not hesitate to pronounce 
that our first ideas are furnished by the sensibility ; and that 
those which, we owe to reflection come later. He declares 
this in B. II. ch. I. § 8, and still more explicitly in § 20 : "I 
see no reason to believe that the soid thinks before the senses 
haoe famished it with ideas to think on." And again, § 23 : 
" If it shall be demanded, then, when a man begins to have 
any ideas^ I tliink the true answer is, when he first has any 

sensation ." Thus Locke admits two distinct sources 

of ideas : he does not confound the operations of the soul with 
sensations, but he places the development of the one before 
that of the other, the acquisitions of the senses before that of 
thought. Now we might pause here, and demand if this order 
is real ; if it is possible to conceive, not perhaps a sensation, 
but the idea of a sensation, without the intervention and con- 
currence of some of the operations of the soul, and those the 
very operations which he arbitrarily postpones. But without 
entering into this objection, let it sufifice to state the fact that 
Locke does not admit the operations of the mind to have place 
until aAer the sensations. It remains to see what these opera- 
tions do, and what are their proper functions ; upon what, 
and in what sphere, they are carried on, what is their extent, 
and whether, supposing them not to enter into exercise till 
after the sensibility, they are, or are not, condemned to act 
solely upon the primitive data furnished to them by the senses. 
In order to this, it is necessary to examine with care tho 

7 
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nature and object of the operations of the mind, according to 
LfOcke. 

Locke is the first who has given an analysis, or rather an 
attempt at an analysis of the sensibility, and of the different 
senses which compose it, of the ideas which we owe to each 
of them, and to the simultaneous action of several, (B. IL 
ch. II. § 2 : ch. III. IV. and V.) He likewise is the first who 
gave the example of what subsequently in the hands of hi? 
successors became the theory of the faculties of the mind. 
That of Locke, curious, and precious even, for the times, is in 
itself extremely feeble, vague and confused. Faithful, how- 
ever, to the spirit of his philosophy, Locke attempts to present 
the faculties in the order of their probable development. 

The first of which he treats is 'perception : (B. II. ch. IX. § 2.) 
" What perception is, every one will know better by reflecting 
on what he does himself, what he sees, hears, feels, etc , or 
thinks, than by any discourse of mine. Whoever reflects on 
what passes in his own mind, cannot miss it : and if he does 
not reflect, all the words in the world cannot make him have 
any notion of it." § 3. " This is certain, that whatever altera* 
tions are made in the body, if they reach not the mind ; what- 
ever impressions are made on the outward parts, if they are 
not taken notice of within ; there is no perception." § 4. 
" Wherever there is sense, or perception, there is some idea 
actually produced, and present to the understanding." And, 
§ 15. " Perception is the first degree towards knowledge." — 
The perception of Locke is undeniably consciousness, the 
faculty of perceiving what actually passes within us. 

Af\er perception comes retention^ (chap. X. § L) or the 
power of retaining actual perceptions, or ideas, and of COU' 
templating them when present, or of recalling them when 
they have vanished. In this latter case, retention is memory, 
the aids to which are attention and repetition. 

Then comes the faculty of distinguishing ideas, (ch. XI.) 
and that of comparing them ; from whence spring all the 

1'^ ^ . 
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ideas of relation, not to omit the faculty of componfion^ from 
whence spring all the complex ideas which come from the 
combination of several simple ideas. And finally, at a later 
period, the faculty of abstraction and generalization is de- 
veloped. Locke reckons no other faculties. Thus in the 
last analysis, perception, retention or contemplation and 
memory, discernment and comparison, composition, abstrac- 
tion ; these are the faculties of the human understanding ; 
for the wilU together with pleasure and pain, and the passioris, 
which Locke gives as " operations of the mind," form another 
order of phenomena. 

Now what is the character and what is the office of these 
faculties ? About what, for example, is perception exercised ; 
to what is it applied ? To sensation. And what does it ? It 
does nothing but perceive the sensation, nothing but have a 
consciousness of it. Add, according to Locke, (ch. IX. § 1.) 
that the perception is passive, forced, inevitable, it is still no- 
thing but the effect of sensation. The first faculty of the mind, 
then, adds nothing to the sensation ; it merely takes know- 
ledge of it. In retention, contemplation continues this per- 
ception ; when faded, the memory recalls it. Discernment 
separates, composition re-unites these perceptions ; abstraction 
seizes their most general characters : but still, the materials 
are always, in the last analysis, ideas of sensation rendered 
up to perception. Our faculties connect themselves to these 
ideas, and draw from them everything contained in them ; 
but they do not go beyond them, they add nothing to the 
knowledge which they draw from them, but that of their ex- 
istence and of their action. 

Thus, on the one hand, sensation precedes ; on the other, 
the understanding is, for Locke, only an instrument, whose 
whole power is exhausted upon sensation. Locke, to be sure, 
has not confounded sensation and the faculties of the mind ; 
he has most explicitly distinguished them ; but he makes our 
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faculties sustain a secondary and insignificant part, and coo- 
centrates their action upon the data of the senses. From 
this, to the point of confounding them with the sensibility itself, 
it is but a step, and here is the germ, as yet feeble, of that 
Bubsequent theory of sensation transformed^ of sensation as 
the sole and single principle of all operations of the mind.*' 
It is Locke who, without knowing it, or wishing it, has opened 
the route to this exclusive doctrine, by adding to sensatioo 
only faculties whose sole office is to operate upon it without 
any proper and original power of their own. The Sensual 
school, properly spe<iking, is not completely formed till it has 
arrived at that point. In the meantime, while waiting till we 
are called to examine the labors of those by whom the system 
of Locke was urged onward to this point, let us take up this 
system at what it now is, or rather at what it holds out itself 
to be, namely, the pretension of explaining all the ideas that ' 
are or can be in the human understanding, by sensation, and 
by reflection, or the feeling of our own operations. 

/" If we trace the progress of our minds,'' says Locke, (ch. 
XII. § 6.) ^^ and with attention observe how it repeats, adds 
t0|getl)er, and unites its simple ideas received from sensation 
ox reflection, it will lead us further than at first perhaps we 
should have imagined. And I believe we shall And, if wa 
warily observe the originals of our notions, that even the most 
abstruse ideas, how remote soever they may seem from sense, 
of from any operations of our own minds, are yet only such 
as the understanding frames to itself, by repeating and joining 
together ideas, that it had either from objects of sense, or 
from its own operations about them : so that those even large 
and abstract ideas are derived from sensation or reJUctiony 
being no other than what the mind, by the ordinary use of its 

* [As maiDtained by Condillao and other soeoessors of Locke, of 
the Freqch Sensual School.]— Tr, 
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own fticulties, employed about ideas received from objects of 

-sense, or from the operations it observes in itself about them, 

may and does attain unto. This I shall endeavor to show in 

tbe ideas we have of space^ time^ and infinity^ and some few 

others, that seem the most remote from those originals.^' 

All in good time. This has a little the air of a challenge. 
Let us accept it, and let us see, for example, how Locke will 
deduce the idea of space from sensation and from reflection. 

I am a little embarrassed, in attempting to expound to you 
the opinion of Locke concerning space, and I have need here 
to recall to your minds an observation I have already made. 
Locke is the chief of a school. We are not to expect, then, 
that Locke has drawn from his principles all the consequences 
which these principles contain ; nor even are we to expect 
that the inventor of a principle should establish it with the 
most perfect clearness and precision. This remark, which is 
true of the whole Essay on the Human Understanding, is par- 
ticularly true of the chapters where Locke treats of the idea 
of space. There reigns, under a clearness sometimes real, 
but oftener exterior and superficial, an extreme confusion ; — 
and contradictions direct and express, are to be met with not 
only in different chapters, but even in different paragraphs of 
the same chapter. Unquestionably it is the duty of the criti- 
cal historian to relieve these contradictions, in order to charac- 
terize the era and the man ; but history is not merely a mo- 
Dography ; it is not concerned solely with an individual, how- 
ever great he may be ; it investigates particularly the order 
and progress of events, that is to say, in respect to the history 
of philosophy, of systems. It is the geim of the future which 
it seeks in the past. I shall attach myself, then, aAer having 
pointed out once for all, the innumerable inconsistencies of 
Locke, to the task of disengaging from the midst of these 
barren inconsistencies, whatever there is that is fruitful — 
whatever has borne his fruits— that which constitutes a sys- 
tem, and the true system of Locke. This system, you know, 
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consists in deducing all ideas from two sources, sensatiod flod 
reflection. The idea of space, then, being given, it must o^ 
cessariiy be traced to one or the other of these two origins. 
The idea of space is certainly not acquired by reflection, by 
consciousness of the operations of the understanding. It re- 
mains, then, that it must come from sensation. According to 
Locke it is derived from sensation. Here you have his sys- 
tematic principle. We shall allow Locke to start from this 
principle, and systematically deduce the idea of space from it. 
But Locke does not set up to reform the human understand- 
ing ; his office is to explain it. He is to show the origin of 
that which is, not of that which might be or ought to be. 

The problem, then, for him, as for every otlier philosopher, 
is this : the principle of his system being given, to deduce 
from it that which now is, the idea of space, such as it is in 
the minds of all men. We shall therefore allow him to pro- 
ceed according to his system ; — then we shall take from the 
hands of this system, the idea of space as given by it, and we 
shall confront it with the idea of space as we have it, such as 
all men have it, independently of any system whatever. 

According to Locke, the idea of space comes from sensa- 
tion. Now from what sense is it derived ? It is not from the 
sense of smelling, nor taste, nor of hearing. It must then be 
from sight and touch. So Locke says, B. II. ch. XIII. ^ 2. 
" We get the idea of space both by our sight and touch, 
which 1 think is so evident," etc. If the i<lea of space is an 
acquisition of the sight and touch, in order to know what it 
should be under this condition, we must recur to previous 
chapters, where Locke treats of the ideas we gain by the sight, 
and especially by the touch. Let us see what the touch can 
give according to Locke, and according to all the world. The 
touch, aided or not aided by sight, suggests the idea of some- 
thing which resists ; — and to resist is to be solid. '^ The idea 
of solidity, says Locke, (ch. IV. § 1,) we receive by our touch, 
and it arises from the resistance which we find /' And 
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what are the qualities of a solid, of that something which re- 
sists ? Grfeater or less degree of solidity. T^ie greater solid- 
ity is hardness^; less is soilness ; from hence, also, perhaps, 
figure with its dimensions. Take, thea, your solid, your some- 
thing which resists, with its different qualities, and you have 
everjrthing which the touch, whether aided or not aided by 
sight can give you. This something which resists, which is 
solid, which is more or less so, which has such or such a fig- 
ure, the three dimensions, is in a single word, body. 

The touch, then, with the sight, does it suffice to give us 
that which resists, the solid with its qualities, body ? I do not 
wish to examine any further. Analysis would perhaps force 
me to admit here a necessary intervention of something, alto- 
gether different, besides the sense of touch. But I now choose 
rather to suppose that, in reality, the touch, sensation, gives 
the idea of body, such as I have just determined it. That 
sensation may go thus far, I am willing to grant ; that it goes 
further, I deny, and Locke does not pretend. In that exact, 
ingenious, and unassailable chapter, in which, almost without 
anything of the spirit of system, he investigates the products 
of sight and touch, Locke deduces nothing from them but the 
idea of solid, that is to say, of body. If afterwards, and in 
the spirit of his system, he pretends, as we have seen he does, 
that the idea of space is given to us by sensation, that is, by 
the sight and touch, it follows that he reduces the idea of space 
to that of body, and that, for him, space can be nothing else 
but body itself, — body enlarged, indefinitely multiplied, the 
world, the universe, and not only the actual, but the possible 
universe. In fact, {ch. XIII. ^ 10,) Locke says : " the idea 
of place we have by the same means that we get the idea of 
space, (whereof this is but a particular and limited considera- 
tion) namely, by our sight and touch ." Same chap- 
ter, same section : ^^ to say that the world is somewhere, 

means no more than that it does exist ." It is clear, 

that is to say, that the space of the universe is equivalent to 
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neither more nor less than to the universe itfielf, and as the 
idea of the universe is, aAer ali^ nothing hut the idea of body, 
it is to this idea, that the idea of space is reduced. Such is 
the necessary genesis of the idea of space in the system of 
Locke. 

There are, it is true, in these chapters, many contradictory 
paragraphs, and the contradictions are sometimes of the most 
gross and obvious kind ; but it is no less true, that the system 
of Locke being given, that is to say here, sensation being 
given as the sole principle of the idea of space, the result 
which necessarily follows, is the idea of space just such as 
Locke has made it Look once more at the principle : the 
idea of space is given by the sight and touch ; and then see 
the result : to inquire if the world exists somewhere^ is to in- 
quire if the world exists. Upon the road, it is true, Locke 
does not march with a very firm step ; he makes more than 
one false step ; he arrives, .however, at the result which 1 have 
stated, and which his system imposed upon him. Now is 
this result the reality ? The idea of space, the offspring of 
sensation, the systematic daughter of touch and of sight, is it 
the idea of space such as it exists in your minds, and in the 
minds of all men ? Let us see, if at present, such as we arc, 
we confound the idea of body and the idea of space— if they 
are to us but one and the same idea. 

But in bringing ourselves to the test of such an experiment, 
let us beware of two things which corrupt every experiment. 
Let us beware of having in view any particular systematic 
conclusion ; and let us beware of thinking of any origin what- 
ever : for, the pre-occupalion of the mind by such or such an 
origin, would, unconsciously even to ourselves, engage us in 
a false course, and make us attribute to ideas whose actual 
and present character it is our duty to observe, some specific 
character, too much in reference to the origin which we inter- 
nally prefer. We will investigate afterwa»*ds the systematic 
conclusions which may be drawn from the experiment we 
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wish to institute ; liereafter we will also follow up the origin 
of the idea. But our present object and our only object, is to 
state, without any prejudice and without any foreign view, 
what this idea actually is. 

Is the idea of space, then, reducible in the understanding 
to the idea of body ? This is the question. And it is a ques* 
tion of fact. Let us take whatever body you please : take 
thjs book which is before our eyes and in our hands. It re* 
sists, it is solid, it is more or less hard, it has a certain figure, 
etc. Do you think of nothing more in regard to it ? Do you 
not believe, for instance, that this body is somewhere, in a 
certain place ? Be not surprised at the simplicity of my ques- 
tion ; we must not be afmid of recalling philosophers to the 
simplest questions ; for precisely because they are the sim- 
plest, philosophers often neglect them, and systematize before 
they have interrogated the most evident facts, which being 
omitted or falsified precipitate them into absurd systems. 

Is this body then anywhere ? is it in some place ? Yes 
undoubtedly, all men will reply. Very well, then, let us 
take a larger body, let us take the world. Is the world some- 
where also, is it in some place ? Nobody doubts it. Let us 
take thousands, and ten thousands of worlds, and can we not, 
concerning these ten thousands of worlds, put the same ques- 
tion which I have just put concerning this book ? Are they 
somewhere, — ^are they in some place,~are they in space ? 
We may ask the question concerning a world and millions of 
worlds, as well as the book ; and to all these questions, you 
reply equally : the book, the world, the million of worlds, are 
somewhere, are in some place, are in space. There is not a 
human being, unless it may be a philosopher pre-occupied ' 
with his system, who can for a moment doubt what I have 
just said. Take the savage, to whom Locke appeals, take the 
child, and the idiot also, if he be not entirely one, take any 
hu^ian being who has an idea of any body whatever, a book. 
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a world, a million of worlds ; and he will believe, naturally, e 
without being able to give an account of it, that the book, the !■ 
world, the million of worlds, are somewhere, are in sonne = 
place, are in space. And what is it to acknowledge this ? It > 
is to recognize, 'more or less implicitly, that the idea of a book, ''- 
a world, a million ofworlds, solid, resisting, situated in space, 
is one thing ; and that the idea of space, in which the book, 
the world, the million of worlds, are situated, is another thing. 

The idea of s4)ace, then, is one thing, and the idea of body 
is another thing. 

This is so evident that Locke himself, when not under the 
yoke of his system, distinguishes perfectly the idea of body 
from that of space, and establishes the difference very clearly. 
Thus, for instance, B. II. chap. XIII. § 11 : 

" There are some that would persuade us that body and 
extension are the same thing : who either change the signifi* 
cation of words, which I would not suspect them of, they hav- 
ing so severely condemned the philosophy of others because 
it hath been too much placed in the uncertain meaning, 
or deceitful obscurity of doubtful or insignificant terms. If 
therefore they mean by body and extension the same that j 
other people do, viz. by body, something that is solid and ex- i 
tended, whose parts are separable and movable difierent 
ways ; and by extension, only the space that lies between the 
extremities of those solid coherent parts, and which is pos- 
sessed by them : they confound very different ideas one with 
another. For I appeal to every man^s own thoughts, wheth- 
er the idea of space be not as distinct from that of solidity, 
as it is from the idea of scarlet color ? It is true, solidity can- 
not exist without extension, neither can scarlet color exist 
without extension ; but this hinders not, but that they are dis- 
tinct ideas." 

Various considerations are then added which develop at 
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length the difference of body and space ; considerations which 
Qccapy more than ten sections, and to which 1 must refer you, 
loBt I multiply citations too much. 

Thus, according to Locke himself, the idea of space, and 
tlie idea of body are totally distinct. To establish this distinc- 
tion, and place it in a clearer light, let us now notice the differ- 
ent characters which those two ideas present. 

Tou have an idea of a body. You believe that it exists. 
Bat is it possible to suppose, and could you suppose, that such 
a body did not exist ? I would ask you, can you not suppose 
this book to be destroyed ? Undoubtedly. Can you not also 
suppose the whole world to be destroyed, and no body to be 
actually existing ? Unquestionably you can. 

For you, constituted as you are, the supposition of the non- 
existence of bodies involves no contradiction. And what do 
we term the idea of a thing which we conceive as possibly 
non-existent ? It is termed a contingent and relative idea. 
But if you should suppose the book destroyed, the world de- 
stroyed, all matter destroyed, could you suppose space de- 
stroyed ? Can you suppose that if there were no body exist- 
ent, there would then no longer remain any space for the 
bodies which might come into existence ? You are not able 
to m$dce the supposition. Though it is in the power of the 
human mind to suppose the non-existence of body, it is not 
in its power to suppose the non-existence of space. The idea 
of space is then necessary and ahsoliUe. You have, then, two 
characteristics perfectly distinct, by which the ideas of body 
and of space are separated. 

Moreover, every body is evidently limited. You embrace 
its limits in every part. Magnify, extend, multiply the body 
by millions of similar bodies, you have removed, enlarged the 
limits of the body, but you have not destroyed its limits ; you 
conceive them stil!. But in regard to space, it is not so. The 
idea of space is given to you as a continuous whole, in which 
you can very readily form useful and convenient divisions. 
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but at the same time art'^iciid divisions, uiider which subsisti 
the idea of space without limit. For, beyond any determin- 
ate portion of space, there i? space still ; and beyond that 
space, there is still space fofever and forevermore. Thus 
while body has necessarily in all its dimensions soinething 
else which bounds it, namely the space which contains it ; 
there are, on the contrary, no limits to space. 

The idea of body, moreover, is not complete without the 
idea of form and figure, which implies that you can always 
represent it under a determinate form : it is always an image. 
Far otherwise with space, which is conception^ and dot an 
image ; and as soon as you conceive of space by imagining 
it, as soon, that is, as you represent it under any determinate 
form whatever, it is no longer space^ of which you form a 
conception, but something in space, a body. The idea of 
space is a conception of the reason distinct from all sensible 
representation. 

I might pursue this opposition of the ideas of body and of 
space. But it is sufficient to have stated these three funda* 
mental characteristics : 1. The idea of body is contingent and 
relative, while the idea of space is necessary and absolute ; 
2. The idea of body implies the idea of limitation, the idea of 
space implies the absence of all limitation ; 3. And lastly, the 
idea of body is a sensible representation, while the idea of 
space is a pure and wholly rational conception. 

If these characteristics are incontcstibly those of the idea 
of space, and of the idea of body, it follows that these two ideas 
are profoundly distinct, and that no philosophy which pretends 
to rest on the observation of the phenomena of the under- 
standing should ever confound them. Nevertheless, the sys- 
tematic result of Locke is precisely the confusion of the idea 
of space with that of body; and this result necessarily fol- 
lows from the very principle of Locke. In fact, the idea of 
space — condemned beforehand by the system to come from 
sensation, and not being deducible from the smell, the hearing, 
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ar the taste — was behoved to be derived from sight and 
touch ; and coming from sight and touch, it could be no- 
thing else than the idea of body, more or less generalized. 
Now it has been demonstrated that the idea of space is not 
that of body ; it does not, then, come from sight and touch ; 
it does not, then, come from sensation ; and as it can still less 
be deduced from reflection, from the sentiment of our own 
operations; and as it nevertheless exists; it follows that aZ/ 
ideas are not derived from sensation and rejieclion^ and the 
S3rstem of Locke concerning the origin of ideas is defective 
and vicious, at least in regard to the idea of space. 

But what ! does this vaunted system contain nothing but 
manifest and destructive contradictions to facts admitted by 
aU men ? In order the better to penelratc the system of 
Locke, and bring out whatever is sound in it, as we have just 
recognized wherein it is vicious, we must ourselves take stand 
upon the ground of Locke, and investigate the question which 
is, with him, the great philosophical problem. After having 
determined the characteristics of the idea of space and of 
the idea of body, as they now actually exist in the intelligence 
of all men, and shown that these characteristics establish a 
profound difference between these two ideas ; — we must now 
inquire what their origin really is ; we must investigate the 
origin of the idea pf space relatively to the idea of body. 
Everything thus far, I trust, is simple and clear; for we have 
not set foot out of the human intelligence as it now manifests 
itself. Let us advance onward ; but let us endeavor that the 
light which we have already gained from impartial observa- 
tion be not quenched in the darkness of an hypothesis. 

There are two sorts of origin. There are in the assem- 
blage of human cognitions, two orders of relations which it is 
important clearly to distinguish. 

Two ideas being given, we may inquire whether the one 
does not suppose the other ; wliether the one being admitted, 

8 
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we must not admit the other likewise, or be guilty of a paralo- 
gism. This is the logical order of ideas. 

If we regard the question of the origin of ideas under thk 
point of view, let us see what result it will give in respect to 
the particular inquiry before us. 

The idea of body and the idea of space being given, which 
supposes the other ? Which is the logical condition of the 
admission of the others ? Evidently the idea of space is the 
logical condition of the admission of the idea of body. In 
fact> take any body you please, and you cannot admit the idea 
of it but under the condition of admitting, at ,the same time, 
the idea of space ; otherwise you would admit a body which 
was now here, which was in no place, and such a body is ip« 
conceivable. Take an aggregate of bodies ; or take a single 
body, since every body is also an aggregate of particles ; — 
these particles are more or less distant from each other, and 
at the same time they co-exist together : these are the condi- 
tions of every body,^even the smallest. But do you not per- 
ceive what is the condition of the idea of co-existence and of 
distance ? Evidently the idea of space. For how could there 
be distance between bodies or the particles of a body, without 
space, and what possible co-existence is there, except in a 
continuous whole ? It is the same with contiguity. Destroy, 
in thought, continuity of space, and distance is no longer 
appreciable ; neither co-existence nor contiguity are possible. 
Moreover, continuity is extension. We are not to believe (and 
Locke has very clearly established it, B. II. ch. XIII. § 11,) 
that the idea of extension is adequate 1o the idea of body. 
The fundamental attribute of body is resistance ; from hence 
solidity ; but solidity does not imply in itself that this solidity 
is extended.* There is no extension but under the condition 
of a continuity, that is, of space. The extension of a body, 

* On this important point see the Essay of Dugald Stewart, on the 
lUealism of Berkley in bis Phi). Essays. 
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tben, already supposes space ; space is not the body or resis- 
tance ; but that which resists doe^ not resist except upon sona<9 
real point Now every real point is extended, is in space. 
Take away, therefore, the idea of space and of extension, and 
DO real body is supposable. Therefore as tlie last conclusion, 
in the logical order of human knowledge, the idea of body is 
not the logical condition of the admission of the idea of space ; 
but on the contrary, it is the idea of space, of continuity, of 
extension, which is the logical condition of the admission of 
the slightest idea of body. 

Unquestionably, then, when we regard the question of the 
origin of ideas under the logical point of view, this solution, 
which is incontestible, overwhelms the system of Locke. 
Now it is at this point that the Ideal school has in general 
taken up the question of the origin of ideas. By the origin of 
ideas, they commonly understand the logical filiation of ideas. 
Hence they have said, with their last and most illustrious in- 
terpreter, that so far is the idea of body from being the foun- 
dation (Kant should have added, the logical foundation) of the 
idea of space, that it is the idea of space which is the founda- 
tion [the logical condition] of the idea of body. The idea of 
body is given to us by the touch and the sight, that is, by ex- 
perience of the senses. On the contrary, the idea of space is 
given to us, on occasion of the idea of body, by the under- 
standing, the mind, the reason ; in fine, by a faculty other 
than sensation. Hence the Kantian formula : the pure ra- 
tional idea of space comes so little from experience, that it is 
the condition of all experience. This bold formula is incon- 
testibly true in all its strictness, when taken in a certain re- 
ference, in reference to the logical order of human cog- 
nitions. 

But this is not the sole order of cognition ; and the logical 
relation does not comprise all the relations which ideas mu- 
tually sustain. There is still another, that of anterior, or 
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posterior, the order of the relative development of ideas in 
time — their chronological order. And the question of the 
origin of ideas may be regarded under this point of view. 
Now the idea of space, we have just seen, is clearly the logical 
condition of all sensible experience. Is it also the chronologic 
cal condition of all experience, and of the idea of body ? I 
believe no such thing. If we take ideas in the order in which 
they actually evolve themselves in the intelligence, if we in- 
vestigate only their history and successive appearance, it is 
not true that the idea of space is antecedent to the idea of 
body. Indeed it is so little true, that the idea of space chro* 
nologically supposes the idea of body, that, in fact, if you had 
not the idea of body, you would never have the idea of space. 
Take away sensation, take away the sight and touch, and 
you have no longer any idea of body, and consequently none 
of space. Space is the place of bodies ; he who has no idea 
of a body, will never have the idea of space which contains 
it. Rationally, logically, if you had not the idea of space, 
you could not have the idea of a body ; but the converse is 
true chronologically, and in fact, the idea of space comes up 
only along with the idea of body : and as you have not the 
idea of Ixxly without immediately having the idea of space, it 
follows that these two ideas are contemporaneously I wj^go 
further. Not only may we say that the idea of body is con- 
temporaneous with the idea of space, but we may say, and 
ought to say, that it is anterior to it. In fact the idea of space 
is contemporaneous with the idea of body in this sense, that 
as soon as the idea of body is given you, you cannot but have 
that of space ; but in fine, it was necessary that you should 
have had at first that of a body, in order that — upon the idea 
of a body being given you — the idea of space which contains 
it, should appear [or be evolved in your consciousness.] It 
is then by [occasion of] the idea of body, that you go to that 
of space. Take away the idea of body, and you would never 
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)»V6 tbe idea of space which eocloses it. The former, then, 
may be called the historical and chronological condition of 
die other. 

Undouliledly, and I cannot repeat it too much, for it is the 
kmok of the difficulty, the secret of the problem, undoubtedly 
as the idea of body is given, that instant the idea of 
evolved ; but if this condition be not fulfilled, the idea 
of apaoe would never enter the human understanding. When 
it ia awakened tliere, it remains fixed, independently of the 
idea of body which introduced it there, [occasioned its evolu- 
tion ;} for we may suppose space without body, ahhough we 
eanooC suppose body without space. It is not possible for the 
leasoD, in its state of development, to comprehend the idea of 
body^ unless pceviously it has formed the idea of space ; but 
fomierly, in the cradle of the human intelligence, if the idea 
of body had not been given, never would the idea of space 
have been evolved in the understandinij^ The former was 
ibe chronological condition of the latter, as the latter is the 
logioal oonditioQ of the former.* These two orders are com- 
pletely reciprocal, and, so to say, in a certain sense all the 
worid are right, and all the world are wrong. Logically^ 
Idealism aad Kant are right, in maintaining that the pure idea 
^i^Mse is the condition of the idea of body, and of experi- 
'; and eknmologicaUy^ Empiricism and Locke are right 

tbeir turn, in holding up experience, that is, on this point, 
ition, the sensation of sight and touch, as. the condition of 
the idea of space, and of the develo'pment of the reason. 

la general, Idealism more or less neglects the question of 
the origia of ideas, and scarcely regards them but in their ac- 
tiDsl characler. Taking its position, at^e outset, an^idst the 
bds of the understanding as at present aeveloped, it does nol 
iavestigate their successdve acquisition and historical develop* 

1 II mMiii-M I m -- II 1 ■ I r- "^ ■ • "" 

* Fnigmens PkUosophiqueSy p. 228, ** Programme of a Course of 
UtUareg ddivered in 1817. [See Additiokal ^ixchb. — Tr.] 
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ment ; it does not investigate the chronological ord«r ^MTideafl: 
It confines itself to their logical validity ; it startftAdm reaaoD, 
not from experience. Locke, on the contrary, pre-occiipied 
with the question of the origin of ideas, neglects their actual 
characters, confounds t)ieir chronological condition with thmt 
logical ground, and the power of reason with that of experi- 
ence, which indeed precedes and guides the former, hut which 
does not constitute it. Experience, when put in its just place^ 
is seen to he the condition, hut not the ground of knowledge. 

Does it go further, and pretend to constitute all knowledge ? 
It then becomes nothing but a system, a system incomplete, 
exclusive, and vicious. It becomes Empiricism where it is 
opposed to Idealism, which latter is, in its turn, the exaggera- 
tion of the proper power of Reason, the usurpation of Reasoo 
over Experience, the destruction, or the foi^etfulness of the 
chronological and experimental condition of knowledge, and 
which arises from its exclusive pre-occupation with its logical 
and rational principles. Now it is I.iOcke who has introduced 
and accredited Empiricism in the Philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. 

Locke very clearly saw that we could have no idea of space, 
if we had not some idea of body. That it is not body, how- 
ever, which constitutes space, I have proved ; it is body which 
fills space. If it is body which fills space, it is body which 
measures it. If it is body which fills and measures space, it 
follows that if space is not body, we never know anything 
cotjcerning space, except what body teaches us. Locke saw 
this : that is his merit. His fault is, 1, in having confounded 
that which fills and measures space and reveals it to us, with 
the proper idea of spye itself ; 2, and this second fault is far 
more general and comprehensive than the first, in having con- 
founded the chronological condition of ideas with their logical 
condition, the experimental data, external or internal, upon 
condition of which the understanding conceives certain ideas 
with the ideas themselves. 
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Ttm » the most general critical point of view which is to 
be taken of all the metaphysics of Locke. I hare drawn it 
fiom the examination I hare just made of his theory of the 
kiea of space. It may be applied, and I shall apply it in the 
aoooeeding discussions, to his theory of the idea of the infinite, 
of time, and of other ideas, which Locke has made boast of, 
as' you know, of deducing easily from experience, from sensa- 
tion or from reflection. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



I SHALL begin at this time, by placing before you the results 
at which we arrived in the last lecture. The question was 
concerning Space. 

A sound philosophy unquestionably ought not to suppress 
and destroy the ontological questions concerning the nature of 
space considered in itself; whether it is material, or spiritual, 
— whether it is a substance, or an attribute, — whether it is in* 
dependent of God, or is to be referred to God himself. For 
all these questions are undeniably in the human mind. But 
they should be postponed until psychological observations, cor- 
reedy made and skilfully combined, shall put us in a condition 
to resolve them. Our first occupation, then, is with the purely 
psychological question concerning the idea of space. 

If we interrogate the human understanding, as it is develop* 
ed in all men, we shall recognize the idea of space with these 
three characteristics, noticeable among several others: 1. 
Space is given us as necessary, while body is given as that 
which may or may not exist ; 2. Space is given us as without 
limits, while body is given as limited on every side ; 3. The 
idea of space is altogether rational, while that of body is ac- 
companied by a sensible representation. 

The preliminary question concerning the actual character- 
istics of the idea of space beiug thus resolved, we may, with- 
out danger, advance to the far more difficult question concern- 
ing the origin of the idea. Now here we have carefully dis- 
tinguished two points of view, which are intimately blended 
togetlier, but which analysis should separate, namely, the 
logical order of ideas, and their chronological order. In the 
logical view, body pre-supposes space ; for what is body ? 
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The juxta-positioD, the co-existence of resisting points, that iSf 
of solids. But how could this juxta-position, this co<«ziMence« 
happen but in a continuity, in space ? But while, in the order 
of reason and of nature, body pre-sijpposes space ; it is tniei 
on the other hand, that in the chronological order, there is a 
contemporaneousness of the idea of body and that of space ; 
we cannot have the idea of body without that of space, nbr of 
space without that of body. And if, in this contemporaneous 
process, one of these ideas may be distinguished as*the ante- 
cedent, in the order of time^ of the other, it is not the idea of 
space which is anterior to that of body ; it is the idea of body 
which is anterior to that of space. It is not from the idea of 
space that we start; and if the sensibility, if the touch, did not 
take the initiative, and give us, immediately, the idea of resis- 
tance, of solid, of body, we should never have the idea of space. 
This initiative, taken by the touch, marks the idea of solid, of 
4 body, with the character of an antecedent, relatively to that of 
space. Without doubt the idea of body could never be formed 
and completed in the mind, if we had not already there the idea 
of space ; but still, the former idea springs up first in time ; it 
precedes in some degree tlie idea of space, which [is awakened 
along with it and] immediately follows it. 

Here then are the two orders perfectly distinct, and even 
opposed to each other. In the order of nature and of reason, 
body pre-supposes space. In the order of the acquisition of 
knowledge, on the contrary, it is the confused and obscure 
idea of solid, of body, which is the condition of the idea of 
space. Now the idea of body is acquired in the perception of 
touch, aided by the sight ; it is, then, an acquisition of expe- 
rience. It is, then, correct to say, that, in the chronological 
order of knowledge, experience and a certain developmieut 
of the senses, are the condition of the acquisition of the idea 
of space ; and at the same time, as body pre-supposes space, 
and as the idea of space is given us by the reason, and not by 
the senses or experience, it is true also that, logically, the idea 
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of qpttce and a certain exertion of the reason, are pre-supposed 
in experience. 

At this point of view, the true character, the merit and the 
defects, of the system of Locke, arc discovered. What has 
Locke done ? Instead of being contented to postpone, he has, 
I apprehend, destroyed the ontological questions concerning 
the nature of space. True, indeed, he always has the sagacity 
to occupy himself, first of all, with the psychological ques* 
tion concerning the idea of space. But he ought to have tar- 
ried much longer in the inquiry into the actual characteristics 
of this idea ; and it was a great fault in him, to throw himself 
at the outset upon the question of its origin. Now his general 
systein of the origin of ideas being that all our ideas are de- 
rived frolh two sources, reflection, that is consciousness, and 
sensation ; and as the idea of space could not come from con- 
sciousness, it clearly behoved to come from sensation ; and 
in order to deduce the idea of space from sensation, it was 
necessary to resolve it into the idea of body. This, Locke 
has done in the systematic parts of his work, though at the 
same time contradicting himself more than once ; for some- 
times he speaks of space as altogether distinct from solidity. 
But when his system comes up, when he puts upon himself the 
necessity of deducing the idea of space from sensation, then 
he affirms that the idea of space is acquired by [not merely 
occasioned by the exercise of] the sight and by the touch. 
Now the touch, aided by the sight, gives us only body, and 
not space ; and by this process alone, Locke, implicitly, redu- 
ces space to body. He does the same thing, explicitly, when 
he says that to ask if the world exists in any place, is simply 
to ask if the world exists. This identifying the existence of 
space with the existence of body, [for it is not merely saying 
that the existence of the one involves the idea of the existence 
of the other, which would be allowing two distinct ideas,] is 
[if Locke meant anything and understood himself, nothing 
le«i than] to identify the idea of space with that of body. This 

9 
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ideotity was necessary to render his system Btrict, at least in 
appearance. But the universal belief of the human race de- 
clares that body is one thing, and space, which encloses it, 
another thing ; the world and all possible worlds, one thing ; 
the infinite and illimitable space which would enclose them, 
another thing. Bodies measure space, but do not constitute it 
The idea of body is indeed in time the antecedent [and ooca* 
sion] of the idea of space ; but it is not the idea itself. 

So much for the idea of space. Let us now proceed fur- 
ther to interrogate the second book of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, concerning the most important ideas ; and we 
shall see that Locke constantly confounds the order of the ac- 
quisition of knowledge with the logical order, the necessary 
antecedent of an idea with the idea itself. I propose now to 
examine the system, of Locke in relation to the idea of time, 
the idea of the infinite, of personal identity, and of substance. 
I begin with Locke, with the idea of time. 

Here the first rule, you know, is to neglect the question 
concerning the nature of time, and to inquire solely what is 
the idea of time in the human understanding ; whether it is 
there, and with what characteristics it is there. It is there. 
There is no one, who, as soon as he has before his eyes, or 
represents to his imagination, any event whatever, does not 
conceive that it has passed, or is passing, in a certain time. I 
ask whether it is possible to suppose an event, which you are 
not compelled to conceive as taking place some hour, some 
day, some week, some year, some century ? There is not an 
event, real or possible, which escapes the necessity of this 
conception of a time in which it must have taken place. You 
can even suppose the abolition, the non*existence of every 
event ; but you cannot suppose this of time. Standing before a 
time-piece, you may very easily make the supposition, that from 
one hour to another, no event has taken place ; you are how- 
ever none the less convinced that time has passed away, even 
when no event has marked its course. The idea of time. 
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then, like the idea of spsuse, is marked with the characteris* 
tk; of necessity. I add, that, like space, it is also illimitable. 
The divisions of time, like those of space, are purely artificial, 
and involve the supposition of a unity, an absolute continuity 
of time. Take millions of events, and do with them as you 
did with bodies, multiply them indefinitely, and they will nev- 
er equal the time which precedes and which succeeds them. 
Before all finite time, and beyond all finite time, there is still 
time unlimited, infinite, inexhaustible. Finally, as with the 
idea of space necessary and illimitable, so is it with the, idea 
of iitne necessary and Illimitable ; it is a pure idea of the 
reason, which escapes all sensible representation, all grasp of 
the imagination and the sensibility. 

Now it is with respect to the origin of the idea of time as 
with the origin of the idea of space. Here again we are to 
distinguish the order of the acquisition of our ideas from their 
lexical order. In the logical order of ideas, the idea of any 
succession of events pre-supposes that of time. There could 
not be any successbn, but upon condition of a continuous 
duration, to the different points of which the several members 
of the succession may be attached. Take away the continu- 
ity of time, and you take away the possibility of the succes- 
sion of the events ; just as the continuity of space being taken 
away, the possibility of the juxta-position and co-existence of 
bodies is destroyed. 

But in the chronological order, on the contrary, it is the 
idea of a succession of events, which precedes the idea of 
time as including them. I do not mean to say in regard to 
time, any more than in regard to space, that we have a clear, 
distinct, and complete idea of a succession, and that then the 
kiea of time, as including this series or succession, springs up. 
1 merely say, it is clearly necessary that we should have a 
perception of some events, in order to conceive that these 
events are in time, [and in order along with^ and by occasion 
of, those events to have the idea of time awakened in the 
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mind.] Time is the place of events, just as space is the place 
of bodi^n ; whoever had no idea of any event, [no perception 
of any succession] would have no idea oi time. If, then, \Y^ 
logical condition of the idea of succession, lies in the idea of 
time, the chronological condition of the idea of time is the 
idea of succession. 

To this result, then, we are come : the idea of succession 
is the occasion, the chronological antecedent of the necessary 
conception of time. Now every idea of succession is unde- 
niably an acquisition of experience. It remains to ascertain of 
what experience. Is it inward, or outward experience? 
The first idea of succession, — is it given in the spectacle of 
outward events, or in the consciousness of the events that pass 
within us ? 

Take a succession of outward events. In order that these 
events may be successive, it is necessary that there should be 
a first event, b, second, a third, etc. But if, when you see 
the second event you do not remember the first, it would not 
be the second ; there could be for you no succession. You 
would always remain fixed at the first event, which would 
not even have the character of first to you, because there 
would be no second. The intervention of memory is neces- 
sary, then, in order to conceive of any succession whatever. 
Now memory has for its objects nothing external ; it relates 
not to things, but to ourselves ; we have no memory but of 
ourselves. When we say, we remember such a person, we 
remember such a place, — it means nothing more than that we 
remember to have been seeing such a place, or we remember 
to have been hearing or seeing such a person. There is* no 
memory but of ourselves, because there is no memory but 
where there is consciousness. If consciousness then is the 
condition of memory, and memory the condition of thne, it 
follows that the first succession is given us in ourselves, in 
consciousness, in the proper objects and phenomena of con- 
sciousness, in our thoughts, in our -ideas. But if the first 
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saooesnon gtTeti us, is that of our ideas, as to all succession 
is necessarily attached the conception of time, it follows again, 
that the first idea we have of time, is that of the time in 
which we are ; and so the first succession for us, is the suc- 
cession of our own ideas, the first duration for us is our own 
daration ; the succession of outward events, and the duration 
in which these events are accomplished, is not known to us 
till afterwards. I do not say, that the succession of outward 
events is nothing but an induction from the succession of our 
own ideas; neither do I say that outward duration is nothing 
but an induction from our own personal duration : but I say, 
that we cannot have an idea, either of external succession, or 
of duration, till aAer we have had the consciousness and the 
memory of some internal phenomena, and consequently of 
our own duration. Thus, then, summarily, the first duration 
given us, is our own ; because the first succession which is 
given, is the succession of our own ideas. 

A profound and penetrating analysis might carry us further 
still. There is a crowd of ideas, of phenomena, under the 
eye of consciousness. To inquire what is the first succession 
given us, is to inquire what are the first ideas, the first pheno- 
mena, which fall under consciousness, and form the first suc- 
cession. Now it is evident, in respect to our sensations, that 
they are not phenomena of consciousness except upon this 
condition : that we pay attention to them. Thousands and 
thousands of impressions may affect my sensibility ; but if I 
do not give them my attention, I have no consciousness of 
thera. It is the same with respect to many of my thoughts, 
which, if the attention is directed elsewhere, do not come to 
my consciousness, but vanish in reveries. The essential con- 
dition of consciousness is attention ; the internal phenomenon, 
mosft intimately allied to consciousness then, is attention ; and 
a series of acts of attention is, necessarily, the first successioA 
which is given us. Now what is attention ? It is not a re* 
action of the organs against the impression received. It it 

9» 
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nothing less than the toUl itself; for nobody is attentive with" 
out willing to be 90 ; and attention at last resolves itself into 
the will. Thus, the first act of attention is a voluntary act, 
the first event of which we have a consciousness, is a volition, 
and the will is the foundation of consciousness. The first 
succession, then, is that of our voluntary acts ; the element 
of succession is volition. Now succession measures time, as 
body measures space ; from whence it follows, that the first 
succession being that of voluntary acts, the will is the primi- 
tive measure of time ; and as a measure, it has this excellence, 
that it is equal to itself; for everything differs in the con- 
sciousness, sensations and thoughts, while acts of attention, 
being eminently simple, are essentially similar. 

Such is the theory of the primitive and equal measure of 
time which we owe to M. de Biran ; and you may see it ex- 
pressed with perfect originality of analysis and of style, in the 
Lectures of M. Royer'Collard.* M. de Biran, continually 

* ^Oeuvres eompltU* de Thomas Kilit^ puhlUes par M. Th. Jour- 
FROY avtc dcs Fragmerts de M. Royer-Collaro. Paris, 1829. To 
the third and fourth volume of this edition of Reid*B works the edi- 
tor has attached copious extracts tmd teports of Royer-CoUsrd^s lec- 
tures, delivered in 181 1 — 1814. An extended discussion concerniDg 
duration may be found in Vol. IV. p 347 — 420. it is too long to be 
introduced io this place i a brief view of its results is all that caa be 
given. 

The first duration we conceive is, according to Royer-CoIIard, 
our own. It is not in the succession of our feelings that our dura- 
tion consists > for succession presupposes a duration in which it 
takes place. Our duration results from the sentimeAt of our con- 
tinued identity which results from the coxitiniLity of our activitj^y 
attested by consciousness and memory. To act, with consciooA- 
ness and memory of acting, is to endure. Whenever, ia the coi^ 
sciousness of our own activity and the soceessioD of its acts, we 
acquire the conception of the duration (our own) in which that suc- 
cession takes place, it becomes independent of the sentiment of our 
own identical and continuous existence, which contained- it. By oo» 
cation of our own duration, we conceive a necessary and iUimitabif 
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repeated that the element of duration is the will ; and in or* 
der to pass from our own duration to outward duration, from 
the Buooession of our own acts, to the succession of events, 
from the primitive and equal measure of time for us, to the 
aherior and more or less uniform measure of time without us, 
H de Biran had recourse to a two-fold phenomenon of the 
wOly which has reference at once to the external and to the 
lotemal world. According to de Biran, the type of the senti- 
ment of the will is the sentiment of eflTort. I make an efibrt 
to raise my arm, and I raise it. I make an effort to walk, 
and I walk. The effort is a relation with two terms ; the 
one is internal, namely, the will, the act of the will,«-the 
other is external, namely, the movement of the arm, or the 
step that I take, which has its cause and its measure in the 
internal movement of the will. Now a movement is nothing 
else in itself but a most simple act of the will. It is at first 
altogether internal ; then it passes outward, in the external 
movement produced by the nisus or efibrt, a movement which 

dnration, the eternal theatre of all existences and all contingent sac- 
cessions ; and not only do we conceive it, but wc are invincibly per- 
snaded of its reality. This passage from the conception of time 
within us to time without us, is made, in tlie opinion of Royer-Col- 
lard, by what be calls a natural induction. His view of this point 
seems unnecessary and burdened with difficulties, the nature of 
whifth the reader will apprehend from the criticism of it, by Cousin, 
as applied to the conception of causality, iu the next chapter. To 
explain the origin of the conception of Time, it seems to us sufficient 
to say that when by occasion of experience any particular succession 
is given, the mind, in virtue of its own activity and by its own laws, 
finrms the necessary and universal conception of time. The primitive 
■Qceession given in consciousness and memory (that is, according to 
Boyer-Collard, the acts of our own will,) furnishing us the notion of 
time concrete, particular and determinate (our own duration) suffices 
to supply the condition under which the mind in virtue of its own 
laws, without resorting to the process of induction , but immediately 
Ibnos the conception of duration without us, time absolute, unlim- 
ited.— -Tr.] 
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reflects that of the will, and hecotnes the measure of all the 
subsequent external movements, as the will itself is the prira- 
itive and undecomposable measure of the ficpt moYement 
which it produces. 

Without taking upon myself either the honor, or the re- 
sponsibility of all parts of this theory, I hasten to notice that 
of Locke. The merit of Locke consists in having proved 
that the idea of time, of duration, of eternity, is suggested to 
us by the idea of some succession of events ; and that this 

§ 

succession is taken, not from the external world, but from the 
world of consciousness. See B. II. ch. XIV. XV. XVI. For 
example, ch. XIV. § 4 : ^* men derive their ideas of duration 
from their reflection on the trains of the ideas they observe to 
succeed one another in their own understandings.^' And, 
§ 6 : " the idea of succession is not from motion." Also* 
^ 12 : '^ the constant and regular succession of ideas is the 
measure and standard of all other successions." The analy- 
sis of Locke undoubtedly does not go far enough ; it do(^s not 
determine in what particular succession of ideas, the first suc- 
cession, the first duration, is given to us. And when it is 
said that Locke, in making the idea of duration to come from 
reflection, makes it to come from the sentiment of the opera- 
tions of the mind, yet as according to Locke, the operations 
of the mind are not all active and voluntary, his theory is very 
far from being the same with that which I have just now 
stated. But it njust be acknowledged that the one has opened 
the road for the other ; and that it was doing much to have 
deduced the idea of time from the interior, from the phe- 
nomena of reflection. This is the merit of Locke's theory. 
The vice of it however, is more considerable ; but still it is 
closely allied to the merit. Locke saw that the idea of time 
is given in succession, and that the first succession for us, is, 
necessarily, the succession of our own ideas. Thus far Locke 
deserves only praise, for he gives the succession of our ideas 
merely as the condition of the acquisition of the idea of time ; 
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but the condition of a thing is easily taken for the thing itself,, 
and Locke,* after having taken the idea of body, the mere 
condition [chronological antecedent, and occasion] of the idea 
of space, for the idea of space itself, here also takes the con- 
dition of the idea of time, for the idea itself. He confounds 
succession with time. He not only says that the succession 
of our ideas^ is the condition of the conception of time ; but 
he says that time is nothing else than the succession of our 
ideas. B. II. ch. XIV. § 4 ; " That we have our notion of 
succession and duration from this original, namely, from re- 
flection on the train of ideas which we find to appear one 
afler another in our minds, seems plain to me in that we have 
DO perception of duration, but by considering the train of ideas 
that take their turns in our understandings. When that suc- 
cession of ideas ceases, our perception of duration ceases with 
it ; which every one clearly experiments in himself, while he 
sleeps soundly, whether an hour, or a day, or a month, or a 
year ; of which duration of things, whilst he sleeps or thinks 
not, he has no perception at all, but it is quite lost to him ; 
and the moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the mo- 
ment he begins to think again, seems to him to have no dis- 
tance. And so, I doubt not, it would be to waking man, if it 
were possible for him too keep only one idea in his mind, 
without variation and the succession of others." 

In this whole passage there is ; 1. A confusion of two ideas 
very distinct— duration and succession. 

2. An obvious paralogism ; for duration is explained by 
succesiion, which, in its turn, is explicable only by duration. 
In truth, where do the elements of any succession follow each 
other, if not in some duration ? Or how could succession — 
the distance, so to say, between ideas — lake place, unless in 
the space proper to ideas and to minds, that is, in time ? 

3. Moreover, see to what results the theory of Locke leads. 
If succession is no longer merely the measure of time, but 
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time itself; if the succession of ideas is no longer the condi- 
tion of the conception of time, but the conception itself ; it fol- 
lows that time is nothing else than the fact of there being a 
succession of our ideas. The succession of our ideas is more 
or less rapid ; and time then is more or less short, not in ap- 
pearance, but in reality. In absolute sleep, in lethai^, all 
succession of idea ceases ; and then we have no duration, and 
not only have we no duration, but there is no duration for any- 
thing ; for not only our time, but time in itself, is nothing but 
the succession of our ideas. Ideas exist but under the eye of 
consciousness ; but there is no consciousness in lethargy, in 
total sleep ; consequently there was no time. The time-piece 
vainly moved on ; the time-piece was wrong ; and the sun, 
like the time-piece, should have stopped. 

These are the results, very extravag&nt indeed, and yet the 
necessary results of confounding the idea of succession with 
that of time ; and the confusion itself is necessary in the gene- 
ral system of Locke, which deduces all our ideas from sensa- 
tion and reflectiorL Sensation had according to him given 
space ; reflection gives time ; but reflection, that is, conscious- 
ness with memory, pertains only to the succession of our ideas, 
of our voluntary acts ; a succession finite and contingent, and 
not time, necessary and unlimited, in which this succession 
takes place. Experience, whether external or internal, gives 
us only the measure of time, and not time itself. Now Locke, 
by his assumed theory, was forbidden any source of know- 
ledge but sensation and reflection. It was necessary of course 
to make time explicable by the one or the other. He saw 
very clearly that it was not explicable by sensation, and it 
could not be by reflection, except upon reducing it to the 
measure of time, that is to say, to succession.* Locke has 
thus, it is true, destroyed time ; but he has saved hissyst.em. 



* [For we are conscious of Succession, (the succession of our own 
ideas) but not of Time.— Tr.] 
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It 18 at the same price he will save it again in respect to the 
idea of the Infinite. 

Time and Space have for their characteristics, that they are 
illimitable and infinite. Without doubt the idea of the infinite 
is applicable to something else besides time and space ; but 
aioce we have hitherto treated only of time and space, we will 
DOW refer the idea of the infinite merely to time and space, 
as Locke has set the example. 

Space and time are infinite. Now the idea of the infinite 
may be detached from the ideas of time and space, and con- 
8idere<] in itself, provided we always keep in mind the subject 
from which it is abstracted. The idea of the infinite unques- 
tionably exists in the human understanding, since there is un- 
deniably in it the idea of time, and the idea of space, which 
are infinite. The infinite is distinct from the finite, and con- 
sequently from the multiplication of the finite by itself, that is, 
from the indefinite. Zeroes of the finite added as many 
times as you please to themselves, will never make up the 
infinite. You can no more deduce the infinite from the 
finite, than you could deduce space from body, or time from 
succession. 

In respect to the origin of the idea of the infinite, recollect 
that if you had not had the idea of any body, nor of any suc- 
ceasicHi, you would never have had the idea of space, nor of 
time ; but that at the same time, you cannot have the idea 
of a body or of a succession, without having [necessarily 
awakened along with it] the idea of space or of time. Now 
body and succession are the finite ; space and time are the 
iofioite. Without the finite, there is for you no infinite ; but 
at the sanoe time, immediately that you have the idea of the 
finite, you cannot help having the idea of the infinite. Here 
recollect again the distinction between the order of the acqui- 
ntioD of our cognitions and their logical order. In the logical 
order, the finite supposes the infinite as its necessary ground ; 
but in the chronological order, the idea of the finite is the ne- 
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cessary condition [occasion] of the acquisition of the idea of 
the infinite. 

These facts are evident and undeniable ; but Locke had a 
system, and this system consisted in admitting no other origin 
of all our ideas but sensation and reflection. Now the idea of 
the finite, which resolves itself into that of body and of succes- 
sion, comes easily from sensation or from reflection ; but the 
idea of the infinite, which resolves itself neither into the idea 
of body nor of succession, since time and space are neither the 
one nor the other of these two,-^the idea of the infinite, can 
come neither from sensation nor from reflection. If the idea 
of the infinite subsist, the system of Locke must then be false. 
It was necessary then that the idea of the infinite should not 
subsist ; and Locke has accordingly repulsed and eluded it as 
much as possible. He begins by declaring that the idea of 
the infinite is very^ obscure, while that of the finite is very clear 
and comes easily into the mind, (B. II. ch. XVII. § 2.) But 
in the first place, whether obscure, or not obscure, is it in the 
intelligence ? That is the question, and whether obscure or not 
obscure, if it is real, it is your duty as a philosopher to admit 
it, whether you can render it clearer or not. 

And then as to the obscure, let us understand odrselves. 
The senses have to do only with body ; consciousness or re- 
flection, with succession. The objects of sense and of con- 
sciousness are then body and succession, that is to say, the 
finite. Thus truly nothing is clearer, for sense or for con- 
sciousness, than the finite ; while the infinite is and ought to 
be very obscure for sense and consciousness, for this very 
simple and suflicient ground, that the infinite is the object 
neither of sense nor of consciousness, but of the reason alone. 
If, then, you go about to apprehend the infinite by sense and 
consciousness, it is necessarily obscure and even inaccessible ; 
but if by reason, nothing is clearer, even to the degree that it 
is then precisely the finite which becomes obscure to your 
eyes and escapes you. Thus you may perceive how Em- 
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pincisin, giouDcliDg itself exclusively upon experience, in* 
temal or external, is naturally led to the denial of the infinite ; 
while Idealism, grounding itself exclusively upon the reason, 
forms a very clear idea of the infinite, but scarcely admits the 
finite, which is not the appropriate object of the reason. 

AfWr having sported awhile with the idea of the infinite as 
obscure, Locke objects again that it is purely negative, that it 
has nothing positive in it. B. II. ch. XVII. § 13 : ^^ We have 
DO positive idea of infinity.'' § 16 : ^' We have no positive 
idea of an infinite duration.'' ^ 18 : ^ We have no positive 
idea of infinite space." Here we have the accusation so 
of\en since repeated, against the conceptions of reason that 
they are not positive. But first, observe that there can no 
more be an idea of succession without the idea of time, than 
of time without the previous idea of succc^ssion ; and no more 
idea of body without the idea of space, than of space without 
the previous idea of body ; that is to say, there can no more 
be the idea of the finite without the idea of infinite, than of the 
infinite without the previous idea of the finite. From whence 
it follows in strictness, that these ideas suppose each other, 
and if any one pleases to say, reciprocally limit each other; 
and consequently, the idea of the infinite is no more the nega* 
tive of that of the finite, than the idea of the finite is the nega- 
tive of that of the infinite. They are both negatives on the 
same ground, or they are both positives^ for they are two 
^muUaneous affirmations, and every affirmation gives a posi- 
tive idea. 

Or does Locke understand by positive, that which falls un- 
der experience extei[nal or internal, and by negative, that, 
which does not fall under experience ? Then I grapt that the 
idea of body and of succession, that is of the finite, does fall 
solely under experience, under sensation and consciousness ; 
and that it alone is positive, while the idea of time and of 
space, that is, of the infinite, falling only under reason, is pure- 
ly negative. But with this explanation, we should be driven in 

10 
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Strict consistency, to maintain that all rational conceptions, for 
example those of Greometry and Morals, are also purely nega- 
tive, and have nothing positive in them.- 

But if by positive be understood everything which is not 
abstract, everything that is real, everything that falls within 
the immediate and direct grasp of some one of onr faculties, 
it must be admitted that the idea of the infinite, of time and 
of space, is as positive as that of the finite, of succession and 
of body, since it falls under the reason, a faculty altogether 
as real and as positive as the senses and consciousness, al- 
though its proper objects are not those of experience.* 

* [The i'Jea of the infinite. — This criticigm is unquestioiiably valid 
as against Locke*s redttction of the infinite to number, his confusion 
of the idea of the infinite with that of the finite, and consequent de- 
struction of the former idea. But there still remains a higher ques- 
tion concerning the positive sci ence of the infinite, which involves 
the possibility of philosophy itself, ronsidered as the positive know- 
ledge of the absolute and infinite, or viewed as anything more than 
the observation and analysis of the phenomena of consciousness. 
The possibility of philosophy , in this sense of the word, is indeed the 
grand problem of speculative inquiry ; the resolution of it, explicit or 
implied, determines the most general character of the great system* 
of philosophy, it is a question however which we do not intend 
here to discuss. We will only remark that the position taken by 
Cousin on this subject, in his other works, constitutes the chief pre- 
tension and systematic peculiarity of his philosophy. It is a position 
certainly not without great difficulties. Cousin's theory on this sub- ■ 
ject has been very ably combatted in an article in the Edinburgh 
Review for October 1829. The foregoing discussion in this chapter 
may remind those who have read the article alluded to, of the objec- 
tion raised by the reviewer against Cousin's doctrine, namely, that 
the idea of the infinite is purely negative ; and the above remarks 
will, perhaps, be thought a sufficient answer to the objection. But 
in the Preface to the second edition of the Philosophical Fragments ^ 
and in the Preface to Cousin's edition of M. De Biran's Rapport du 
Physique et du Moral, extracts from which are printed in the appen- 
dix to this volume, will be found what the author himself (in a letter 
to the present translator) speaks of as a sufficient ** implicit reply to 
the article of the Edinburgh Review."— Tr.] 
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At last being obliged to explain himself categorically, afler 
many contradictions, (for Locke oflen speaks elsewhere, and 
here also, of the infinity of God, B. II. ch. XVII. <§-l, and 
even of the infinity of time and space, ib, § 4, 5,) he ends by 
reaolviug the infinite into number (ib. ^ 9 :) '^ Number affords 
ttf ike icUdrest idea of infinity.^'* — ^^ But of all other ideas, it 
is number, .as I have said, which I think furnishes us with the 
clearest and most distinct idea of infinity we are capable of. 
For even in space and duration, when the mind pursues the 
idea of infinity, it there makes use of the ideas and repetitidns 
of numbers, as of millions of millions of miles, or years, 
which are so many distinct ideas, kept best by number from 
running intca confused heap, wherein the mind loses itself.^* 

But what is number } It is in the last analysis, such or 
such a Dumber ; for every number is a determinate number. 
It is then a finite number, whatever it may be. Raise the 
figure as high as you please, the number, as such, is only a 
particular number, an element of succession, and consequent- 
ly a finite element. Number is the parent of succession, not 
of duration ; number and succession measure time, but are 
not adequate to it, and do not constitute it 

The reduction of the infinite to number is, then, the reduc- 
tion of time infinite, to its measure indefinite, that is to the 
finite ; just as in regard to space, the reduction of space to 
body is the reduction of the infinite to the finite. Now to re- 
duce the infinite to the finite is to destroy it ; it is to destroy 
tlie belief of the human race ; but, as before observed, it saves 
the system of Locke. In fact the infinite can be found neither 
in sense, nor in consciousness, but the finite can be found there 
wonderfully well. It alone is found. There is, then, (for 
Locke) nothing else, neither in the mind nor in nature ; and 
the idea of the infinite is nothing but a vague and obscure 
idea, altogether negative, which at last, when reduced to its 
just value, resolves itself into number and succession [as the 
only part of it actual and real] 
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Lejt U8 now examine the theory of Pereonal Identity in 
Ijocke, as we have that of Infinity, of Time, and of Space. 

Is the idea of personal identity found, or not found, in the 
human understanding ? Every one can answer for himself. 
Is there any one whodouhts his personal identity, who doubts 
that he is the same he was yesterday, and will be to-morrow ? 
If no one doubts his personal identity, it remains solely to seek 
the origin of this idea. 

I suppose if you did not think and were not conscious of 
thinking, you would not know that you existed. Reflect 
whether in the absence of all thought, all consciousness, you 
could have any idea of your own existence, and consequently 
of your existence as one and the same ? On the other hand, 
can you have the consciousness of a single operation of your 
mind, without instantly having an irresistible convbtion of 
your existence ? You cannot In every act of conscious- 
ness there is the consciousness of some operation, some phe- 
nomenon, some thought, volition, or sensation ; and at the same 
time the conception of our existence. And when memory,, 
following consciousness, comes into exercise, the pheiM>inena 
which just before were under the eye of consciousness^ fall 
under that of memory^ with this implicit conviction, that the 
same being, the same I myself ^ who was the subject of the 
phenomena of which I was conscious, still exists, and is the 
same whom my memory recalls to me. And you are care- 
fully to observe that the sole direct objects of memory and of 
consciousness are phenomena present and past ; but at the 
same time, consciousness and memory never take cognizance 
of .these phenomena without the reason suggesting to me the 
irresistible conviction of my personal existence one and iden- 
tical. 

Now if you distinguish again the two orders I have repeat- 
edly mentioned, the logical order and the chronological order 
of knowledge, it is evident that in the order of reason and na- 
ture, it is not the consciousness find n^emoiy with their acts^ 
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which are the foundation of personal identity ; on the contra- 
ry, personal identity, the continued existence of the being, is 
the foandation of consciousness and of memory and of their 
coDtinuity. Take away being, and there are no longer any 
phenomena ; the phenomena no longer come to consciousness 
and memory. Thus in the order of nature and of reason, 
conscioosness and memory involve the supposition of personal 
identity. But it is not so in the chronological order. In this 
ordef) though we cannot be conscious and remember without 
instantly having a rational conviction of our identical existence ; 
nevertheless it is necessary in order to have this conviction of 
our identity, that there should have been some act of con- 
sciousness and of memory. Undoubtedly the act of memory 
and of consciousness is not consummated, until the conception 
of oar personal identity is given us ; but some act of memory 
and of consciousness must have taken place, in order that the 
cooception of our identity should take place in its turn. It is 
in this sense I say, that an exercise of memory, and of coo- 
acioosness, of some sort, is the necessary chronological condi- 
tion of tho conception of our personal identity. 

Analysis might -bring up concerning the phenomena of 
consciousness and of memory, which suggest to us the idea of 
our personal identity, the same problem that has already been 
brought up concerning those phenomena of consciousness 
which suggest the idea of time : it may examine wliat, among 
the numerous phenomena which we are conscious of and 
r^nember, are those by occasion of which we first acquire 
the conviction of our existence. This, in fact, is to inquire 
what are the conditions of memory and of consciousness. 
We have already seen that the condition of memory is con- 
sciousness. It renrains, then, to see what is the condition of 
eonaciousness. But wc have already seen also, that the con- 
dition of consciousness is attention, — and the condition of at- 
tention is the will. It is the will, then, attested by conacioas- 
which suggests to us the conviction of our own existence ; 

10* 
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and it is the contiouity of the will attested by the memory^ 
which suggests to us the conviction of our personal identity. 
It is M. de Biran to whom again I refer the honor and the re- 
sponsibility of this theory. 

Let us now notice the theory of Locke. It was very clear* 
ly seen by Locke (B. II. ch. XXVII. § 9) that where there is 
no consciousness, (and, as has been said, Locke should have 
added memory) ; — where there is neither consciousness nor 
memory, there can be for us no idea of our personal identity ; 
and that the sign, the characteristic, and the measure of per- 
sonality, is consciousness. I cannot attribute too much praise 
to this part of the theory of Locke. It apprehends and puts in 
clear light the true sign, the true characteristic, and measure 
of personality. But the sign is one thing, and the thing sig- 
nified is another thing ; the measure is one thing, the thing 
measured is another thing; the eminent and fundamental 
characteristic of self^ and of personal identity, is one thing, 
the identity itself is another thing. Here, as in regard to the 
infinite, to time, and to space, Locke has confounded the con- 
dition of an idea with the idea itself. He has confounded 
identity witHlK)nsciousness and memory, which represent it 
and which suggest the idea of it. B. II. ch. XXVII. § 9. 
^^ Since consciousness always accompanies thinking, and it is 
that which makes every one to be what he calls self^ and 
thereby distinguishes himself from all other thinking beings ; 
in this alone consists personal identity, that is, the sameness 
of a rational being ; and so far as this consciousness can be ej[- 
tended backwards to any past action or thought, so far reaches 
the identity of that person ; it is the same self now that it 
was then, and it is by the same self with this present one that 
now reflects on it, that that action was done." *lb. § 10, " Con- 
sciousness makes personal identity ;" and § 16, ^^ Conscious- 
ness makes the same person ;" ^ 17, ^^ Self depends on con- 
sciousness ; § 23, *'*' Consciousness alone makes self.'' 

Now the confusion of cooacbusneas and personal identity 
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de8ti03r8 personal identity, just as the confusion of number and 
infinity destroys infinity, as the confusion of succession and 
time destroys time, as the confusion of body and space destroys 
space. In truth, if personal identity consists wholly in con- 
sciousness, then when consciousness is impaired or lost, there 
most be a diminution or loss of personal identity. Deep sleep, 
lethargy, which is a species of sleep, revery, intoxication, or 
peflsioo, which frequently destroys the consciousness, and of 
couTse the memory, must not only destroy the sense or feeling 
coexistence, but existence itself. It is not necessary to follow 
all tbe consequences of this theory. It is evident that if mem- 
ory and consciousness not merely measure existence for us, 
but constitute it, any one who has foi^tten that he did an 
act, did not in reality do it ; any one who has badly measured 
by nnemory the time of his existence, has really had less of 
existence. A man no longer recollects to have committed a 
crime ; he cannot be put upon trial for it, for he has ceased 
to be the same person. The murderer must no longer suffer 
the punishment of his act, if by a fortunate chance he has lost 
the recollection of it. 

To resume : no doubt {lersonality has, for its distinguishing 
sign, the will, and the operations of consciousness and memo- 
ry ; and if we never had either consciousness or memory of 
any operation and of any voluntary act, we should never have 
the idea of our personal identity. But this idea once intro- 
duced by [occasion of] consciousness and memory into tlie 
intelligence, subsists there independently of the memory of 
the acts which occasioned it. No doubt that which attests and 
measures' personality and the moral accountability of our ac- 
tions, is the consciousness of the free-will which produced 
them ; but when these actions are once performed by us with 
consciousness and free-will, though the recollection of them 
may have faded or vanished quite away, yet the responsibility 
of them, as well as our personality, remains complete. It is 
not, then, conscbusness and memory which constitute our 
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personal identity. Still more, not only do they not constitute 
it, but personal identity is not even an object of conscioiisnesv 
and of memory. None of us has a consciousness of his own 
nature ; otherwise, the depths of existence would be easy to 
sound, and the mysteries of the soul would be perfectly known. 
We should perceive the soul as we perceive any phenomena 
of the consciousness, which we apprehend directly, sensation, 
volition, thinking. But such is not the fact. The personal 
existence, the self which we are, does not fall under the eyes 
of consciousness and memory ; and nothing does, but the ope> 
rations by which this self is manifested. These operations 
are the proper objects of consciousness and memory ; person- 
al identity is a conviction of the reason. But none of these 
distinctions could find a place in the theory of Locke. The 
pretension of this theory is to deduce all ideas from sensation 
and reflection. Now the idea of personal identity could not 
be made to come from sensation ; it was necessary, therefore, 
to make it come from reflection, that is, to make it an object 
of memory and of consciousness, that is, again, to destruy the 
idea of personal existence, by confounding it with the pheno* 
mena which reveal it, and which, too, without it would be im- 
possible. 

It only remains now to examine the theory of Substance. 
And in the first place, do not be disturbed by the idea of sub- 
stance, any more than by that of the infinite. Infinity is an 
attribute of time and space ; so the idea and the word sub- 

» 

stance is a generalization from the fact which I have just been 
discussing. Consciousness, with memory, attests to. you an 
operation, or many successive operations, and at the same 
time reason suggests the belief of your own personal existence. 
Now your personal existence, the self which you are, and 
which reason reveals to you, — what is it, relatively to tlie ope- 
rations which consciousness and memory attest to you ? It is 
the subject of these operations, of which the operations them- 
selves are the characteristicsy the signs, the attributes. These 



operatkMis are perpetually changing and renewing ; they are 
accidents. On the contrary, your personal existence sub- 
sists always the same ; amidst the perpetual diversity of your 
acts, you are to-day the same that you were yesterday, and 
that you will be to-morrow. Personal identity is the unity of 
your being, your seJf^ opposed to plurality of consciousness 
and memory. Now being, one and identical, opposed to va- 
riable accidents, to transitory phenomena, is substance. 

Here you have personal substance. And it is the same in 
relation to external substance, which I do not yet care to call 
material substance. The touch gives you the idea of resist- 
ance, of solid ; the other senses give you the idea of other 
qualities, primary or secondary. But what ! Is there nothing 
but these qualities ? While the senses give you solidity, color, 
figure, softness, hardness, etc., do you believe that these qual- 
ities are merely in the air ; or do you not believe that they are 
the qualities of something really existing, and which because 
it really is, is solid, liard, soft, of a certain color, figure, etc.? 
You would not have had the idea of this something, if the 
senses had not first given you the idea of these qualities ; but 
you cannot have the idea of these qualities without the idea of 
tliis something existent. This is the universal belief, which 
implies the distinction between qualities and the subject of 
qualities, between accidents and substance. 

Attributes, accidents, phenomena ; — being, substance, sub- 
ject ; — ^these are the generalizations drawn from the two in- 
coDtestible facts of my belief in my own personal existence, 
and my belief in the existence of an external world. 

Now everything which has been said of body and space, 
of succession and time, of the finite and the infinite, of con- 
sciousness and personal identity, all this may be said of attri- 
bute and subject, of qualities and substance, of phenomena 
and being. When we inquire concerning the origin of the 
idea of phenomena, of quality, of attribute; if the question be 
coocerning an attribute of an external substance, the idea is 
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given by the senses ; if concerning an attribute of the mind, 
the idea is given by consciousness. But as to the substance 
itself, whether material or spiritual, it is not given either bf 
sense or consciousness ; it is a revelation of the reason in the 
exercise of sense and consciousnes ; just as space and time^ 
infinity and personal identity, are revealed to us by the reason 
in the exercise of the sensibility, the consciousness and the 
memory; In fine, as body, succession, the finite, variety, 
logically involve the supposition of space, time, infinity and 
unity ; so in order of reason and nature [the logical order] 
it is evident, that attribute and accident involve the supposition 
of subject and substance. But it is not less evident than in 
the order of the acquisition of our ideas, [the chronological 
order,] the idea of attribute and accident is the necessary con- 
dition of arriving at that of substance and subject ; just as in 
this same order, the idea of body, of succession, of number, 
of variety, is the condition of the idea of space, of time, of 
infinity, of identity. — ^It remains to see what place the idea of 
substance occupies in ti^e system of Locke. 

" 1 confess," says he, B. I. ch. IV. § 18, " there is one idea 
which would be of general use for mankind to have, as it is 
of general talk, as if they had it : and this is the idea of sub- 
stance, which we neither have nor can have by sensation or 
reflection." Locke, then, systematically denies the idea of 
substance. Unquestionably many passages might be cited, in 
which he implicitly admits it ; while he openly repels it, in one 
place as " of little use in philosophy," B. II. ch. XllL § 19 ; — 
in another as obscure : ^^ we have no clear idea of substance 
in general,''* R II. ch. XXIII. § 4. But take away from 
substance this characteristic of abstraction and generality ; 
restore it to reality ; and then substance is self, or is body. 
What then ! can we say that the idea is of little use in phi- 
losophy ; that is, does the belief of my personal identity, and 
the belief of an external world, play but an insignificant part 
in nri^ understanding and in hunian life ? Unquestionably to 
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the senses, as well as to consciousness, all substance is ob- 
scure ; for no substance, material or spiritual, is in itself a 
proper object of sense or of consciousness. But to reason, 
we say again as before, it is not obscure. The idea of sub* 
stance is the proper object of reason, which has its own ob- 
jects, and reveals them to us with as much evidence as con- 
sciousness and the senses attest their objects. 

Locke, however, everywhere repels the idea of substance, 
and when he officially explains it, he resolves it into a collec- 
tion of simple ideas of sensation, or of reflection. B. II. ch. 

XXnL § 3, 4, 6 : ^^ no other idea of substances than 

what is framed by a collection of simple ideas.'' ^^ It is 

by such combinations of simple ideas, and nothing else, that 
we represent particular sorts of substances to ourselves.'' § 37« 
^RecitpUiihUion, All our ideas of the several sorts of sub- 
stances, are nothing but collections of simple ideas, with a 
supposition of something to which they belong, and in which 
they subsist ; though of this supposed something we have no 
clear distinct idea at all." And he declares that we know 
nothing of matter but the aggregate of its qualities, and 
nothing of mind but the aggregate of its operations. Nothing 
can be more true than this in a certain respect. It is indubi- 
table that we know nothing of mind but what its operations 
teach us concerning it, and nothing of matter but what its 
qualities teach us of it ; just as we have already granted that 
we know nothing of time save that which succession teaches 
us of it, nor of s(^ace, save that which body teaches, nor of 
the infinite, save that which the finite leaches, nor of self, save 
that which consciousness teaches. Body is the sole measure 
of spacO) succession of time the finite of the infinite, the opera- 
tions of consciousness of our identity ; and just so, attributes 
and qualities are the sole measures and the only signs of sub- 
stances, whether material or spiritual. But because we do not 
know anything of a thing except what another thing teaches 
us concerning it, it does not follow that the former thing is 
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the latter. Because it is only by the aggregate of its qoalities 
that substance manifests itself, it does not follow that sabMiMSe 
is nothing but an aggregate of those qualities. It is evident 
that the aggregate of qualities into which Locke resolves sub- 
stance, is altogether impossible without the supposition of sab* 
stance. Royer-CoUard has perfectly exposed the various as- 
pects of this impossibility.* I shall bring forward but a single 
one. Among all conditions which are requisite to the pom* 
bility of this aggregate, look at one which is clearly unques- 
tionable : it is that there should be some person, some mind, 
to make this collection, this combination. Numbers placed 
under each other do ndt make addition ; arithmetic does not 
itself perform the whole, it demands an arithmetician. Now 
Locke, by denying substance, has destroyed the arithmeticiaii 
necessary in order to make this addition. The human mind 
no longer exists as an integrating unity, capable of finding the 
sum of the difierent quantities of which the collection is to be 
composed. But pass over this radical difficulty, and suppose 
that a collection is possible without some person, some mind, 
to make it. Suppose it made, and made of itself. Wlrnt will 
it be ? All that a mere collection can be : a class, a genus, an 
abstraction, that is to say, a word. See, then, to what you ul- 
timately arrive. Without speaking of Grod — who is, however, 
the substance of substances, the being of beings — behold 
mind, behold matter, reduced to words. The scholastic phi- 
losophy had converted many collections into substances, many 
general words into entities ; but by a contrary extravagance, 
Locke has converted substance into a collection, and made all 
things to be words. This I mean is the necessary conse- 
quence of his system. Admitting none but ideas explicable 
by sensation or reflection, and being unable to explain the 
idea of substance either by the one or the other, he was ne- 

* [Fragments of the Lectures of M» Roijer- Collar d, published in 
Jouffroy' 8 edition of the Works of Rcid, Vol. IV. p 30. 
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irily led to deoy it, to resolve it into a combination of the 
ample ideas of qualities^ which are easily attained by sensa- 
tion or reflection, and which his system admits and explains. 
Hence the systematic identification of substance and qualities, 
o)r being and phenomena, that is to say, the destruction of 
being, and consequently of beings. Nothing exists in itself, 
nmther God, nor the world, neither you, ^or myself. Every 
thing resolves itself into phenomena, into abstractions, into 
wOTds : and singular enough, it is the very fear of abstrac- 
tions, and of verbal entities, the ill-understood taste for reality, 
that carries Locke into an absolute nominalism which ends in 
absolute nihilism. 

I shall pursue the examination of the second book of the 
flssay on the Human Understanding, and shall take up the 
idea of cause, and the idea of good and evil. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The first fault of Locke in respect to the ideas of space, of 
time, of the infinite, of personal identity, and of substance, is 
a fault of method. Instead of investigating and ascertaining, 
at the outset, by impartial observation, the characteristics 
which these ideas actually display in the human understand- 
ing, Locke begins with the exceedingly obscure and difficult 
question concerning the origin of those ideas. Then he re- 
solves this question in respect to those ideas, by his general 
93rstem concerning the origin of ideas, which consists in ad- 
mittlDg no idea that is not formed by sensation, or by reflec- 
tiofL Now the ideas of Space, of Time, of the Infinite, of 
Personal Identity, and of Substance, with the characteristics 
by which they are undeniably r^^rked, are inexplicable by 
sensation and reflection, and by consequence, incompatible 
with the system of Locke. There remained, then, but one 
resource : to mutilate those ideas with their attributes, so as 
to reduce them to the measure of other ideas which really do 
come from sensation or reflection ; for example, the ideas of 
body, of succession, of number, of the direct phenomena of 
consciousness and memory, of the attributes of outward ob- 
jects and of our own attributes. 

But we believe we have shown that these latter ideas, while 
they are indeed the condition [the necessary occasion] of the 
acquisition of the former ideas, are nevertheless not the same 
as the former ; — they are the chronological antecedent, but 
not the logical reason of them ; they precede, but do not en- 
gender nor explain them. Thus facts distorted and confused, 
vsave the system of Locke ; re-established and distinguished 
with clearness, they overthrow it. 

11» 
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These observations are equally and specially applicable to 
the theory of one of the most important id€»s in the human 
understanding, the idea which figures most in human life, and 
in the books of philosopher^ ; I mean the idea of Cause. It 
would have been wise in Locke to have begun by recognizing 
and describing this idea exactly as it is, and as it is manifested 
by our actions and speech. But far from this^ Locke begins 
by investigating the origin c^ the idea of cause, and without 
hesitation refers it to sensation; this will be seen, by the 
following passage : y 

B. II. ch. XXVI. % 1.—" Of cause and effect. Whence 
their ideas got/* " In the notice that our senses take of the 
constant vicissitude of things, we cannot but observe, that 
several particular, both qualities and substances, begin to ex* 
ist ; and that they receive this their existence from the due 
application and operation of some other being. From this 
observation we get our ideas of cause and effect. That which 
produces any simple or complex ideas, we denote by the 
general name, cause; and that which is produced, effect. 
Thus finding that in that suStance which we call wax, fluidity, 
which is a simple idea that was not in it before, is constantly 
produced by the application of a certain degree of heat ; we 
call the simple idea of heat, in relation to fluidity in wax, the 
cause of it, and fluidity, the effect. So also, finding that the 
substance wood, which is a certain collection of simple ideas 
so called, by the application of fire is turned into another sub- 
stance called ashes, that is, another complex idea, consisting 
of a collection of simple ideas quite difierent from that com- 
plex idea which we call wood ; we consider fire, in relation 
to ashes, a^ the cause, and ashes as effect.'^ ^ 2 : ^ Having 
thus, from what our senses are able to discover in the opera- 
tions of bodies on one another, got the notion of cause and 

effect .'' 

This is positive. The idea of cause has its origin in sensa* 
lion. Such clearly is the theory of Locke ; it remains to ex* 
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amine it And first of all, since the question is, whether sen- 
satioa gives us the idea of cause, we must guard against tak- 
ing for granted the thing in question. We must abstract the 
sensation from every foreign element and interrogate that 
alone, in order to discern what it can give relative to the idea 
of cause. 

I suppose myself then limited exclusively to sensation. 
This done, I take the example of Locke, that of a piece of 
wax which melts and passes into a liquid state by contact 
with fire. Now what is there in this, for the senses, to which 
ak>ne I am confined ? There' is first two phenomena, the 
wax and the fire, in contact with each other. Of this the 
senses inform me ; they inform, moreover, of a modification 
in the wax which was not there before. A moment before, 
they showed me the wax in one state ; now they show it me 
in a difierent state ; and this difierent state they show me at 
the same time that they show, or immediately aAer they have 
shown me the presence of another phenomenon, namely, the 
fire ; or in other words, the senses show me the succession of 
one phenomenon to another. Do the senses show me any- 
thing more ? I do not see tliat they do, and Locke does not 
pretend that they do ; for accord'mg to him, the senses give 
us the idea of cause in the observation of the constant vicissi- 
tude of things. Now the vicissitude of things is clearly the 
succession of phenomena to each other. Let this successioQ 
le-appear sometimes, or frequently, or even constantly ; you 
will have a constant succession ; but whetlier constant and 
perpetual, or limited to a very few cases, the nature of the 
succession is clearly not altered by tlie number. Succession 
is never anything but succession. Thus the constant vicissi- 
tude of things at the bottom resolves itself into their vicissi- 
tude, which is nothing but their succession. I agree with 
Locke that the senses give me this succession ; and Locke 
does not pretend that they give me anything, more. The 
only question between us, then, is, to ascertain whether the 
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succession, rare or constant, of two phenomena, explains, ex- 
hausts the idea of cause. If it does, then the senses gi?e us 
the idea of cause ; otherwise not. This is the true and the 
only question. 

I ask, then, whether if a phenomenon succeeds another, and 
succeeds it constantly, the latter is the cause ? Is it all the 
idea you form of cause ? When you say, when you think, 
that the fire is the cause of the fluidity of the wax, I put it to 
you, whether you merely understand that the phenomenon of 
fluidity succeeds the phenomenon of the contact of fire ? I 
put it to you whether you do not believe, whether the whole 
human race do not helieve, that there is in the fire an incom- 
prehensible, an unknown something, which it is not our ob- 
ject here to determine, but to which you refer the production 
of the phenomenon of fluidity in the wax. I put it to you, 
whether the conception of a phenomenon appearing after an- 
other phenomenon, is not one thing ; and the conception of a 
certain property in a phenomenon which produces the modifi- 
cation tested by the senses in the phenomenon that follows, 
another thing, 

I will take an example often employed and which expresses 
perfectly well the difference between succession, and the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. 1 will suppose that I wish at this 
moment to hear a melody, a succession of musical sounds, and 
scarcely is my volition complete, when that succession of 
sounds is heard from a neighboring apartment and strikes 
my ear. There is nothing in this but a relation of succession. 
But suppose that I will to produce those sounds, and that I do 
produce them myself: do I in this case predicate nothing, be- 
tween my volition and the sounds, but the relation of succes- 
sion, which I predicated in the former case between my voli- 
tion and the accicfHRrtal sounds ? Do I not in this case, besides 
the evident relation of succession, assume another relation 
still, and one altogether different ? Is it not evident that in 
the last case, I believe not only that the first phenomenon, the 



will, preceded the second, the sounds ; but moreover, that the 
first phenomenon produced the second ; — in short, that my will 
is the cause, and the sounds the effect ? This is undeniable : 
it is undeniable, that in certain cases, we perceive between 
two phenomena only the relation of succession, and that in 
Gertaio other cases, we predicate of them the relation of cause 
to the efiect ; and that these two relations are not identical. 
The conviction of every one, and the universal belief of the 
human race, leave no doubt on this subject Our acts are 
not only phenomena which appear in a sequence to the ope- 
ration of volition ; they are judged by us, and recognized by 
others, as the direct efiects of our volitions. From hence, 
moral imputation, and judicial imputation, and three quarters 
of human life and conduct. If there is nothing but a rela- 
tion of succession, between the action of the murderer and 
the death of his victim, then the universal belief and the 
whole structure of civil society is nothing. For civil life is 
founded upon the hypothesis, universally admitted, that man 
is a cause ; as the science of nature is also founded upon the 
hypothesis that external bodies are causes, that is, have proper- 
ties which can and do produce effects. From the fact, then, 
that the senses give us the succession of phenomena, their sue- 
ceauon more or less constant, it does not follow that they ex- 
plain that connection of phenomena, far more intimate and 
profound, which we call the relation of cause and efiect; and 
consequently they do not explain the origin of the idea of 
cause. As to the rest, I refer you to Hume, who has perfect- 
ly distinguished vicissitude, that is, succession, from causation, 
and completely demonstrated that the latter cannot come from 
sensation.* Enough has been shown to ruin the theory of 

• See Hume** Elasays on the Hum'tn Under standing, Essay 7th. — 
[Hame's philosophical genius was of a very superior order. Justice 
wu never done to it by his cehtemporaries, nor has it since been 
done in the general estimation of the English. In logical force, 
•caleneas, and at the same time elearneas and elegance of mind, he 
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Locke conoerniog the origin of the idea of cauae from eensa- 
tion. 



had few equals. His philosophical skepticism was the consistent re- 
salt of the principles at that time almost universallj adopted. The 
difference between himself and his contemporaries and opposen, was 
only that he was more acute and consequent than they, in the fint 
place, he clearly and fully established the essential d^trence of the 
notions of succession and causation, notions which Locke had con- 
founded for the sake of his system, and which every body continued 
to confound. — 1. Hume showed that the conception of cause, and of 
the relation of cause and effect, could not be resolved into, or ex- 
plained by, the notion of succession : they were two distinct and dif- 
ferent conceptions. 2. He proved, beyond contradiction, that the 
idea of cause and effect is not derived from experience, either exter- 
nal or internal, from sensation or from reflection ; but 3. He still 
continued to hold, and seems not to have suspected the questionable- 
ness of, the grounding principle of Locke's system, that all oar real 
knowledge must be derived from experience. Hence, 4. He was 
consistently led to deny the truth, the objective reality of the relmticm 
of cause and effect. He therefore explained it as a delusion of the 
imagination, the result of association and habit; as a very useful idea, 
having a stdjective necessity and reality, (being held, that is by us, as 
true,) but having no objtctive reality, no reality but to us. 

Thus, Hume, for want of elucidation on the third point, remained 
a skeptic. His opponents, Beattie, Oswald, and Friestley, were en- 
tirely unable to shed any light upon the subject ; for they equally 
failed in perceiving the point to which criticism should have been 
directed. 

But Kant, struck with the truth and profoundness of Hume's 
analysis and discrimination of the idea of succession and cause, and 
the impossibility of deriving the latter from experience, was led di- 
rectly to question the grounding principle of Locke's system, and 
thus to discern a way of avoiding the skeptical conclusion of Home. 
Upon investigation, he perceived that the idea of cause and efiect 
was not t/ie onJy one that is applied to experience, with the conscious- 
ness of its necessity, yet without being derived from experience. 
Hence, the very first position of his Critique of Pure Reason is, that 
we are in possession of knowledge, a priori ; and the first sentence 
of his work contains the annunciation of the important distinction, 
tliat although all our knowledge hegms toUk experience, yet it m not 
therefore all derived /rout experience. — Te.] 
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But thb is not all Not only is there in the haman mind 
the idea of cause ; not only do we helieve ourselves to he the 
causes of our own acts, and that certain bodies are oflen the 
Cftose of the movement of other hodies ; hut we judge in a 
genefal manner that no phenomenon can hegin to exist, 
whether in space or in time, without having a cause. There 
IB here something more than an idea ; there is a principle ; 
and the principle is as uncontrovertihie as the idea. Imagine a 
movement, any change whatever, and the moment you con* 
ceive of this change, this movement, you cannot help sup* 
posing that it was made in virtue of some cause. It is not our 
object to inquire what this cause is, what its nature, or how it 
produced such a change ; the only question is, whether the 
huDMUi mind can conceive of a change, a movement, without 
conceiving that it is produced by virtue of a cause. Here is 
the foundation of human curiosity, which seeks for a cause for 
every phenomenon, and of the judicial action of society, which 
intervenes as soon as any phenomenon appears in which so- 
ciety is concerned. An assassination, a murdei;, a theft, any 
phenomenon which falls within the scope of the Law, being 
given, an author of it is instantly presumed, a thief, a mur- 
derer, or an assassin, is presumed, and an inquisition is made ; 
noditog of which would be done, if it was not a decided im* 
possibility for the human mind not to conceive of a cause 
wherever there is a phenomenon which begins to exist. Ob- 
serve, I do not say there is no effect without a cause, for evi- 
dently this is a frivolous proposition, of which one term in- 
volves the other, and expresses the same idea in a different 
maimer. The word effect being relative to the word cause, 
to say that the efi^t supposes the cause is to say nothing but 
fbat the effect is an effect. But we do not make an identical 
or frivolous proposition, when we say that every phenomenon 
which begins to exist necessarily has a cause. The two terms 
•f this proposition ; commencing phenomenon, and cause, do 
■reciprooally contain each other ; they are not identical ( 
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and yet the human mind decides and puts a neceasary con- 
nection between them. This is what we call the principle of 
causality. 

This principle is real, certain, undeniable. What now are 
its attributes ? First, then, it is universal. Is there a human 
being, a savage, a child, an idiot, even provided he is not en- 
tirely one, who, in the case of a phenomenon beginning, to ex- 
ist, does not instantly suppose a cause of it ? True, indeed, 
if no phenomenon is given, if we have not the idea of some 
change, we do not suppose, we cannot suppose, a <^use ; for 
where neither term is known, what relation can be appre- 
hended ? But it is in fact that in this case a single term being 
given, the supposition of the other^ and of their relation b in- 
volved, and that universally. There is not a single case in 
which we do not thus judge. 

Still more : not only do we thus decide in all cases, natural- ' 
ly and in the instinctive exercise of our understanding ; but 
to decide otherwise is impossible ; a phenomenon being given, 
endeavor to suppose there is no cause of it. You cannot. 
The principle, then, is not only universal ; it is also necessary* 
From whence I conclude it is not derived from the senses^ 
For even if it should be granted that the senses might give 
the universal, it is evident that they cannot give the necessary. 
For the senses give that which appears, or even that which is, 
such as it is or appears, phenomena with their incidental char- 
acteristics : but it is repugnant to suppose that they can give • 
that which ought to be, the reason of a phenomenon, still leas 
its necessary reason. 

It is so far from being true, that the sense and the external 
world give us the principle of causality, tliat were it not for 
the intervention of this principle, the external world from 
which Locke derives it, would have for us no existence. In 
fact, suppose that a phenomenon could begin to appear in time 
or in space without your being necessarily led to suppose a 
cause. When a phenomenon of sensation appeared under 



the eyb of conflciouanese, not ooDoeiving or suppMng a tedii 
for this phenomenon, you would not seek for anything W 
which to refer it $ you would rest in the phenomenon itself, 
tot is, in a simple phenomenon of consciousness, that is, 
again, in a modification of yourselves ; you would not go out 
of yourselves. You would never attain the eiternal world. 
For what is it that is necessary in order for you to attain the 
external world and suspect its existence ? It is necessary 
that, a sensation heing given, you should be forced to ask 
yourselves^ what is the cause of this new phenomenon, and 
also that under the two-fold impossibility of referring it to your- 
selves and of not referring it to some cause, you are forced to 
refer to a cause other than yourselves, to a foreign cause, to 
an external cause. The idea of an external cause of our sen- 
sations, is, then, the fundamental idea of a without, of out- 
ward objects, of bodies, and of the world. I do not say that 
the world, bodies, external objects, are nothing more than a 
cause of certain sensations in us ; but 1 say that at first they 
are given us as causes of our sensations, under this condition, 
and by this title. Afterwards, or, if you please, at the same 
time, we add to this property of objects other properties still. 
But it is upon this, that all the others which we subsequently 
learn, are founded. Take away the principle of causality, 
the sensation remains under the eye of consciousness, and re> 
veals to us only its relation to the 8elf, the me, which experi- 
ences it, without revealing to us that which produced it, the 
not-^dff the not'me, external objects, the world. It is common- 
ly said, and philosophers even join with the vulgar in saying, 
that the senses discover the world to us. This is right,if it is 
meant merely to say, that without the senses, without sensa- 
tion,, without the previous phenomenon, the principle of cau- 
satity would lack the basis [the condition, the occasion] for at* 
taiifing external causes, so that we should never conceive the*' 
world. But we are completely deceived, if we understand that 
it is tlie senses themselves, directly and by their own force,witk- 

\ 13 
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out the interventioD of the reason, or any foreign principlet I 
which make us acquainted with the external world. To know 9 
in general, to know without regard to any particular objeet,ii 4 
beyond the reach of the senses. It is the reason, and the j 
reason alone, which knows, and which knows the world ; and | 
it does not know the world at first but in the character of a i 
cause. It is for us, primarily, nothing but the cause of .the 
sensitive phenomena which we cannot refer to ourselves ; and -■ 
we should not search for this cause, and consequently should 
not find it, if our reason were not provided with the principle ^^ 
of causality, if we could suppose that a phenomenon might , 
begin to appear on the theatre of consciousness, of time or of 
space, without having a cause. The principle of causality, 
then, 1 am not afraid to say, is the father of the external 
world; instead of its being possible to deduce it from the 
world and make it come from sensation. When we speak of 
external objects and of the world, without previously admitting 
the principle of causality, either we know not what we affirm, 
or we are guilty of a paralogism. 

The result of this whole discussion is : that if the question 
be about the idea of cause, we cannot find it in the succession 
of outward and sensible phenomena ; that succession is the 
condition, [the necessary occasion] of the conception of cause, 
its chronological antecedent, but not its principle and its logi- 
cal reason : If the question be, not merely about the idea of 
cause, but concerning the principle of causality, this principle 
still more escapes from every attempt to explain it by succes- 
sion and sensation. — In the first case, in regard to the idea of 
cause, Locke confounds the antecedent of an idea with the 
idea itself; and in the second case, in regard to the principle 
of causality, he derives from the phenomena of the outward 
world precisely the principle without which there would be for 
us no outward, no world. He takes for granted the very 
thing in question. He no longer confounds the antecedent 
with the consequent, but the consequent with the antecedent. 
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the consequence with its principle. For the principle of cau- 
jtl nlity is the necessary foundation of even the slightest know- 
i ledge of the outward world, of the feeblest suspicion of its ez- 
K istence. To explain the principle of causality by the specta- 
c cle of the world, which can be given only by the principle of 
causality, is, as we have said, to explain the principle by the 
e ooQsequence. Now the idea of cause and the principle of 
i causality, are undeniable facts in the human mind ; conse- 
quently the system of Locke, which obliges him to receive, in 
their stead, merely the idea of succession, of constant succes- 
sion, does not account for facts, nor explain the human mind. 
But is there nothing more in Locke on the great question 
of cause ? Has Locke never assigned to the idea of cause 
another origin than sensation ? — You are not to expect from 
our philosopher perfect self-consistency. I have already told 
you, and I shall have frequent occasion to repeat it, nothing is 
less consistent than Locke. Contradictions occur not only 
from book to book, in his Essay ; but from chapter to chap- 
ter, and almost from paragraph to paragraph.. I have already 
cited the positive passage, (B. IL ch. XXVI.) in which Locke 
derives the idea of cause from sensation. Well now, let us 
torn over a few pages, and we shall find him forgetting both 
his fundamental assertion, and the particular examples, all 
physical, produced to justify it ; and concluding, to the great 
astonishment of the attentive reader, that the idea of cause 
DO longer comes from sensation solely, but from sensation, or 

from reflection. Ch. XXVI. § 2. " In which and all 

other cases, we may observe that the notion of cause and 
eflfect has its rise from sensation or reflection ; and that this 
relation, how comprehensive soever, terminates at last in 
tbem.^^ This " or^^ is, now, nothing less than a new theory. 
Hitherto Locke had not said a word about reflection. It is an 
evident contradiction to the passage I have before cited. 
But is this contradiction thrown in here at hazard, and after- 
ward abandoned and lost ? In regard to the twenty-sixth 
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chapter, the answer is, yes ; in regard to the entire work, na 
Bead another chapter of this same second Book, Chapter 
XXI., On Power. At the bottom, a chapter on power is a 
chapter on cause. For what is power, but the power to pro- 
duce something, that is, a cause .^* To treat of power, then, 
is to treat of cause. Now what is the origin of the idea of 
power, according to Locke, in the chapter expressly devoted 
to this inquiry ? It is, as in chapter twenty-sixth, at once sen- 
sation and reflection. 

B. II. ch. XXI. " Of Power. § 1. This idea how gotr 
^ Tlie mind being every day informed, l^ the senses, of the 
alteration of those simple ideas it observes in things without, 
and taking notice how one comes to an end, and ceases to be, 
and another begins to exist which was not before ; reflecting 
also on what passes within itself, and observing a constant 
change of its ideas, sometimes by the impression of outward 
objects on the senses, and sometimes by the determination oi 
its own choice ; and concluding, from what it has so constant- 
ly observed to have been, that the like changes will for the 
future be made in the same things by like agents, and by like 
ways ; considers in one thing the possibility of having any of 
its simple ideas changed, and in another the possibility of mak- 
ing that change ; and so comes by that idea which we call 
power." 

Of these two origins, I have demonstrated that the first^ 
namely sensation, is insufficient to account for the idea of 
cause, that is to say, of power. It remains, then, to examine 
the second origin. But this second origin, does it precede, or 
follow the first ? We derive, according to Locke, the idea 
of cause, both from sensation, and from reflection. But from 
which of these do we derive it first ? It is one of the eminent 
merits of Locke, as I have before noted, that he has shown 
in the question concerning time, that the first succession which 

■ ■ . m » ^-^ ■■ I ■■ I I.I ■ !■■■ ■■ ■ ■Ml.^ —J - I Ml 

* The famous Essay of Haine on cause is entitled, QftAe idea iff 
Power. 
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reveals to us the idea of time, is not the succession of external 
events, hut the succession of our own thoughts. Here Locke 
equally says that it is from the internal and not from the ex* 
temaly in reflection and not in sensation, that the idea of power 
18 first given. It is a manifest contradiction, I grant, with his 
official chapter on cause ; but it is to the honor of Locke to 
have seen and established, even in contradiction to himself, 
that it is in reflection, in the consciousness of our own opera- 
tions, the first and clear idea of cause is given. I wish to cite 
this passage entire ; for it evinces a true talent for observa- 
tion, and a rare psychological sagacity. 

B. II. ch. XXI. § 4. " The dearest idea of active power 
hadjirom gpiriC^ ^" If we will consider it attentively, bod- 
ies by our senses, do not aflbrd us so clear and distinct an 
idea of active power, as we have from reflection on the opera- 
tions of our own minds. For all power relating to action, 
and there being but two sorts of action whereof we have any 
idea, namely, thinking and motion ; let us consider whence 
we have the clearest ideas of the powers which produce these 
actions. 1. Of thinking, body aflbrds us no idea at all, it is 
only from reflection that we have that. 2. Neither have we 
firoin body any idea of the beginning of motion. A body at 
rest aflbrds us no idea of any active power to move ; and 
when it is set in motion itself, that motion is rather a passion, 
•than an action in it. For when the ball obeys the stroke of a 
billiard stick, it is not any action of the ball, but bare passion ; 
also when by impulse it sets another ball in motion that lay in 
its way, it only communicates the motion it had received from 
another, and loses in itself so much as the other received ; 
which gives us but a very obscure idea of an active power 
moving in body, whilst we observe it only to transfer, but not 
10 produce any motion. For it is but a very obscure idea of 
power which reaches not the production of the action, but the 
continuation of the passion. For so is motion^ in a body im- 
pelled by another : the continuation of the alteration made in 

12» 
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it from rest to motion, being little more an actioii, than the 
continuatioo of the alteration of its figure by the same bloir, 
is an action. The idea of the beginning of motion, we have 
onl^ from reflection on what passes in ourselves, where we 
find by experience, that barely by willing it, barely by a 
thought of the mind, we can move the parts of our bodies, 
which were before at rest. So that it seems to me, we have 
from the observation of the operation of bodies by bur senses, 
but a very imperfect, obscure idea of active power, since they 
afford us not any idea of power in themselves to begin any 
action, either motion or thought.'^ 

Locke seems to have felt indeed that he contradicted him- 
self ; so he adds : V But if, from the impulse, bodies are ob- 
served to make one upon another, any one thinks he has a 
clear idea of power, it serves as well to my purpose, sensation 
being one of these ways whereby the mind comes by its ideas : 
only I thought it worth while to consider here by the way, 
whether the mind doth not receive its idea of active power 
clearer from reflection on its own operations, than it doth from 
any external sensation.'^ 

Now this power of action, of which we have from reflection 
that distinct idea which sensation alone could not give us, what 
is it ? It is that of the will. 

B. II. ch. XXI. § 5. '' This at least, I think evident, that 
we find in ourselves a power to begin or forbear, continue or- 
end several actions of our minds, and motions of our bodies, 
barely by a thought or preference of the mind ordering, or as 
it wero, commanding the doing or not doing such or such a 
particular action. This power which the mind has thus to or- 
der the consideration of any idea, or the forbearing to con- 
sider it ; or to prefer the motion of any part of the body to ita 
rest, and vice versa in any particular instance, is that which 
we call the wUl, The actual exercise of that power, by di- 
recting any particular action, or its forbearance, is that which 
we call willing, or volition. The forbearance of that actioa. 
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eonsequent to mich order or command of the mind, is called 
vohmUtrj ; and whatsoever action is performed without such 
a thought of the mind is called involuntary. 

We have here, then, the will considered as an active power, 
as a prodoctive energy, and consequently as a cause. This 
is the germ of the beautiful theory of M. de Biran, concern- 
ing the origin of the idea of cause. According to M. de Bi- 
ran, as according to Locke, the idea of cause is not given us 
in the observation of external phenomena, which regarded 
solely by the senses, do not manifest to us any causative ener- 
gy, and appear only as successive ; but it is given from with- 
in, in reflection, in the consciousness of our operations, and 
of the power which produces them, namely the will. I make 
an efibrt to move my arm ; and I move it When we analyze 
attentively this phenomenon of effort, which M. de Biran con- 
siders as the type of the phenomena of the will, we have the 
following elements : 1, the consciousness of a voluntary act; 
2, the consciousness of a motion produced : 3, a relation, a 
reference of the motion to the voluntary act. And what b this 
relation ? Evidently it is not a simple relation of succession. 
Repeat in yourselves the phenomena of cflbrt, and you will 
find that you all with perfect conviction attribute the produc- 
tion of the motion of which you are conscious, to a previous 
voluntary operation of which you are also conscious. For 
you, the will is not merely a pure act, without efficiency ; it 
is a productive energy, in such sort, that, in it is given the 
idea of a cause. 

Still more. This motion, of which you are conscious, which 
you all refer, as an effect, to the previous operation of the 
will, as the producing operation, the cause, — do you, I ask, 
refer this motion to any other will than your own ? Do you, 
or could you, consider this will as the will of anotherf as the 
will of your neighbor, of Alexander, or Ceesar, or of any su- 
perior or foreign power ? Or, for you, is it not your own ? 
Do you not always impute every voluntary act to yourselves ? 
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It is not, iQ a word, from the consciouaneas of your will, as 
your own, that you derive, the idea of your personality, the 
idea of yourselves. The distinguishing merit of M. de Biran 
is in having established that the will is the constituent charac- 
teristic of personality. He has gone further^too far perhaps. 
As Lfocke confounded consciousness and memory with per- 
sonality and identity of self, M. de Biran has gone even so 
far as to confound the will with personality itself. It is cer- 
tainly the eminent characteristic of it ; and from hence it 
follows, that the idea of cause, which unquestionably is given 
in the consciousness of the producing will, is given by it in 
the consciousness of our own personality, and that we our- 
selves are the first cause of which we have any knowledge. 

In short, this cause, which is ourselves, is implied in every 
fact of consciousness. The necessary condition of every 
phenomenon perceived by the consciousness, is that we pay 
attention X(S it. If we do not bestow our attention, the phe- 
nomenon may perhaps still exist, but the consciousness not 
connecting itself with it, and not taking knowledge of it, it is 
for us a non-existence. Attention then is the condition of 
every apperception of consciousness. Now attention, as I 
have more than once shown, is the will. The condition, then, 
of every phenomenon of consciousness, and of course of the 
first phenomenon, as of all others, is the will ; and as the 
will is a causative power, it follows that in the first fact of 
consciousness, and in order that this fact may take place, 
there must necessarily be the apperception of our personal 
causality in the will ; from whence it follows again that the 
idea of cause is the primary idea ; that the apperception of 
ourselves is the first of all apperceptions ; and the condition 
of all the others. 

Such is the theory which M. de Biran has raised upon that 
of Locke.* I adopt it. I believe that it perfectly accounts 

* See Laroinigui^re*8 Leijonsde PhUosopkit, and also M. de Biran's 
JSasMjiMit dtg Letfons de M. Luromigviire, Cb. 8. p. 140—152. 
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for the ongin of the idea of cause. But it remains to inquire 
whether the idea of cause springing from this origin and from 
the sentiment of voluntary and personal activity, suffices to 
explain the idea which all men have of external causes, and 
to explain the principle of causality. For Locke, who treats 
of the idea of cause, but never of the principle of causality, 
the problem did not even exist. M. de Biran, who scarcely 
proposes it, resolves it by far too rapidly, and arrives at once 
to a result which sound psychology and sound logic cannot 
accept. 

According to M. de Biran, aAer we have derived the idea 
of cause from the sentiment of our own personal activity, in 
the phenomena of efibrt, of which we are conscious, we 
transfer this idea outwardly ; we project it into the external 
world, by virtue of an operation which, with Royer-Collard, 
he has called natural induction,* Liet us understand. If by 
this, M. de Biran means merely that before knowing external 
causes of any kind, we first derive the idea of cause from 
ourselves, I grant it. But I deny that the knowledge which 
we have of external causes is a transferral, a projection, an 
induction of ours. In fact this induction could not take place 
but under conditions which are in manifest contradiction with 
fiicts and with reason. I request here all your attention. 

According to Locke and to M. de Biran, it is reflection, 
consciousness, which gives us the first idea of cause. But 
what idea of cause does it give us ? I answer and wish it to 
be specially noticed, that it gives us, not the idea of cause in 
the abstract, in general, but the idea of a selj^ a me, which 
wills ; and which, by willing, produces ; and thereby is a 
cause. The idea of cause which consciousness gives us, is, 
then, an idea altogether particular, individual and determinate, 
since it is to us altogether personal. Everything which we 



t M. de Biran's ExameUfp. 109—151 ; — also M. de Biran '■ Article, 
entitled Laibnitz, in the BiographU Universdle ; — also the FragmetUs 
of M. Royer-Collard in Jouffroy's Reid, Vols, ill, IV. 
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know of cause by consciousness, is concentrated in per- 
sonality. It is this personality, and in this personality the 
will, and the will alone, which is the power, the cause, re- 
vealed in consciousness. This being laid down, let us next 
see what are the conditions of induction. Induction is the 
supposition that in certain circumstances, a phenomenon, a 
law, having been given us, the same phenomenon, the saione 
law, will take place in analogous cases. Induction then im- 
plies : 1, the supposition of analogous cases, that is, of cases 
more or less different ; 2, the supposition of a phenomenon 
which is to continue to take place the same in both cases. 
Induction is the process of the mind which having hitherto 
observed a phenomenon only in certain cases, transfers this 
phenomenon — this phenomenon, observe, and not another, 
that is the same phenomenon— to different cases, cases neces- 
sarily different, since they are only analogous and similar, 
and cannot be absolutely identical. The character of induc- 
tion then is precisely in the contrast of the identity of the 
phenomenon or law, and of the diversity of the circumstances 
from which it is first derived and then transferred. If, then, 
the knowledge of external causes is only an induction from 
our own personal cause, it is in strictness our causality, the 
voluntary and free cause which ourselves constitute, that 
should be transferred by induction into the external world ; 
that is to say, whenever any motion or change begins to ap- 
pear in time or in space, there we must suppose, not a cause 
in general, for bear in mind that we are not possessed of the 
general idea of cause, we have only the idea of our own per- 
sonal casualily. We can only suppose what we already have, 
otherwise it would no longer be the proper and legitimate 
process of induction. We shall be led to suppose, then, not 
the abstract and general idea of cause, but the particular and 
determinate idea of a particular and determinate cause, to 
wit, ourselves. From whence it follows that it is our own 
casuality we should be obliged to suppose wherever a pheno- 
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menoQ begios to appear : that is to say, all causes subse« 
quently conceived by us, are and can be nothing but our own 
personality, the sole and only cause of all the effects, acci- 
dents or events, which begins to appear. And bear in mind, 
that the belief in the external world and in external causes, is 
universal and necessary. All men have it ; all men cannot 
but have it. As soon as any phenomenon begins to appear, 
all men believe, think, judge, that there are external causes 
present, and they cannot but so judge. If, then, induction 
explains our whole idea of external causes, this induction 
must be universal and necessary. It must be, that is, an uni- 
versal and necessary fact, that we believe ourselves to be the 
cause of all the events, movements and changes which take 
place, or can take place. 

Thus in strictness, the induction, the transfer of our own 
causality without ourselves, is nothing but the substitution of 
human liberty for destiny, and perhaps strictly the creation of 
the world by humanity. If we do not carry it this length, we 
misconceive the true nature and extent of induction ; and I 
urge this consequence upon the system of M. de Biran as its 
legitimate and necessary consequence. 

My excellent friend would undoubtedly resist this conse- 
quence as forced and exaggerated ; but there is one which he 
would be forced to accept, and which he does almost accept. 
If external causes are nothing but an induction from our own 
causal power, and if nevertheless we are unwilling to allow 
that they are our very selves, it must at least be conceded that 
they are of the same kind as ourselves; if they are not our 
own, they are as our own — personal, conscious, voluntary, in- 
tentional, free, living, and living the same life with us, intel- 
lectual and moral. In fact, without pretending that this is 
our whole conception of external causes, M. de Biran main- 
tains that such is the conception which we form of them at 
first. And he gives in proof of it that children, and savages, 
who are but grown children, conceive of all external causes 
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aAer the model of their own causal power ; that hence the 
child is angry at the stone which hurt him, as if it had the in- 
tention of hurting him ; and the savage personifies and deifies 
the causes of external phenomena. 

To this I reply : we are not to forget that the belief in the 
external world and in external causes, is universal and neces- 
sary ; and that the fact which explains it ought itself to be 
universal and necessary. Hence it follows, that if our belief 
in the outward world and in external causes resolves itself into 
the assimilation of these causes to ourselves, this assimilation 
ought likewise to be universal and necessary. Now at this 
point I have recourse to psychology ; I recur to it to determine 
whether all intellectual and moral beings conceive of external 
causes as animated and conscious. I look to psychology, and 
require it to prove that this opinion of children and of savages, 
is not only a frequent fact, but an universal fact ; that there 
is not a child nor a savage, who does not at first form this 
conception. And it must prove also that this is not only 
universal, but necessary. Now the character of a necessary 
fact is, that it continues without ceasing ; the necessity of an 
idea, of a law, implies the supremacy of that idea, that law, 
throughout the whole extent of duration, as long as the hu- 
man mind subsists. Now, even if I should grant that all 
children and all savages believe at first that external causes 
are living, free, and personal ; this would not be a necessary 
fact ; for it is not an opinion which continues, which subsists 
always. We do not now believe it. It is to our credit that 
we do not That which [by the theory in question] should 
be a necessary truth, reproduced from age to age without ex- 
ception or alteration, is for us simply an extravagance which 
exists for a short period, and then passes away never to re- 
turn. From the fact that this supposed induction has languish- 
ed for a single day, from this alone, we are forced to conclude 
that it is not an universal and necessary law of the human 
mind ; and of course it does not explain the universal and ne- r 
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ry belief io the existence of the worid and of external 



We all have, we cannot but have, a perfect conviction that 
the world exists, that there are external causes. These causes 
we believe to be neither personal, nor intentional and volun- 
taiy. This is the belief of the human race. It is the province 
of the philosopher to explain it, without destroying or impair- 
ing it Now if this belief is universal and necessary, the 
judgnient which includes it and which gives it, ought to have 
a principle which is itself universal and necessary ; and this 
principle is nothing else than the principle of causality, a 
principle now-a-days expressed in Logic under this form : 
every phenomenon, every change, which begins to appear, 
has a cause. This principle b universal and necessary, and 
because it is so, it imparts to our belief in the existence of the 
world and of external causes, the character of universality and 
necessity by which it is itself marked. Take away this prin* 
ciple, and leave the mere consciousness of our personal cau- 
sality, and never should we have the least idea of external cau- 
ses and of the world. In fact, take away the principle of cau- 
sality, and whenever a phenomenon appeared upon the theatre 
of consciousness, of which we were not the cause, there would 
na longer be a ground for our demanding a cause for the phe- 
nomenon. We should not seek for a cause. For observe, 
that even in order to the induction we have been speaking of i 
even in order for us to fall into the absurdity of assigning to 
the sensation as its cause, either ourselves, or something like 
ourselves ; it is necessary to feel the need of assigning causes 
for every phenomenon ; and in order to make this induction 
universal and necessary, this feeling of need must be univer- 
sal and necessary ; in short, we must have the principle of 
caosality. Thus, without the principle of causality, every 
phenomenon is for us without cause, [and without the notion 
of cause,] so that we cannot even attribute it to an extrava- 
gant cause. But on the contrary, assume the principle of 
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causality [as potentially existiDg ia the mind,] and as sooo 
as a phenomenon of sensation begins to appear on the theatre 
of consciousness, at the same instant, the principle of causality 
[actually unfolded and put in exercise by the occasion of the 
phenomenon,] marks it with this character : that it canoot 
but have a cause. Now, as consciousness attests that this 
cause is not ourselves, and yet it remains not less certain that 
it must have a cause, it follows that there is a cause ether 
than ourselves, and which is neither personal nor voluntary, 
and yet is a cause, that is to say, a cause simply efficient.. 
Now this is precisely the idea which all *inen form of external 
causes. They consider them as capable of producing the 
motions which they refer to them, but not as intentional and 
personal causes. The universal and necessary principle of 
causality, is the only principle which can give us such causes ; 
it is, then, the true and legitimate process of the huipan mind 
in the acquisition of the idea of the world and of external 
causes. 

Having now demonstrated that our belief in external causes 
is not an induction from the consciousness of our own personal 
cause, but a legitimate application of the principle of causality, 
it remains to learn how we pass from the consciousness of 
our own particular causality to the conception of the general 
principle of causality. 

1 admit, I am decidedly of opinion, that the consciousness 
of our own proper causality precedes any conception of the 
principle of causality, and of course precedes any application 
of this principle, any knowledge of external causality. In my 
judgment, the process by which, in the depths of the mind, 
the passage is made from the primary fact of consciousness 
to the ulterior fact of the conception of the principle, is this.. 
I wish to move my arm, and I move it. We have seen that 
this fact when analysed, gives three elements : 1, conscious- 
ness of a volition which is my own, which is personal ; 2, a 
motion produced ; 3, and finally, a reference of this motion 
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to my will, a relation which, as we have seen, is a relation of 
production, of causation ; a relation, too, which I no more call 
in question, than I do either of the two other terms ; which is 
not given me without those two terms, and without which the 
lanns are not given ; so that the three terms are given in one 
aingle and even indivisible fact Now what is the character of 
tiiia fact ? It is characterized by being particular, individual, 
determinate, and for this very simple reason, that the fact is 
altogether personal. This producing will is my own, and of 
oourse it is a will particular and determinate. Again, it is char- 
aderistic of everytMlg particular and determinate, to be sus- 
ceptible of the degrees of more or less. I myself, a voluntary 
cause, have at such a moment more or less energy, which 
makes the motion produced by me reflect it more or less, with 
moro or less force. A little while ago, the causative power 
exerted, had such a degree of force, the motion produced had 
a corresponding degree ; now again, the causative power has 
less energy, and the motion produced is more feeble ; but does 
this last motion pertain less to me than the former ? Is there 
between the cause, myself, and the effect, motion, any the less 
a relation in the one case than in the other ? Not at all ; the 
two terms may vary, and do vary perpetually, but the relation 
does not vary. Still further : not only the individuality, the 
deterroioateness of the fact, if you will permit the expression, 
may vary, that is, the two particular terms may not only vary, 
hot they may be altogether others ; they may even not exist 
at all. It is supposable that I may not exist ; tlmt I am not a 
cause ; that I have not produced a motion. The two terms, 
in so far as they are determinate, are susceptible of the attri- 
butes of more or less, and are purely accidental ; but the re* 
'ktion between these two determinate, variable, and contin- 
gent terms, is itself neither variable nor contingent. It is the 
bniversal and necessary part of the fact Now the moment the 
ecmsciousness seizes these two terms, the reason seizes their 
relauon, and by an abstraction- which needs not the support 
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of a great number of similar facts, it disengages tbe invariable 
and necessary element of the fact, from its variaUe and coo- 
tingent elements^ Make the attempt to call this relation in 
question. You cannot ; no human inteUigence can succeed 
in the attempt. Whence it follows, that this truth is aD uni- 
versal and necessary truth. , Eeason, then, is subjected to this 
truth. It is under an impossibility of not supposing a cause, 
whenever the senses or the consciousness reveal any motion, 
any phenomenon. Now this impossibility, to which reason is 
subjected, of not supposing a cause for j^very phenoroenoB re- 
vealed in sense and consciousness, is vimtwe call the princi- 
ple of causality ; not, indeed, in its actual l<^cal formula, but 
in its internal primitive energy. The impossibility for us of not 
conceiving a cause, in every case in which we observe the ap- 
pearance of a phenomenon, external or internal, beginning to 
exist, is what we call the principle of causality [subjectively]. 
If it be asked, how the universal and the necessary are found 
in the relative and the contingent, I reply that along with the 
Will and the Senses, there is also the faculty of the BeasoD, 
and that it is developed simultaneously with the former. 

What has just been said of the principle of causality, may 
be said of all the other principles. It is a fact which should 
not be foi^otten, though it very oAen is, that our judgments 
are all at first particular and determinate, and that under this 
form of a particular and determinate judgment, all universal and 
necessary truths, all universal and necessary principles, make 
their first appearance. Thus the senses attest to me the exist- 
ence of a body, and at the instant I judge that this body is ta 
space, not in space in general, not in pure space, but in a certain 
space ; it is a certain body which my senses attest, and it is in 
a certain space that reason locates it Then when we reflect 
upon the relation between this particular body and thb par- 
ticular space^ we find that the relation itself is not particular, 
but universal and necessary ; and when we attequpt to conceive 
of a body without any space whatever, we find tliAt we cannot 
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So also it is in regard to time. When our consciousness or our 
senses give us any succession of events or of thoughts, we in- 
stantly judge that this succession passes in a determinate time.. 
£verything in time and succession, as they are in the primitive 
I3u:ts of sensation or of consciousness^ is determinate. The ques- 
tion is of such or such a particular succession, an hour, a day, a 
year, etc. But tiiat which is not determined and special, is the 
relatbh between this succession and this time. We may vary 
the .two terms ; we may vary the succession, and the time which 
embraces the succession ; but tlie relation of succession to time 
does not vary.* Again it is in the same way that the prin- 
ciple of substance is given us. When a phenomenon takes 
place on the theatre of my consciousness, it is a particular and 
determinate phenomenon ; and accordingly 1 judge, that under 
this particular phenomenon, is a being which is the subject of 
it; not a being in the abstract and general, but actual and de- 
terminate, to wit, myself. All our primitive judgments are 
personal and determinate, and yet under the depths of these 
personal and determinate judgments, there are already rela- 
UaoB, truths, principles, which are not personal and determi- 
nate, although they do determine and individualize themselves 
in the determination and individuality of their terms. Such is 
the first form of the truths of Geometry and Arithmetic. 
Take, for example, two objects, and two more objects. Here 
all 18 determinate ; the quantities to be added are concrete, 
not discrete. You judge that these two, and these two objects, 
make four objects. Now, what is to be noted in this judgment ? 



* [For illustration : suppose a hundred revolutions of a wheel in a 
hundred minutes. You can tlien vary the two terms (one hundred 
revolations, and one hundred minutes) in any way you please ; for 
example, varying the second term, you can suppose the hundred rev- 
olutienv to take place in five or ttn or a thousand minutes ; or, va- 
lying the first term, you can suppose five revolutions, or ten, or a 
thousand, made 4^ the hundred minutes ; or, varying both terms, yoo 
can aoppose sixty revolutions in sixty seconds, etc. ,•— hut the rsiti^ 
fJM of this succession to time, to some time, is not variable. — Tr.] 

13* 
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Here again, as before, everything is coutingeot and variaUe, 
except the relation. You can vary the objects ; you can put 
pebbles in the place of these books, or hats in the place of the 
pebbles ; and the relation will remain unchanged and inra- 
liable. Still further : why do you judge that these two de* 
terminate objects added to these two other determinate ob* 
jects make four determinate objects ? Reflect It is in virtue 
of this truth, namely, that two and two make four. Now, 
this truth of relation is altogether independent of the na- 
ture of the two concrete terms, whatever they may be. It is 
an abatract truth, involved and hidden in the concrete, which 
leads you to pronounce concerning the concrete, that two con- 
crete objects added to two concrete objects, make four concrete 
objects. The abstract is given in the concrete ; the invariaUe 
and the necessary in the variable and contingent ; the reason in 
sensation and consciousness. The senses attest the existence 
of concrete quantities and of bodies ; consciousness, the inter- 
nal sense, attests the presence of a succession of thoughts and 
of all the phenomena which pertain to personal identity. But 
at the same time, reason intervenes and pronounces that tlie 
relations of the quantities in question are abstract, universal, 
and necessary. Reason pronounces that the relation of body 
to space is necessary ; that the relation between succession 
and time is a necessary relation ; Ihat the relation between 
the phenomenal plurality formed by the thoughts in conscious- 
ness, and that substance, one and identical which is, at once 
the sdf^ is a necessary relation. Thus in the birth-place of 
intelligence, the action of the senses and of consciousness is 
blended with that of reason. The senses and consciousness 
give the phenomena external and internal, the variable, the 
contingent ; reason gives us the universal and necessary truths 
blended with the accidental and contingent truths which re- 
sult directly from the apperception of the internal or external 
phenomena ; and these universal and necessary truths con- 
stitute universal and necessary principles. — Now it is with the 
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principle of causality as with other principles. Never would 
the human mind have conceived it in its universality and its 
neceesity, if first there had not been given us a particular fact 
of causation. This primitive particular fact is that of our own 
proper and personal causality, mailifested to the consciousness 
in an effort, in a voluntary act. But this does not suffice of 
Itself wholly to explain the knowledge of external causes, be- 
cause then we should liave to regard external causes as only 
anjbduction from our own causality, that is to say, we should 
have to resolve the faith of the human race into an absurdity, 
and that a transient absurdity, which experience exposes, and 
which is now-a-days abandoned. This explanation, then, is 
inadmissible. It is necessary, then, to conceive that in the 
contingent and particular fact — I will to move my arm, and I 
move it^there is a relation of the motion as an cfiect to the 
volition as a cause, which relation, independent of the nature 
of the two terms, is seized immediately by the reason as an 
luuversal and necessary truth. From hence the principle of 
causality ; and then with this principle, and only then, can 
we attain to external causes ; because the principle is broader 
than the limits of consciousness, and with it we can judge 
nniversally and necessarily that every phenomenon, of what- 
ever kind, has a cause. Thus armed, so to say, let a new 
phenomenon present itself, and we refer it universally and ne* 
cessarily to a cause ; and that cause not being ourselves, our 
codaciousness bearing witness, we do not any the less necesaari- 
ly and universally judge that a cause exists ; we only judge that 
it is other than ourselves, that it is foreign ^ external ; and here, 
to go one step further, is the idea of exleriorUy^ and the basis 
of our convictron of the existence of external causes and of 
the world ; a conviction universal and necessary, because the 
piinciple of the judgment which gives us it, is itself univeraal 
and necessary. 

At the same time that we conceive of external causes, 
fioreign to ourselves, other than ourselves, not intentional, not 
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voluntary, bat pure causes, such as the rigorous application of 
the principle of causality affords, -^it is unquestionably true, 
that the child, the savage, the human race in its infancy, 
sometimes, or even frequently, adds to this idea of exteriority 
and of cause purely efficient, the idea of a will, of a per* 
sonality analogous to our own. But obviously, because this 
second fact sometimes accompanies the first, it does not fol- 
low that we are to confound it with the first. In order to ap- 
prebend the first as a universal and necessary fact, this other 
fact need not be held universal and necessary. This I have 
demonstrated. To do so, results in errors and temporary su- 
perstitions at the very encounter with the permanent and in- 
violable truth engendered by the principle of causality. But 
yet the fact of this confusion is real ; the errors which it in- 
-volves, though local and temporary^ are undeniable. And 
the explanation of them is very simple. The principle of 
causality, though universal and necessary, is given us at first 
in the contingent fact of the consciousness of our own cau- 
sality. When, then, the principle is brought into exercise, 
and with its own proper characteristics, it at the same time 
retains, so to say, in its first applications, the marks of its ori- 
gin, and the belief in the external world, may for a while, be 
accompanied with some assimilation, more or less vague, of 
external causes to ourselves. Add here, as in all cases, that 
jt is the truth which serves as the basis of the error ; for this 
arbitrary and superstitious personification of external causes 
takes upon supposition the existence of external causes, that 
is to say, an application of the principle of causality. Induc- 
tion, then, misleads the principle of causality : but so far is 
induction from constituting the principle, that it presupposes 
tlie principle. 

Thus it is that sound psychology, determined never to 
abandon the conceptions of the human mind, such as they 
are actually found in the mind, gradually ascends to their 
true origin ; wbUe the systematic psychology of Lecke, bury- 



ing itself at the outset io the question of the origio of our ideas 
and principles, before having marked with precision the un- 
doubted characters with which they are actually marked ; 
and not admitting any other origin than sensation or reflec- 
tion, belieyes that it has found the origin of the idea of cause 
in sensation, in the simple spectacle of the external world. 
But soon forced to abandon this origin, it has recourse to 
another, namely, the origin in reflection. But this origiti, 
which can indeed give us the idea of a voluntary and per^ 
sonal cause, can give us nothing but that idea, and not the 
principle of causality ; and of course it cannot explain the 
origin of external purely eflicient causes. If, however, we 
determine to rest in this narrow and insufficient origin, to 
what consequences are we driven ? We are obliged to con- 
found two things : the necessary and universal result — tliat 
we conceive of causes external to ourselves, with another fact 
purely accidental and transitory— that it happened to us to 
conceive of these causes as personal ; and thus we are, in- 
deed, enabled to explain the knowledge of external causes by 
a simple induction from our own proper causality, and of 
course to explain the principle of causality by reflection or 
consciousness, that is, by one of the two assumed origins of 
all knowledge. But as has been already shown, the concep- 
tion of external causes as personal and endowed with con- 
sciousness, is.nothing but an error found in the infancy of the 
human reason, and not a law of the reason, and by no means 
afibrds an explanation of the legitimate belief, the universal 
and necessary belief of the human race. 

In concluding I should perhaps ask pardon for the length 
of this discussion ; but I owed it, imperfect as it still is, both 
to the importance of the subject, and to the memory of the 
great metaphysician whose very sagacity and profoundness 
led him astray in the path of Locke. GiAed with extraordi- 
nary psychological insight, M. de Biran penetrated so far into 
the intimacy of the &Qt of consciousness by which the firtt 
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idea of cause is given, that he scarcely diseogaged himself 
from that fact and that idea, and neglected too much the prin- 
ciple of causality ; thus confounding, as Locke had done, the 
antecedent of a principle with the principle itself. And when 
be attempted to explain the principle of causality, he explain- 
ed it by a natural induction which transfers to the external 
world consciousness, the will, and all the peculiar attributes of 
his model ; confounding in this way a particular, transient, 
and erroneous application of the principle of causality, with 
the principle in itself, the true, universal and necessary prin- 
ciple, — that is to say, in fine, confounding by a single error, 
not only the antecedent with the consequent, but also the 
consequent with the antecedent. The theory of M. de Biran 
is the development of the theory of Locke. It reproduces 
that theory with more extent and profoundness, and exhausts 
at once both its merits and its defects. 



[Note. Brown^s Theory of Cause and Effect, — It will be 
perceived that the discussion contained in the foregoing chap- 
ter, is a substantial refutation of the doctrine of Brown as ex- 
hibited in his Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect. 
Brown defines the relation to be one of ^* immediate and inva- 
riable antecedence and consequence.'' A cause with him is 
nothing more than " an immediate and invariable antecedent.'* 
This is only another form of resolving causation into succes- 
sion. In critically examining Brown's theory, the epithets 
^^ immediate and invariable" may and should be thrown off. 
For Brown has no right to pre-assume that the only difierence 
between causation and antecedence is a difference merely of 
degree, and not of kind. If the ideas of antecedence and 
causation can be shown to be essentially different ; then no 
addition of the epithets ^^ immediate and invariable" can 
change or elevate the idea of an antecedent into that of a 
cause. — The only proper question therefore is, whether ante- 
cedence and causation are at the bottom the same idea. 

But this is a position contradicted by consciousness, by the 
uages of all languages, and by everything to which the de- 
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cisioD of the question can be referred. The necessity and 
aniversality of the idea of cause prove the contrary of Brown^s 
portion. They announce in the notion of cause a higher 
than a merely empirical character ; they prove that the mind 
connects with the phenomena of experience something not . 

S'ven hy experience. It must therefore be regarded as a 
AW of the mind that we should refer things, so far as they 
are successive phenomena of perception, to one another in 
such a manner as that the one determines the other in respect 
to its essence and existence. A cause not merely precedes ; 
it produces the efiect. Consequently we must suppose an olh 
jeetwe connection — a real connection out of our minds — an* 
sweriog to the subjective connection, or to the concatenation 
of phenomena tn our minds. 

If now the question be asked, how Brown came to confound 
antecedence and causation, the answer is not difficult. — It is 
undoubtcKlly true that the perception of some ^^ antecedence^' 
(some change or succession) is the occasion and the necessa- 
ry condition of the mind forming the notion of cause, or of 
the evolution in the mind of the principle of causality : that 
every phenomenon has a cause. Still h is to be noted, that 
the perception of one single change is sufficient for the devel- 
opment of this universiil and necessary conviction. The nrK>- 
ment a change is perceived the pnnciple is developed and 
put in action, and with it the general notion of cause. Ckm* 
sequently Brown's epithets ^^ immediate and invariable*' have 
no validity and no relevancy in explaining the origin or na- 
ture of the simple idea of cause ; but apply only to the use of 
the principle of causality in experience— to the determination 
of th6 cause of a phenomenon for which the mind necessarily 
supposes a cause, even upon the first perception of it, and 
without any successive observations of ^^ immediate and inva- 
riable ant^edence." A single experience is sufficient to 
awaken the principle of causality ; which is thenceforward of 
universal and necessary application, by the mind, to all phe- 
nomena. But in the application of this principle to particular 
phenomena, the mind may err. Several or many experien- 
ces may be necessary, in order to determine what is the pre- 
ci$e cause of a given phenomenon. And here it is that the 
consideration of the immediateness and invariahleness of a 
particular sequence comes in as the result of experience, as 
that which is phenomenal^ and determines us to the application 
of the idea of cause to the particular antecedent in question. 
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This distinction Brown seems to have fiiiled to perceive ; 
indeed, he seems to have no distinct idea of the principle of 
causality ; and everything plausible and true in his analysis of 
the notion of cause mto that of ^' immediate and invariable an- 
tecedence,'' applies merely to the ulterior question concerning 
the particular cause in a given phenomenon, or to thC' apph- 
cation of the necessary idea of cause and the principle of 
causality to particular phenomena. It seems, however, nol 
once to have occurred to Brown, that without the previous, 
principle of causality, potentially existing in the mind, ready 
to develop and apply itself to experif*nce, there would be no 
ground or reason why the mind should be curious to observe 
and seek this *'*' immediate and invariable antecedence ;" con- 
sequently it would never be led to decide upon the particular 
cause in a given sequence ; — for merely to see successive 
phenomena, is not the same thing as experimentally observ- 
ing and deciding upon the immediate and invariable connec- 
tion of particular phenomena. 

It should be remembered, too, that the '* immediate and in- 
variable" antecedence into which Brown resolves the idea of 
Cause, is not an absolute immediateness and invariableness-r^ 
but relative merely to human observation ; so that the deci- 
sions which experience leads us to make in regard to the par- 
ticular causes of particular phenomena, however satisfactory 
they may be to the mind, and however safe ihey may be for 
the practical guidance of life, can never have the absolute 
character which belongs to the general idea of cause, or ra- 
ther to the principle of causality. — We perceive a particular 
instance of change, or of antecedence and consequence. The 
change, the antecedence and consequence, is all that is phC' 
nomenal^ all that appears ; but it is not all that we believe. 
Besides the antecedence which we see, there is something 
else which we do not see but which we believe, namely a 
cause. That there is a cause of that change^ is^for tts^ a nC" 
cessary and absolute truth. Whether that particular antece- 
dent is the cause of that particular consequence, may or may 
not be believed, according as observation shall lead us to de- 
cide ; but this belief does not express a necessary and abso- 
lute truth as in the first case. — Tr.J 
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words purely arbitrary ? 3. Are general ideas nothing but words ? 
Of Nominalism and Realism. 4. Are words the sole cause of error, 
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of the third Book concluded. 




CHAPTER V. 



It is aD undeniable fact, that when we have done right or 
wrong, when we have obeyed the law of justice, or have bro- 
ken it, we judge that we merit either reward or punishment 
It is moreover a fact that we do indeed receive reward or pun« 
ishment ; 1, in the approbation of conscience or in the bitter- 
ness of remorse ; 2, in the esteem or blame of our fellow- 
men, who, themselves moral beings, judge also of good and 
bad as we do, and like us judge that right and wrong merit 
rsward and punishment ; and who do punish and reward ac* 
cording to the nature of our actions, sometimes by the moral 
sentence of their esteem or blame', sometimes by physical pun- 
iriunents and rewards, which positive laws, the legitimate in- 
terpreters of the law of nature, hold ready for actions ; 3, and 
finally, if we raise our thoughts beyond this world, if we con- 
ceive of Grod as we ought, not only as the author of the physi- 
cal world, but as the Father of the moral world, as the very 
substance of good and of the moral law, we cannot but con- 
ceive that God ought also to hold ready rewards and punish- 
ments for those who have fulfilled or broken the law. But 
suppose that there is neither good nor evil, neither justice nor 
injustice in itself; suppose there is no law. There can then 
ba no such thing as merit or demerit in having broken or obey- 
ed it ; there is no place for reward or punishment. There is 
no ground for peace of conscience, nor for the pains of re- 
morse. There is no ground for the approbation or the disap- 
probation of our fellow-men, for their esteem or their con- 
tempt. There is no ground for the punishments inflksted by 
society in this life, nor in the other, for those appointed by the 
Supreme Legislator. The idea of reward and punishment 
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rests, then, upon that of merit or demerit, which rests upon 
that of Law. Now what course does Liocke take ? He de- 
duces the idea of right and wrong, of the moral law, and all 
the rules of duty, from the fear and the hope of rewards and 
punishments, human or divine ; that is to say, (without dwell- 
ing here upon any other consideration,) in the strict language 
of scientific method, he grounds the principle upon the conse- 
quence ; he confounds, not as before the antecedent with the 
consequent^ but the consequent with the antecedent. And 
from whence comes this confusion ? . From that same source 
of all the confusion we have so many times signalized, the 
premature inquiry afler causes, before a sufficient study of 
e£^ts, the inquiry after the origin of the idea of right and 
wrongs before carefully collecting the attributes and all the 
attributes of this idea. Permit me to dwell a moment upon 
this important topic. 

First, then, the most superficial observation, provided it be 
impartial, easily demonstrates, that in the human mind, in its 
present actual development, there is the idea of right and of 
wrong, altogether distinct the one from the other. It is a iact, 
that in the presence of certain actions, reason qualifies them 
as good (»r bad, just or unjust. And it is not merely in the 
select circle of the enlightened, the reason puts forth this judg- 
ment. There is not a man, ignorant or instructed, civilized 
or savage, provided he be a rational and moral being, who 
does not exercise the same judgment. As the principle of 
causality errs and rectifies itself in its application without ceas- 
ing to exist, so the distinction between right and wrong may 
be incorrectly applied, may vary in r^ard to particular ob- 
jects, and may become clearer and more correct in time, with- 
out ceasing to be with all men the same thing at the bottom. 
It is an universal conception of reason, and hence it is found 
in all languages, those products and faithful images of the 
mind. — Not only is this distinction universal, but it is a neces- 
sary conception. In vain does the reason, after having once 
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received, attempt to deny it, or to call in question its truth. It 
cannot One cannot at will regard the same action as just 
and unjust Tliese two ideas baffle every attempt to com- 
mute them, the one for the other. Their objects may change, 
but never their nature. Still further : reason cannot conceive 
the distioction between right and wrong, just and unjust, with- 
out instantly conceiving that the one ought to be done, and the 
other ought not to be done. The conception of right and 
wrong instantly gives that of Duty, of Law ; and as the one is 
universal and necessary'^ the other is equally so. Now a law 
necessary for the reason in respect to action, is, for a rational 
but free agent, a simple obligation, but it is an absolute obli- 
gatioo. Duty obliges us, though without forcing us ; but at 
the same time, if we can violate it, we cannot deny it. Ac- 
cordingly, even when the feebleness of the liberty and the as- 
cendency of passion, make the action false to the law, yet 
reason, independent, asserts the violated law as an inviolable 
law, and imposes it still with supreme authority upon the way- 
ward conduct as its imprescriptible rule. The sentiment of 
reason and of moral obligation which reason reveals and Im- 
poses, is consciousness in its highest degree and office ; it is 
moral consciousness, or Conscience properly so called. 

Observe distinctly, however, whh what it is that obligation 
has to da It refers to right doing. It boars upon no other 
point, but there it is absolute. It is, then, independent of 
every foreign consideration ; it has nothing to do with the 
fiicilities or difficulties which its fulfilment may encounter, 
nor with the consequences it may entail, with pleasure or 
pun, that is, with happiness or misery, that is again, with n^y 
motive of utility whatever. For pleasure and* pain, happi- 
ness and misery, are nothing but objects of sensibility ; while 
moral good, and moral obligation, are conceptions of the rea- 
son. Utility is but an accident, which may or may not be ; 
Doty is a principle. 

Now is not right doing always useful to the Cigent and to 
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Others ? That is another question, to answer which, we na 
longer appeal to reason, but to experience. And does experi- 
ence always answer in the affirmative ? Even if it does, and 
if the useful be always inseparable from the good, yet the 
good and the useful are none the less distinct in themselves ^ 
and it is not on the ground of utility that virtue becomes obli- 
gatory, and that k obtains universal veneration and admiration* 
It is admired ; and that alone proves it is not taken solely as 
useful. Admiration is a phenomenon which it is impossible 
to explain altogether by utility. . 

If the good were nothing but the useful, the admiration 
which virtue excites would always be on account of its utili- 
ty. But such is not the fact. Human nature is wrong per- 
haps in being so formed ; but its admiration is not always the 
expression of its interest. The most useful virtuous act can 
never be so much so as many natural phenomena, which 
everywhere diffuse and maintain life. There is not an act oX 
virtue, how salutary soever it be, which can be compared in 
this respect with the beneficent influence of the sun. And 
who ever admires the sun ? Who ever experiences for it the 
sentiment of moral admiration and respect which the most 
unproductive act of virtue inspires ? It is because the sun is 
nothing but useful ; while the virtuous act, whether useful or 
not, is the fulfilment of a law to which the agent, whom we 
denominate virtuous and whom we admire, is voluntarily con- 
formed. We may derive advantage from an action without 
admiring k, as we may admire it without deriving advantage.. 
The foundation of admiration, then, is not the utility which 
the admired object procures to others ; still less is k the utility 
of the action to him who performs it. The virtuous action 
would otherwise be nothing but a lucky calculation ; we might 
congratulate the author, but not the least in the world should 
we be tempted to admire him. Mankind demands of its he- 
roes some other merit than that of a sagacious merchant ; 
and far from the utility of the agent and his personal interest 
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being the ground or the measure of admiration, it is a fact that 
other things being equal, the phenomenon of admiration di- 
miniahes or increases in pro[)ortion to the sacrifices which the 
virtuous action cost. But if you wish for manifest proof that 
virtue is not founded upon the personal interest of him who 
practises it, take the example I have given on another occa* 
sbn,* of a generous man whose virtue proves his ruin instead 
of being an advantage to him. And to prevent all idea of 
calculation, suppose a man who sacrifices his life for the truth, 
who dies upon the scaffold, young and fresh in life, for the 
cause of justice. Here then is no future to be looked at, of 
course no chance of ulterior advantage ; and of course no cal* 
culation, no possible self-interest. 

This man, if virtue is nothing but utility, is a fool, and 
mankind who admire him are delirious. This delirium is 
nevertheless a fact, an undeniable fact. It demonstrates, then, 
onanswerably, that in the human mind in its actual state, the 
idea of right and wrong, of virtue and vice, is one thing, and 
the idea of utility, of pleasure and pain, of happiness and mis* 
ery, is another thing. 

I have now shown the essential and metaphysical difference 
of these ideas. It remains to show their relation. It is cer- 
tain that the idea of virtue in the human mind is distinct from 
that of happiness ; but I ask, if when you meet a virtuous 



* Cours de Philosophies 182i). Vol. I. p. 297. — [Reference is here 
made to tlie discussion of the dcctrine of Epicurus concerning vtrtue. 
In the example, as there given, there is, however, a very material 
element included, which is here omitted, the suppoeition, namely, 
thftt there is no future life. To the argument, as here given, it might 
be objected, that on the hypothesis of a future life, the man who 
sacrifices his life on the scaffold for the cause of truth, may make a 
very prudent calculation for his best interest. Still, the position that 
pmdence is not tlie essence of virtue, (though virtue may be pru> 
dent,) and that what mankind admire in an act of virtue, is some- 
thing more than the sagacious calculation of the agent for his inter- 
CBt| is unquestionable. — Tr.] 
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man, a moral agent who, free to obey or not to obejr the 
moral law, obeys it at the sacrifice of his dearest afiections^— * 
I ask if this man, this moral agent, besides the admiratioa 
which attaches to the act, does not inspire you with a senti- 
ment of good-will which attaches to his person ? Is it not 
true that you are disposed, if happiness were in your hands, 
to dispense it to this virtuous man ? Is it not true that he ap- 
pears to you worthy to be happy, and that in respect to him, 
happiness does not appear to you solely as an arbitrary idea, 
but a right ? At the same time, when the guilty man is ren- 
dered wretched, as the effect of his vices, do we not judge 
that he deserves it ? In a word, do we not judge, in general, 
that it would be unjust for vice to be happy and virtue mise- 
rable ? This is evidently the common opinion of all men ; 
and this opinion is not only universal, it is also a necessary 
conception. In vain does reason endeavor to conceive vice 
as worthy of happiness ; it cannot succeed in the attempt. It 
cannot help demanding an intimate harmony between happi- 
ness and virtue. And in this ccHiception, we are not sensitive 
beings who aspire af\er happiness, nor sympathetic beings 
who desire it for our fellow creatures ; but we are rational 
and moral beings, who, as with a superior authority, pass such 
a judgment in respect to others, as well as in respect to our- 
selves. And when facts do not accord with our judgments, 
we do not, on that account, reverse our judgments. We 
maintain them invincibly, in spite of facts at variance with 
them ; and such facts we do not hesitate to call disorders. 
The idea of merit and demerit is for the reason insepamble 
from that of the moral law fulfilled or violated.* Hence the 
idea of reward and punishment as universal and necessary as 

its principle. 

* 

* [<* Not only do we aneeasingly aspire after happtnrss, as sensi- 
live beings, bat when we have done right, we judge, as intelligent 
and moral beings, that we are worthy of happiness. ~ This is the 
necessary principle of merit and demerit*- the origin and foundation 
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Wherever virtue and vice receive their reward and punish- 
ment, there, in our conceptions, is a state of moral order ; and 
where vice and virtue are without punishment and reward, 
or where they are equally treated, there, on the other hand, 

1^ is a state of disorder. Rewards and punbhments are different 
according to the cases, and it is not necessary here to deter- 
mioe and classify them with perfect precision. When vicious 
actions do not pass beyond a certain sphere, the sphere of the 
person who commits them, men do not impose upon them 
any other punishment than their contempt or disesteem. We 
punish them by opinion. When they exceed that sphere, and 
aSect the rights* of others, then they fall under positive laws, 
and those taws penal. These two sorts of punishment, moral 
and material, have through all time and everywhere been in- 
flicted upon vicious agents. Without any doubt it is useful 

^ to society to inflict contempt upon the violater of moral order ; 
without doubt it is useful to society to punish effectually the 
individual who attacks the foundations of social order. This 
consideration of utility is real ; it is weighty ; but I say that it 
is not the first, that it b only accessory, and that the imme- 
diate basis of all penalty is the idea of the essential merit and 
demerit of actions, the general idea of order, which imperiously 
demands that the merit and demerit of actions, which is a law 
of reason and of order, should be realized in a society that 

of all our ideas of reward and punishment, — a principle perpetaally 
confoanded either with the desire of happinesSj or with the moral 
law. 

'* Hence the question of the sovereign good — summum bonum — 
never yet solved. A single solution has been sought for a complex 
qaestion, from not comprehending the two principles capable of solv- 
ing it. The Epicurean solution : satisfaction of the desire for bappi- 
neM. The Stoic solution : fulfilment of the moral law. 

The true solution is in the connection and harmony of Virtue, and 
Happiness as merited by it ; for the two principles are not equiva- 
lent ; virtue is the antecedent. It is not alone the sole and sovereign 
good ; bat it is the chief good." Fragmens PkilMophifueSf p. 2251 < 
— Tb.] 
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pretends to be rational and well ordered. On this ground, 
and on this ground alone, of realizing this law of reason and 
of order, the two powers of society, opinion and governmenty 
appear faithful to their primary law. Then comes up utility, 
the immedate utility of repressing evil, and the indirect utility 
of preventing it, by example, that is, by fear. But this con- 
sideration has need of a basis superior to itself, in order to 
render it legitimate. Suppose in fact that there is nothing good 
or evil in itself, and consequently neither essential merit or de- 
merit, and consequently, again, no absolute right of blaming 
or punishing ; by what right, then, 1 ask, do you blame or 
disgrace a man, or make liim ascend the scaffold, or put him 
in irons for life, for the advantage of others, when the action 
of the man is neither good nor bad in itself, and merits in itself 
neither blame nor punishment ? Suppose that it is not abso- 
lutely right, just in itself, to blame this man or to punish him, 
and the legitimacy and propriety of infamy and of glory, and 
of every species of reward and punishment are at an end. 
Still further, I maintain if punishment has no other ground 
than utility, then even its utility is destroyed ; for in order that 
a punishment may be useful, it is requisite : 1, that he upon 
whom it is inflicted, endowed as he is with the principle of 
merit and demerit, should regard himself as justly punished, 
and should accept his punishment with a suitable disposition ; 
2, that the spectators, equally endowed with the principle of 
merit and demerit, should regard the culprit as justly punish- 
ed according to the measure of his crime, and should apply to 
themselves by anticipation the same justice in case of crime, 
and should be kept in harmony with the social order by the 
view of its legitimate penalties. Hence arises the utility of 
examples of punishment whether moral or physical. — But 
take away its foundation in justice, and you destroy the utility 
of punishment; you excite indignation and abhorrence, in- 
stead of awakening penitence in the victim, or teaching a 
salutary lesson to the public. You array courage, sympathy, 
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everTthing noble and elevated in human nature, on the . side 
of the victim. You excite all energetic spirits against society 
and its artificial laws. Thus the utility of punishment is 
itself grounded in its justice, instead of justice being ground- 
ed in its utility. Punisliment is the sanction of the law, and 
not its foundation. Moral order has its foundation not in pun« 
ishment, but punishment has its foundation in moral order. 
The idea of right and wrong is grounded only on itself, on 
reason which reveals it It is the condition of the idea of 
merit and demerit, which is the condition of the idea of reward 
and punishment ; and tliis latter idea is to the two former, but 
especially to the idea of right and wrong, in the relation of the 
consequence to the principle.* 

* ^Foundation of Punishment. — Cousin here refers to his transia* 
tioB of the works of Plato, Vol. III. argument of the Gorgias. We 
translate the passage which relates most directly to this subject ; it 
will be read with interest : 

<' Publicists still seek for the foundation of penalty. Some, who 
regard themselves as enlightened politicians, find it in tlie utility of 
punishment for those who witness it, who are deterred from crime 
by its threatenings, and its preventive efficacy. This is indeed one 
of the effects of punishment, but not its foundation. — Others, through 
afiectation of greater humanity, wish to consider the legitimacy of 
puniahment as grounded wholly on its utility to him who endurea it, 
by its corrective efficacy. This, again, is certainly one of the poasi* 
ble efiects of punishment, but not its foundation ; for in order that 
the punishment be corrective, it is necessary that it should be sub- 
mitted to as just We are therefore always compelled to return to 
the idea of justice. Justice is the true foundation of punishment ; 
personal and social utility is only a consequence. It is an undeniable 
fact, that after every wrong act, the unjust man thinks, and cannot 
but think, that he is ill-deserving, that is, is worthy of punishment. 
In the intelligence, the idea of punishment corresponds to that of in- 
justice : and when the injustice has been committed in the social 
sphere, the punishment ought '« bf> inflicted by society. Society can 
do it only because it ought. The right here has no other source than 
the duty to inflict— duty the most strict, the most evident and the 
moat sacred, ^without which this pretended right would be nothing 
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This relation which embraces all. moral order, subsists as 
inviolable as reason itself from which we receive it, even when 
we pass beyond the sphere of this life and of human society, 
to that of religion and of a world where Grod reigns without 
participation, where destiny gives place to the pure action of 
Providence, where fact and right are the same thing. There 
we cannot conceive of Grod but as at once the cause and sub- 
stance of good, as the representative in some sort of the moral 
law ; that is to say, we cannot conceive of God without refer- 
ring to him the moral law which by our reason is imposed 
upon us. Now at the same time that we conceive of God as 
imposing upon us a just law, we cannot help conceiving that 
God attaches a punishment to the violation of this law. The 
idea of merit and demerit, transferred as it were into the other 
world, is the basis of the conception of punishments and re- 
wards in the future life. Suppose that God was not conceiv- 
ed by us as the representative of the' moral law, it would ap- 
pear to us impossible that he could punish or reward us for 
breaking or obeying the law. It is not in the caprice of a 
being superior to us in power, that we rest the legitimacy of 
the retributions of another life. Take away the justice of 
Grod, and his power, absolute as it is, would no longer appear 
to us a sufficient foundation for rewards and punishments. 
Take away his justice, and what remains ? A government, 
but no law ; and instead of the sublime realization of the idea 

bat that of force, that is to say an atrocious iojustice, even though it 
be to the moral advantage of him who received it, and a salutary specr 
tacle for the people ; which in fact could not then be the case, for 
the punishment would then find no sympathy, no echo, neither in 
the public conscience, nor in that of the individual punished. Pun- 
ishment is not just because it is useful, as a preventive or a correc- 
tive ; but it is useful in either or both these ways, because it is just. 
— ^This theory of punishment, by demonstrating the falseness, the 
incomplete and exclusive character of the two theories which divide 
publicists, completes and explains them, and gives to both a centre 
and legitimate basis." Cousin's Plato, Vol. 111. p. 1G7— 169.— Tr.] 
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of merit and demerit, the future life is nothing hut the threat 
of a superior force against a feehle heing, fated to sustain the 
jHurt of a sufierer and a victim. — In heaven, then, as upon the 
earth, in heaven much more than upon the earth, the sanction 
of law is not the foundation of it; reward and punishment are 
deduced from merit and demerit, from right and wrong ; the 
former do not constitute the latter. 

Let as now apply to this subject the distinctions we have 
before established. We have distinguished the logical order 
of ideas, from the order of their acquisition. In the first case, 
one idea is the logical condition of another when it explains 
the other ; in the second case, one idea is the chronological 
condition of another, when it arises in the human mind before 
the other. Now I say in respect to the question before us, 
that the idea of justice, the idea of the moral law obeyed or 
broken, is : 1. The logical condition of tlie idea of merit or de- 
merit, which without it is incomprehensible and inadmissible ; 
2. The antecedent, the chronological condition of the Acquisi- 
tion of the idea of merit and demerit, which certainly never 
would have arisen in the mind, if previously it had not received 
the idea of justice and injustice, right and wrong, good and 
evil. Now, Locke, after having frequently confoundMl^ as 
we have seen, the logical condition of an idea with ita ishrT>- 
nological condition, confounds at once in regard to this sub- 
ject, both the logical and chronological condition of an idea 
with the idea itself, and even with a consequence of that idea ; 
for the idea of reward and punishment is only a consequence 
of the kiea of merit and demerit, which in its turn is only a 
consequence of the idea of right and wrong, which is here the 
supreme principle, beyond which it is impossible to ascend. 
Thus, instead of laying down first the idea of right and 
wrong, then that of merit and demerit, and then that of re- 
ward and punishment ; it is the reward and punishment, that 
is to say, the pleasure and the pain that result from right and 

15 
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wrong, which, according to Locke, is the foundatioD of moral 
good and evil, and of the moral rectitude of actions. 

B. II. cb. XXVin. ^ d : '' Good and evil, as hath been 
shown, B. II. ch. XX. § 2, and ch. XXI. § ^, are nothing but 
pleasure or pain, or that which occasions, or procures plea- 
sure or pain to us. Moral good and evil, then, is only the 
conformity or disagreement of our voluntary actions to some 
law, whereby good or evil is drawn on us by the will and 
power of the law-maker ; which good and evil, pleasure or 
pain, attending our observance or breach of the law, by the 
decree of the law-maker, is what we call reward and punish- 
ment." 

Locke then distinguishes three laws or rules, namely, the 
divine law, the civil law, and the law of opinion, or reputation. 

Ibid. § 7 : "By the relation they bear to the first of these, 
men judge whether tlVbir actions are sins or duties ; by the 
second, whether they be criminal or innocent ; and by the 
third, whether they be virtues or vices." 

Ibid, § 8 : " Divine law the measure of sin and duty. 
First, the divine law, whereby I mean that law which God 
has set to the actions of men, whether promulgated to them 
by the light of nature or the voice of revelation. That Grod 
has given a rule whereby men should govern themselves, I 
think there is nobody so brutish as to deny. He has a right 
to do it ; we are his creatures : he has goodness and wisdom 
to direct our actions to that which is best; and he has power 
to enforce it by rewards and punishments, of infinite weight 
and duration in another life ; for nobody can take us out of 
his hands. This is the only true touchstone of moral recti- 
tude, and by comparing them to this law, it is that men judge 
of the most considerable moral good or evil of their actions ; 
that is, whether as sins or duties, they are like to procure them 
happiness or misery, from the hands of the Almighty.'' 

Here, then, the punishments and rewards of a future life 
are declared the sole touchstone, the sole measure of the rec- 
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titude of our actions. But suppose that the law which God has 
given us were not just in itself, independently of the rewards 
and punishments attached to it ; the act which obeys or violates 
it would then be neither good nor bad in itself; and the divine 
will would then be seen in the strange aspect of attaching to 
a law indifferent in itself, and in its fulfilment or violation, 
rewards the most alluring, and punishments the most dread- 
ful. These promises and these threatenings, moreover, being 
addressed merely to the sensibility, which is the subject of 
pleasure and pain, and not to the reason or conscience, might 
excite in us fear or hope, but never the emotion of reverence, 
nor the sentiment of duty. And it is of no avail to say, as 
Locke has, that Grod has the right to do so, to establish, namely, 
such a law, though it is in itself indifferent, because we Qre 
his creatures ; for that is without meaning, unless it be that he 
is the most powerful and we the weakest, and that would be 
to appeal to the right of the strongest. In general this theory 
tends to make Grod an arbitrary king, to substitute the Divine 
Will and Power in place of Divine Reason and Wisdom. 
It is a doctrine concerning God for the senses, and not for the 
reason ; made for slaves and brutes, not for intelligent and 
free beings.* 

* [In his Introd action to Plato's Euthyphrtm, Cousin has the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the Divine Government : 

'< Go4 being goodness, or rectitude itself, the very substance of 
moral order, it follows that all moral truths refer to him, as radii to a 
centre, as modifications to the subject which is the ground of their 
existence and which they manifest. So far therefore from being in 
contradiction, morality and religion are intimately connected with 
each other, both in the unity of their real principle and in that of the 
human mind which simultaneously forms the conception of them. 
But when Anthropomorphism, degrading theology to the drama, 
makes of the Eternal a God for the theatre, tyrannical and passionate, 
who from the height of his omnipotence arbitrarily decides what is 
right and what is wrong, it is then that philosophical criticism may 
and ought, in the inteiest of moral truths, to take authority from the 
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Ibid. § 9 : '^ CivU law the measure of crimes and inno" 
cence. Secondly^ the civil law, the rule set by the common- 
wealth to the actions of those who belong to it, is^ another rule 
to which men refer their actions, to judge whether they be 
criminal or po. This law nobody overlooks ; the rewards 
and punishments which enforce it being ready at hand, and 
suitable to the power that makes it ; which is the force of the 
commonwealth, engaged to protect the lives, liberties, and 
possessions of those who live according to its laws, and has 
power to take away life, liberty, or goods, from him who dis- 
obeys, which is the punishment of offences committed against 
this law." 

immediate obligation which characterizes them, to establish them 
upon their own basis, independently of every foreign circumstance, 
independently even ot their relation to their primitive source. — Such 
is the particular point of view in which the Euthyphron is to be re- 
garded. — Socrates eagerly acknowledges that there is an essentia) 
harmony between morality and religion, that everything which is 
right is pleasing to him whom we are behooved to conceive as the 
type and substance of eternal reason. But he inquires why right, 
the morally good, is pleasing to God ; and if it might not be other- 
wise ; if it is not possible that wrong, the morally evil, might be 
pleasing to him ? No. Why is it then that the good cannot but be 
pleasing to God ? it is, in the last analysis, solely because it is 
good ; all other reasons that can be given always presuppose and re- 
turn to this. It must therefore be admitted that good is not such be- 
cause it pleases God, but it pleases God because it is good; and con- 
sequently it is not in religious doctrines that we are to look for the 
primitive title of the legitimacy of moral truths. These truths, like 
all others, legitimate themselves, and need no other authority than 
that of Reason which perceives and proclaims them. Reason is for 
itself its own sanction. This conception of the morally good, or to 
speak in the language of the time of Socrates, this conception of the 
holy in itself, disengaged from the external forms in which it may be 
clothed, from the circumstances which accompany it, and even from 
the necessary consequences which are derived from it, — and consid- 
ered in regard to what is peculiar and absolute in it, in its immediate 
grandeur and beauty, is an example of an Idea in the system of Pla- 
to." Cousin's Plato, Argument ofth$ Euthyphron, Vol. I,— Tr ] 
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. Uoquesdonably society has this right ; this right is even a 
duty for it ; but it is so only upon one condition, the condition 
namely, that the laws which it passes should be just ; for sup- 
pose that the law established by society be unjust, the violation 
of this law ceases to be unjust, and then the punishment of 
an act not unjust which transgresses an unjust law, is itself 
injustice. Take away, I repeat, the previous fitness and just- 
ness of the law, and you destroy the fitness and justice of the 
punishment Punishment loses all its character of morality, 
and retains only that of mere physical force, which cannot, 
as Hobbes very well perceived, be too absolute or too formi- 
dable ; since it cannot subsist nor make itself regarded, except 
from the fear it inspires. 

Ibid. § 10: " Philosophical law the measure of virtue and 
vice. Thirdly, the law of opinion or reputation. Virtue 
and vice are names pretended and supposed everywhere to 
stand for actions in their own nature right and wrong ; and 
so far as they really are so applied, they are coincident with 
the divine law above mentioned. But 3'et whatever is pre- 
tended, this i» visible, that these names, virtue and vice, in the 
particular instances of their application, through the several 
nations and societies of men in the world, are constantly attri- 
buted only to such actions, as in each country and society are 
in reputation or discredit Nor is it to be thought strange that 
men everywhere should give the name of virtue to those ac- 
tions, which among them are judged praiseworthy ; and call 
that vice, which they account blameable ; since otherwise they 
would condemn themselves, if they should think anything 
right, to which they allowed not commendation, and anything 
wrong, which they let pass without blame. Thus the measure 
of what is everywhere called and esteemed virtue and vice, 
is the approbation or dislike, praise or blame, which by a secret 
and tacit consent establishes itself in the several societies, tribes 
and clubs of men in the world ; whereby several actions come 
to find credit of disgrace amongst them according to the judg- 

15* 
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ment, maxims, or fashions, of that place. For tboagh men 
uniting to politic societies, have resigned up to the public, the 
disposing <^ all their force, so that they cannot employ it 
against any fellow citizen, any further than the law of the 
country directs ; yet they retain still the power of thinking 
well or ill, approving or disapproving the actions of those 
whom they live amongst and converse with ; and by this ap- 
probation and dislike, they establish amongst themselves what 
they call virtue and vice." 

Ibid. § 1 1 : '^ That this is the common measure of virtue 
and vice, will appear to any one who considers, that though 
that passes for vice in one country which is counted virlue^ or 
at least not vice in another, yet everywhere virtue and praise, 
vice and blame go together." 

Upon which point Locke refers to all pagan antiquity, in 
which the incitement to virtue was the appeal to glory. He 
even cites a passage of St. Paul, which he forces aside from 
its natural sense, to get at the conclusion, that there is no oth- 
er measure of virtue than good or bad fame. Read also his 
twelfth section, in which the " enforcements" of this law are 
stated to be '^ commendation and discredit." 

But you will perceive that the same is true in regard to 
opinion, the pretended philosophical law, as in regard to pub» 
lie punishments under the civil law, and in regard to the pun- 
ishments of another life under the divine law. Suppose that 
virtue is not virtue in itself, and that it is praise and approha* 
tion which make it, it is clear that morality is no longer any- 
thing ; there is no longer a law ; there is nothing but arbitrary 
customs local euid changing ; there is no longer anything 
but fashion and opinion. Now, either opinion is nothing but 
a lying sound, or it is the echo of the public conscience ; and 
then it is an efiect, and not a cause ; its legitimacy and its 
power reside in the sentiment of right and wrong. But to 
elevate the effect to the rank of a cause, to establish right and 
wrong upon opinion, is to destroy right and wrong ; it is to 
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confound and vitiate virtue, by making fear it4 only sanction ;' 
it is to make courtiers and not virtuous men. Popular applause 
is one of the sweetest things in the world, but only when it is 
the reflection of one's own conscience, and not the price of 
complaisance ; when it is acquired by a series of actions truly 
virtuous, by constancy to one's character, fidelity to one's prinn 
ciples and to one's friends in the common service of one'» 
country. Glory is the crown, not the foundation of virtue. 
Duty does not measure itself by reward. Without doubt it is 
easier to perform it on a conspicuous theatre, and with the 
applauses of the crowd ; but it is not at all lessened in the 
shade ; not in ignominy ; there, as everywhere, it is one and 
the same, inviolable and obligatory. 

The conclusion to which we perpetually recur, is, that here 
likewise, Locke obviously takes the consequence for the prin- 
ciple, the effect for the cause. And you will observe that thi» 
confusion is a necessity of his system. This system admits 
no idea that is not derived from reflection or from sensation. 
Reflection being here out of the question, it is to sensation 
that Locke has recourse ; and as sensation cannot explain the 
idea which mankind have of good and evil, the object is to 
find an idea more or less resembling it, which- can come from- 
sensation, and take the place of the former. Now this idea 
is that of punishment and reward, which resolves itself into 
that of pleasure and pain, happiness and misery, or in gener* 
al, into the idea of utility. This confusion, to repeat oooe 
more, was necessary to the system of Locke ; and it saves it ; 
but dispel the confusion, re-establish the facts in their real val- 
ue and true order, and the system of Locke is overthrown. 

Let us see where we are. Locke has tried his system upon 
a number of particular ideas, to wit : the idea of space, the 
idea of time, the idea of the infinite, of peiaonal identity, of 
substance, of cause of good and evil ; iropostng upon himself 
the task of explaining all Ihese ideas by sensatwn and by re- 
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flection. We have followed Locke upon all these points cho- 
sen by himself; and upon all these points, an attentive exam- 
ination has demonstrated that not one of these ideas can be 
explained by sensation or reflection, except under the con- 
dition of entirely misconceiving the real characteristics with 
which these ideas are now marked in the understanding c^all 
mankind, and of confounding, through the help of this miscon- 
ception, these ideas with other ideas which are indeed more 
or less intimately united with them, but which are not the 
same ; which precede them, or which succeed them, but do 
not constitute them, as the ideas of body, of number, of the 
phenomena of consciousness and memory, of collection and 
totality, of reward and punishment, pleasure and pain. Now, 
without doubt sensation and reflection explain these latter 
ideas ; but these are not the ideas which it is the problem to 
explain ; and Locke is therefore convicted of being unable to 
explain all the ideas that are in the human mind. 

The theories which we have brought forward and dis- 
cussed, occupy three fourtlis of the second book of Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding. Locke had then only 
to gather his generalizations ; he had nothing more to do 
but to show how, the ideas which we have gone over and 
all similar ideas being furnished by sensation or by reflec- 
tion, the complete edifice of the human understanding may 
be erected on this basis. On ouf part, the most important 
portion of our task is accomplished. It was necessary, to 
accompany the exposition of the grounds of Locke's system 
with a profound and thorough discussion. Now that these 
grounds are overthrown, we can proceed faster ; it will be 
enough to give a rapid view of the last part of the second 
book, stating the principal positions, and elucidating them 
by a few reflections. 

All those ideas which are derived immediately from these 
two sources, sensation and reflection, are by Locke denomi- 
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nated simple ideas. Simple ideas are the elements out of 
which we compose all other ideas. Compound or complex 
ideas are those which we form subsequently by the combina- 
tion of simple and primitive ideas ; so that the whole devel- 
opment and action of the human mind is resolved into the 
acquisition, immediately from the senses, of a certain number 
of simple ideas, which Locke believes he has determined ; — 
then the formation from these materials of comf>lex ideas by 
combination and association ; then again, the formation from 
these complex ideas of ideas still more complex than the for- 
mer ; and thus on continually, till we have exhausted all the 
ideas in the human mind.* 

There is one error which it is here necessary to expose. It 
is not true that we begin by simple ideas, and then proceed to 
complex ideas. On the contrary, we begin with complex 
ideas, and from them proceed to more simple. The process 
of the mind in the acquisition of ideas is precisely the inverse 
of that which Locke assigns. All our first ideas are complex, 
and for the evident reason that all our faculties i or at least a 
great number of our faculties, enter into exercise at the same 
time ; and their simultaneous action gives us at the same 
time a number of ideas bound and blended together, which 
form a whole. For example ; the idea of the external world 
which is given so quick and early in the order of acquisition, 
is a very complex idea, containing a multitude of ideas. 
There is the idea of the secondary qualities of external objects ; 
the idea of their primary qualities ; the idea of the permanent 
reality of something to which you refer these qualities, that is 
of body, of matter ; there is also the idea of space containing 
body ; the idea of time in which its different motions and 
changes are accomplished, etc; And do you believe that you 
have at first, and by itself, the idea of primary qualities, and 
of the secondary qualities ; and then the idea of the subject 
of these qualities ; then the idea of time ; and then the idea of 

* Book II. chap. II, and chap. XII, 
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space ? By no means. It is simultaneously, or almost simuU 
taneously, that you acquire all these ideas. Moreover you do 
not have them without knowing that you have them ; yoa 
have the conviction of having them. This conviction implies 
for you the exercise of consciousness ; and consciousness im- 
plies a certain degree of attention, that is, of will ; it implies 
also a belief in your own existence, in the real or substantial 
me or seJf^ which you are. In a word, you have at once an 
assemblage of ideas which are given you the one with the 
other ; and all your primitive ideas^are complex. They are 
complex besides for another reason ; because they are particu- 
lar and concrete ; as I have shown in the preceding lecture. 
Then comes abstraction, which, employing itself upon those 
primitive data, complex, concrete, and particular, separates 
what nature had given you united and simultaneous^ and 
considers by itself each of these parts of the whole. That 
part which is separated from the whole, that idea detached 
from the body of the total picture of the primitive ideas, be- 
comes an abstract and simple idea, until an abstraction, more 
sagacious and more profound, subjects that supposed simple 
idea to the same process to which the collection of preceding 
ideas had been subjected — namely, decomposes it, evolves 
from it many other ideas which it considers apart, abstracting 
one from the other ; — until in short, from decomposition to de- 
composition, abstraction and analysis arrive at ideas so simple 
that they are supposed no longer capable of being decomposed. 
The more simple an idea is, the more general it is ; the more 
abstract, the greater the extension It has. We begin with the 
concrete, and we go to the abstract ; we begin with the defi- 
nite and particular, in order to arrive at the simple and the 
general. The process of the mind, then, as I have said, is 
altogether the reverse of that assigned by I^ocke. I should, 
however, render this justice to the school of Locke, that it has 
not permitted so important an error to rernain in the analysis 
of the mind ; and that Condillac subsequently restored the 
(rue process. 
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This has not heen done, however, in regard to another opin- 
ion of Locke, hlended with the former, namely, that the mind 
is )>assive in the acquisition of simple ideas, and active in that 
of complex ideas.* Without doubt the mind is more active, 
its activity is more awake, in forming general ideas by ab- 
straction (for this is what we must understand by the complex 
ideas of Locke ;) but it is also active in the acquisition of par- 
ticular ideas (the simple ideas of Locke,) for in this there is 
still consciousness, and consciousness supposes attention, will, 
activity. The mind is always active when it thinks. It does 
not always think, as Locke has well remarked ;t but when- 
ever it does think, and it certainly thinks in the acquisition of 
particular ideas, it is active. Locke has too much diminished 
the activity of the mind ; and the school of Locke, far from 
extending it, has limited it still more. 

All our ideas are now obtained, or supposed to be obtained ; 
their mechanism has been described and explained. It re- 
mains only to investigate their most general characters. 
Locke has divided them into clear and distinct ideas, and ideas 
obscure and confused,| real and chimerical,^ complete and 
incomplete,! I true and false.^ — In the last chapter, we find the 
remark since then so often reiterated, that in strictness all our 
ideas are true, and that error does not respect the idea consid- 
ered in itself; for even when you have an idea of a thing 
which does not exist, as the idea of a centaur, of a chimera, 
it is not the less true that you have the idea which you have ; 
it is only that the idea which you certainly have, which un- 
questionably is in the human mind, lacks a corresponding ob- 
ject^ really existing in nature ; but the idea in itself is not the 
less true. The error, then, respects not the idea, but the af- 
firmation sometimes added to it, namely, that this idea has an 
object really existing in nature. You are not in an error, be- 

* B. II. ch. 1. § ^ ; ch. XII. § 2. t B. II. ch. 1. § 18, 19. 

J B. 11. ch. XXIX. § Ibid, ch. XXX. II Ibid, ch. XXXI. 
H Ibid. ch. XXXII. 
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cause you have the idea of a centaur ; but you are in an error 
when to this idea of a centaur you join the affirmation, that 
the object of such an idea exists. It is not the idea taken by 
itself, it is the judgment ^connected with it, which contains tbe 
error. The school of Locke has developed and put in clear 
light this judicious observation. 

The second book closes with an excellent chapter on the 
association of ideas.* Not only are ideas clear or obscure, 
distinct or confused, real or chimerical, complete or incom- 
plete, true or false ; they have besides this undeniable pecu- 
liarity, that by occasion of one we conceive another, that they 
recall and bring up each other. There are associations natu- 
ral, necessary, and rational ; there are also false, arbitrary, 
and vicious associations of ideas; Locke has clearly discern- 
ed and forcibly signalized the danger of the latter sort. He 
has shown by a multitude of examples how it frequently hap- 
pens, that simply because we have seen two things by chance 
united, this purely accidental association subsists in the inria- 
gination and perverts the understanding. This is the source 
of a multitude of errors ; not only of false ideas, but of false 
sentiments, of arbitrary antipathies and sympathies, which not 
unfrequently degenerate into insanity. We find here in Locke 
the wisest counsels for the education of the soul and of the 
mind, on the art of breaking up in good season the false con- 
nections of ideas, and of restoring to their place those rational 
connections which are derived from the nature of ideas and of 
the human mind. I regret but one thing ; it is that Locke did 
not push this analysis still further, that he lefl still so much 
vagueness upon this important subject. It should not have 
been enough for him to lay it down that there are associations 
true, natural, and rational ; and associations false, accidental, 
and irrational ; he should have shown in what consisted the 
true connections ; determined the most important and the 
most ordinary of these legitimate connections ; and attempted 

*B. II. ch. XXXIII. 
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to ascend to the laws which govern them. A precise theory 
of these laws would have heen an immense service done to 
philosophy ; for the laws of the association of ideas rest upon 
t^ laws of the understanding itself. In fine, when Locke 
passed to perverted associations, he should have shown what 
is the root of these associations, and what is the relation of 
false connections to the true. We see the human mind only 
in its extravagance, uptil we ascend to the source, the reason 
of that extravagance. Thus, for example, Locke incessantly 
recommends, and very justly, to hreak up in the minds of 
children, the ordinary association of spectres with darkness. 
A more thorough analysis would have investigated the ground 
of this association of mysterious heings with night, darkness, 
or obscurity. The idea of phantoms or spectres is never con- 
nected in the mind or in the imagination, with the idea of the 
sun or a brilliant light. Here is certainly an extravagance of 
the mind, but it is an extravagance which has its ground, and 
it would be curious and useful to investigate it. Here is a 
false connection of ideas which analysis can completely ex- 
plain only by referring it to another connection of ideas, natu- 
ral and legitimate, but perverted in a particular case. As to 
the rest, I repeat, this whole chapter shows the ingenious ob- 
server, and the true philosopher ; and we shall see hereafter 
that the association of ideas became, in the hands of Locke's 
school, a rich subject of experiment and of instructive results, 
a fruitful topic of favorite study, and in respect to which the 
followers of Locke have rendered unquestionable service to 
the human reason. 

Such is the exact and faithful analysis of the second book. 
Locke has made all our ideas to be derived from sensatioo or 
from reflection ; he has exhibited their genesis, the play of 
their development, the different general attributes by whbh 
they may be classed, and that most remarkable quality, which 
is at once the most useful or the most dangerous— Idedogy, 
psychology, at least that of Locke, is achieved, 

16 
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It would now remain to pass to the applications' of ideology, 
to the knowledge of objects and beings by the aid of ideas. 
This is the subject of the fourth book. But Locke, having 
clearly perceived what is the relation of words to ideas, and 
that words are a fruitful source of errors for the understand- 
ing, has previously devoted an entire book, his third, to th^ 
discussion of the great question concerning signs and lan- 
guage. 

You know that this is again one of the points in which the 
school of Locke has beien the most faithflil to their master. 
It is the favorite subject with his school, and I cordially ac- 
knowledge that in regard to this question, together with that 
concerning the association of ideas, it has deserved best of 
philosophy. 1 acknowledge with great respect a multitude of 
sound, ingenious, and even original ideas, scattered through 
the whole of Locke's third book. Locke has admirably per- 
ceived the necessary intervention of signs, of words, in the 
formation of abstract and general ideas ; the influence of signs 
and words in definitions, and consequently in a considerable 
part of logic. He has noticed and signalized the advantages 
of a good system of signs, the utility of a well constructed 
language, the danger of an ill one ; the verbal disputes to 
which a defective language too frequently reduces philosophy. 
Upon all these points he has opened the route which his school 
have entered and pursued. If he has not gone very far, he 
still has the credit of opening the way ; if he has suffered 
many profound observations to escape him which have been 
made by his successors, he has in requital avoided very 
many systematic errors into which they have fallen. Faith- 
ful still, however, to his method of inquiring more af\er the 
origin of things than their actual characters, Locke has not 
failed to investigate, though briefly, the origin of words, of 
signs, of language. He has recognized that the materials of 
language pre-exist in nature, in sounds, and in that of our or- 
gans, which is fitted to form them ; but he perfectly compre- 
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headed that if there were nothing else but sounds, even arti- 
culate sounds, there would indeed be the materials of signs^ 
but there would yet be no signs. There are signs only on 
one condition, namely, that the understanding attaches a seosoy 
a particular signification to the sound, in order that the sound 
should become a sign, the sign of an internal conception of 
the mind. ^' Parrots, and several other birds,^' says Locke, 
B. HI. ch. L § 1 and 2, will be taught to make articulate 
sounds distinct enough, which yet by no means are capable of 
language. Besides articulate sounds, therefore, it was further 
necessary that man should be able to use these sounds as signs 
of intemal conceptions ; and to make them stand as maiks 
for the ideas within his own mind.^' From whence it follows, 
1, that language is not the product of sounds, that is to say, 
pf the organs and the senses, but of the intelligence ; 2, that 
tbo intelligence is not the product of language, but on the 
contrary, language is the product of intelligence ; 3, that the 
greater part of words having, as Locke well remarked, an ar- 
bitrary signification, not only are languages the product of the 
intelligence, but they are even in great part the product of the 
will; while, in the system which has prevailed, both in the 
school of Locke and in a school jaltogether opposed to his, ia« 
teUigence is made to come from language, in the latter, with- 
out much inquiring whence language comes, in the former, 
by making it come from the sensation and the sound, without 
suspecting that there is a gulf between the sound considered 
as a sound, and the sound considered as a sign« and that what 
makes it a sign is the power to comprehend it, that b,.the 
mind, the intelligence. Sounds, and the organs .which per- 
ceive and produce them, are the conditions of language ; but 
its principle is intelligence. Here at leasts we can give Lock/e 
the credit of not confounding the condition of a principle with 
the principle itself. His successors have not been as wise. 

I will now proceed to take up several ixx^rtant points i4 
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the third book, which appear to me doubtful or false. You 
will judge. 

I. Locke maintains (6. III. ch. L § 5J that ^* words ulti- 
mately derive their origin from such [other words] as signify 
sensible things,^' that is lo say, in the last analysis all words 
have for their roots elementary words, which are the signs of 
sensible ideas. In the first place, the absolute truth of tliis 
proposition may be denied. I will give you two words, and 
will ask you to reduce them to their primitive words expres- 
sive of sensible ideas. Take the word I or myself. This 
word, at least in all languages with which I am acquainted, is 
not susceptible of any reduction. It b undecomposable and 
primitive. It expresses no sensible idea ; it represents nothing 
but the meaning which the intelligence attaches to it ; it is a 
pure sign, without relation to any sensible sign. The word 
heing is in precisely the same case ; it is primitive and alto- 
gether intellectual. I know no language where the word to he 
is expressed by a corresponding word representing a sensible 
idea. It is not then true, that all the roots of language are 
in the last analysis signs of sensible ideas. Further, — even 
if it were true, and absolutely so, which is not the fact, let us 
see the only conclusion which could be justly drawn from it. 
Man is led at first by the action of all his faculties out of him- 
self and towards the external world. The phenomena of the 
external world first strike his notice ; these phenomena of 
course receive the first names ; the first signs are drawn from 
sensible objects ; and they are tinged in some sort with their 
colors. Then when man, subsequently, in falling back upon 
himself, apprehends more or less distinctly those intellectual 
phenomena, of which from the first he indeed had glimpses, 
but mixed and confused ; and when he wishes to express 
these new phenomena of the mind and of thought, analogy 
leads him to connect the signs he is seeking for, with those 
he already possesses ; for analogy is the law of all language 
forming or developed. Hence the metaphors into which 
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analysis resolves the greater part of the signs of the most ab- 
stract moral ideas. But it does not follow at all, that the mind 
of man has hereby intended to mark the genesis of its ideas. 
Because the signs of certain ideas are analogous to the signs 
of certain other ideas, the conclusion does indeed follow that 
the former were formed after the others, and upon the others ; 
but not in the least does it follow that the ideas of all these 
signs are in themselves identical or analogous. It is how- 
ever, by these analogies, purely verbal, and which, I repeat 
it, do not explain all the phenomena of language, that the 
school of Locke, taking advantage of the relations of words 
to each other, and of the sensible characteristics of the chief 
parts of their roots, has pretended, that all signs in the last 
analysis are derived from sensible signs ; and what is more, 
that all ideas are equally derived from sensible ideas. Here 
is the foundation of the great work of Home Tooke, who, in 
respect to grammar, has developed wiih a hardy fidelity the 
system already clearly indicated in the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, (B. III. ch. I. § 5,) a system more or less in 
accordance with the necessary intervention of intelligence in 
the formation of language which Locke had himself set forth, 
and with the power of reflection as distinct from sensation in 
the acquisition of knowledge : " It may also lead us a little 
towards the original of all our notions and knowledge, if we 
remark how great a dependance our words have on common 
sensible ideas ; and how those, which are made use of to stand 
for actions and notions quite removed from sense, have their 
rise from thence, and from obvious sensible ideas are transfer- 
red to more abstruse significations, and made to stand for 
things that come not under the cognizance of our senses ; e. g. 
to imagine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, instil, 
disgust, disturbance, tranquillity, etc., are all words taken from 
the operations of sensible things, and applied to certain modes 
of thinking. Spirit^ in its primary signification, is breath ; 
tmgd^ a messenger : and I doubt not, but if we could trace 

16* 
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them to their sources, we should find, in all languages, the 
names which stand for things that fall not under the senses, 
to have had th^ir first rise from sensible ideas. By which 
we may give some kind of a guess, what kind of notions they 
were, and whence derived, which filled their minds who were 
the first beginners of languages ; and how nature, even in the 
naming of things, unawares suggested to men the originals 

and principle? of all their knowledge .'* 

II. Another proposition of Locke : (B. III. ch. IIL § 8,) " that 
the signification of words is perfectly arbitrary.'' — I have al- 
ready acknowledged that the greater part of words are arbi- 
trary, and come not only from the intelligence, but from the 
will. I am thoroughly persuaded that the greater part of 
words are conventional ; but the question is, whether they are 
all so. The point to be investigated is, if there be absolutely 
not one ix)ot in language which carries of itself its own signifi- 
cation, which has a natural meaning, which is the foundation 
of subsequent convention, instead of coming from that conven- 
tion. This is a great question which Locke has cut short with 
a single word, and which all his school have regarded as defi- 
nitively settled ; not even agitating it. And certainly even if 
I should grant, what I cannot grant without qualification, that 
all words are arbitrary, I should expect the laws of the relation 
of words to each other. Language is not a simple collection of 
isolated words ; it is a system of manifold relations of words to 
each other. These various relations are all referable to invaria- 
ble relations, which constitute the foundation of every language, 
its grammar, the common and identical part of all languages, 
that is to say, universal grammar, which has its necessary laws 
derived from the very nature of the human mind. Now it 
is remarkable, that in the book on words, Locke has never 
touched upon the relations of words, never upon syntax, nor 
the true foundation of language. There are a multitude of 
special reflections, and ingenious too, but no theory, no true 
grammar. It is by the school of Locke, that the isolated re* 
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marks of their master have been formed into a grammatical 
system, true or false, which we shall not take up at present* 

III. We come now to another proposition of great imp(»^ 
tancc. Locke declares expressly, that what is called geneml 
and universal, is the work of the understanding, and that the 
real essence is nothing else than the nominal essence. R UL 
ch. HI. ^ 11 : ^^ generai and uttwerud bek>ng not to the real 
existence of things ; but are the inventions and creatvres of 
the understandings made by it for its own use, and concern 
only signs, whether words or ideas.^' You see here the very 
foundation of nominalism. It is important to examine, though 
briefly, this proposition, which has become in the school of 
Locke an unquestionable principle, a prejudice placed above 
all discussion. 

I perceive a book, and another book, and another book 
still ; I neglect, by abstraction, their differences of position, of 
form, of size, of color ; I attend solely to their relations of re- 
semblance which it is needless to enumerate, and I arrive by 
well known processes, to the general idea of book ; and that 
general idea is expressed for me by the word, book. Now what 
is there under this word ? Neither more nor less than this : 
1, the supposition that, besides the differences which distin- 
guish the objects placed before my eyes, there are also in them 
resemblances, common qualities, without which no generali- 
zation would be possible ; 2, the supposition that there is a 
mind capable of recognizing these common qualities ; and 3, 
the supposition that there are objects really existing, real books, 
subjects of the common qualities. The word book represents 
all this : different books exbting in nature, qualities common 
to those different books and a mind capable of uniting those 
common qualities and of rasing them to their general idea. 
But independently of these different and real books, of their 
common qualities, and of the mind whk:h conceives them, does 
the word book express, does it represent, anything existing, 
whksh is neither such or such a book, b«it book in itself? 
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No, certainly not. The word book is, then, nothing but a 
word, a pure word, which has no special type, no real object 
existing in nature ; it is certain, then, that the general essence 
of bedc confounds itself with its nominal essence, that the es- 
sence of book is nothing but a word ; and here I am altogether 
on the side of Locke and of Nominalism. 

But are tbere not other general ideas ? Let us examine. 
I perceiye a body, and at the same instant my mind cannot 
but take for granted that the body is in a certain particular 
space, which is the place of this particular body. I perceive 
another body, and my mind cannot but believe that this other 
particular body is also in a particular space ; and thus I arrive, 
and 1 arrive very soon, as you have before seen, without need 
of passing through a long series of experiments, at the general 
idea of space. It remains to ascertain if this general idea of 
space is exactly the same as the general idea of book, that is, 
if the word space in itself signifies nothing more than the word 
book. Let us consult the human mind and the truth of 
internal facts. It is an unquestionable fact, tliat when you 
speak of book in general, you do not connect with the idea of 
book that of real existence. On the contrary, I ask if, when 
you speak of space in general, you do not add to this idea a 
belief in the reality of space ? I ask if it is with space as with 
book ; if you believe, for instance, that there are, without you, 
nothing biit particular spaces, that there is not an universal 
space, capable of embracing all possible bodies, a space one 
and the same with itself, of which different particular spaces 
are nothing but arbitrary portions and measures ? It is certain, 
that when you speak of space, you have the conviction that 
out of yourself there is something which is space ; as also when 
you speak of time, you have the conviction that there is out 
of yourself something which is time, although you know nei- 
ther the nature of time nor of space. Different times and dif- 
ferent spaces, are not the constituent elements of space and 
time ; time and space are not solely fbr you the collection of 
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different times and different spaces. But you believe that time 
and space are in themselves, that it is not two or three spaces, 
two or three ages, which constitute space and time ; for, every- 
thing derived from experience, whether in respect to space or 
to time, is finite, and the characteristic of space and of time 
for you is to be infinite, without beginning and without end ; 
time resolves itself into eternity, and space into immensity. In 
a word, an invincible belief in the reality of time and of space, 
is attached by you to the general idea of time and space. This 
is what the human mind believes ; this is what consciousness 
testifies. Here the phenomenon is precisely the reverse oi 
that which I just before signalized ; and while the general idea 
of a book does not suppose in the mind the conviction of the 
existence of any thing which is book in itself, here on the 
contrary, to the general idea of time and of space, is united 
the invincible conviction of the reality of something which is 
space and time. Without doubt, the word space is a pure 
Word, as well as that of book ; but the former word carries 
with it the supposition of something real in itself. Here is the 
root and ground of Realism. 

Nominalism thinks that general ideas are nothing but 
words ; Realism, that general ideas suppose something real. 
On both sides there is equal truth, and equal error. Without 
doubt, there are a great number of general ideas, which are 
purely collective, which represent nothing else than the com* 
mon qualities of objects, without implying any existence [any 
general existence, any essence separate from those common 
qualities, and the particular objects in which they reside ;] and 
in this sense Nominalism is in the right But it is certain^ 
also, that there are general ideas, which imply the supposition 
of the real existence of their object : Realism rests upon this 
basis, which is unquestionable. Now, observe the error of 
nominalism and of realism. The force of realism lies in gen- 
eral ideas, which invincibly imply the external existence of 
their objects ; these are, as you know, universal and necessary 
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general ideas. It starts from thence ; but into* the eurde of 
these superior ideas, it attracts and envelops ideas which are 
purely collective and. relative, born of abstraction and language. 
What it had the right to affirm of the former, it affirms also 
of the latter. It was right on one point ; it would extend it 
to an absolute and exclusive right : tliat is its error. Nominal- 
ism, on its part, because it had demonstrated clearly that there 
are many general ideas which are only collective ideas, rela- 
tive and of mere words, concluded from this that all general 
ideas are nothing but general ideas, collective and relative, 
mere signs. The one converted things into words, the other 
converted words into things. Both are right in their starting- 
point, both go astray in their conclusion, through their exces- 
sive and absolute pretensions. In general, the Sensual school 
is nominalist, and the Ideal school is realist ; and on both sides> 
as is always the case with the incomplet^ and exclusive, half 
right and half wrong. 

IV. I conclude with pointing out a proposition of Locke, or 
rather a tendency of the third book, which it is important to 
educe within just limits. Everywhere Locke attributes to 
words the greatest part of our errors *, and if you expound the 
master by his disciples, you will find in all the writers of the 
school of Locke, that all disputes are disputes about words ; 
that science is nothing but a language, (which is indeed true, 
if general ideas are nothing but words,) and of course, a lan- 
guage well formed, is a science well constructed. I wish to 
point out the exaggeration of these assertions. No doubt words 
have a great influence ; no doubt they have a very large share 
in ouiT errors, and we should endeavor to make language as 
perfect as possible. Who questions it ? But the question is, 
whether all error is derived from language, and whether sci- 
ence is merely a well formed language ? And I answer, no. 
The causes of error are very different ; they are both more 
extended and more profound. Levity, presumption, indolence, 
precipitation, pride, thousands of moral causes^ infiueoce our 
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judgments, independently of their external signs. Apart from 
all these moral causes, the human understanding is only a 
limited power ; it is capable of truth ; it is also capable of 
error. The vices of language may connect themselves with 
these morel causes and aggravate them, but do not constitute 
them. If you look more closely, you will see that the greater 
part of the disputes, which seem at first to be disputes about 
words, are at the bottom, disputes about things. Humanity is 
too serious to be excited, and oAen shed its best blood, for 
verbal quarrels. Wars do not turn on disputes about words ; 
and I say the same of other conflicts, theological and scientific 
controversies, whose depth and importance is altogether mis- 
conceived, when they are resolved into pure logomachies. 
Certainly every science should seek for a well constructed 
language ; but it were to take the eflect for the cause, to sup- 
pose that there are well established sciences, because there 
are well formed languages. The contrary is true. Sciences 
have well formed languages, when they themselves are well 
formed. Mathematics, physics, chemistry, are sciences well 
established, and they have very well constructed languages. 
It is because in mathematics the ideas have been perfectly 
determined, that the simplicity, strictness and precision of the 
ideas have produced, and necessarily do produce, strictness, 
precision and simplicity of signs. Otherwise it would be im- 
plied that precise ideas express themselves in confused lan- 
guage ; and even if it were so for a while, in the infancy of 
a language, yet soon, the precision, strictness, and fixedness 
of the ideas would reform the vagueness and obscurity of lan- 
guage. The excellence of the chemical and physical sciences 
comes obviously from well made experiments. Facts having 
been observed with precision, and described with fidelity, rea- 
soning could apply itself to these facts with certainty, and de- 
duce from them legitimate consequences and applications. 
From hence arose, and from hence should arise, a good sys- 
tem of signs. Make the contrary supposition ; suppose the 
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experiments badly made, then the more strict the reasoning, 
founded upon these false data, should be the more errors it 
would deduce, and the more length and breadth it would give 
to the errors. Suppose that the theories resulting from these 
imperfect and vicious e^qperiments should be represented by 
signs the most simple, the most analogous, the best determin- 
ed ; of what importance would the goodness of the signs be, 
while under this excellent language was concealed a chimera 
or an error ? Take the science of medicine. It is a com- 
plaint that this science has made so little advancement. What 
do you think should be done to bring it up from the regions of 
hypothesis, and elevate it to the rank of a science ? Do you 
believe that at the outset you could, by a language well con- 
structed, reform psychology and medicine ? Or do you not 
believe that the true remedy is experiment, and along with 
experiment the strict employment of reason ? A good system 
of signs will then come of itself ; it could not come before, or 
it would come to no purpose. It is the same with respect to 
philosophy. It has been incessantly repeated, that the struc- 
ture of the human mind is entire in that of language, and that 
philosophy would be completed the day that a philosophical 
language should be achieved. And starting from this point, 
some have endeavored to arrange a certain philosophical lan- 
guage more or less clear, easy and elegant ; and they have be- 
lieved that philosophy was completed. But it did not answer ; 
it was very far from answering the purpose. This prejudice 
has even retarded its progress, by taking off the mind from 
experiment. Philosophical science, like every science of ob- 
servation and of reasoning, lives by observations accurately 
made and deductions rigorously strict. It is there, and not 
elsewhere, we are to look for all the future progress of philoso- 
phy. 
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Having found all the ideas which are in the human under- 
standing, their origin, their genesis, their mechanism and char- 
acters ; the signs also by which we express, exhibit and unfold 
them ; — the next thing is to inquire what man does with these 
ideas, what knowledge he derives from thexn, what is the ex- 
tent of this knowledge, and what its limits. This is the sub- 
ject of the fourth book of the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing. It treats of Knowledge, that is, not merely of ideas 
taken in themselves, but in relation to their objects, in relation 
to essences. For knowledge, in its humblest degree, as well 
as in its highest flight, reaches to that ; it evidently attains to 
God, to bodies, and to ourselves. Now here at the outset a 
previous question comes up. Knowledge extends to beings : 
the fact is unquestionable ; but how does this take place } 
Departing from ideas which are within it, how does the under- 
standing arrive at beings which are without it ? What bridge 
is there, between the faculty of knowing, which is within us, 
and the objects of knowledge which are without us ? When 
we shall have arrived on the other side, we will take counsel 
what course we ought to follow, and where we can go ; but 
first it is necessary to know how to make the passage. Before 
entering upon ontology, we must know how to pass from 
psychology to ontology, what is the foundation, and the legiti- 
mate foundation of knowledge. It is this preliminary ques- 
tion which we shall first impose upon Locke. 

The fourth book of the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing begias by recognizing that all knowledge depends upon 
ideas: 

B. IV. Of Knotoledge ; ch. I. Of Knowledge in gene* 
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ral, § 1 : '' Since the mind, in all its thoughts and reasonings 
hath no other immediate object but its own ideas, which it 
alone does or can contemplate, it is evident that our know- 
ledge is only conversant about them.'' 

Now you have seen that Locke recognizes, and rightly, that 
ideas in themselves considered are always true. It is always 
true that we have the idea which we have, which s is actual- 
ly under the eye of consciousness. Be this idea a chimera, 
a fairy, a centatir, yet, as an idea, it is always what we have 
it, and in this respect the idea cannot be false, it cannot but 
be true ; or rather, in strictness, it is neither false nor true. 
Where, then, can error begin, and where does truth reside ? 
Both the one and the other evidently reside, and can reside, 
only in the supposition of the mind that the idea does, or does 
not refer to an object, to such or such an object really existing 
in nature. It is in this reference or relation, that truth or er- 
ror lies for the human mind. If this relation can be found 
out and fastened upon, human knowledge is possible ; if this 
relation cannot be apprehended, human knowledge is impos- 
sible. Now supposing that this relation is possible, what is 
it, and in what does it consist ? On this point it is our task 
to interrogate Locke with precision and severity ; for here 
should be the foundation of the theory of the true or false in 
regard to human knowledge, that is, the foundation of the 
fourth book which we have to examine. 

Throughout the whole of the fourth book, as at the close 
of the second, Locke expressly declares that the true or false in 
ideas, about which all knowledge is conversant, consists in the 
supposition of a relation between these ideas and their object ; 
and everywhere also he expressly declares that this relation is 
and can be nothing but a relation of agreement or disagreement. 
The idea is conformed to its object, or it is not conformed. If 
conformed, knowledge is not only possible, but it is true ; for it 
rests upon a true idea, an idea conformed to its object ; if the 
idea is not conformed to its object, the idea is false, and the 
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knowledge derived from it is equally false. This in substance 
is what we find from one end to the other ofthe fourth book 
of the Essay on the Human Understanding, concerning know- 
ledge. The same also we find at every step in the last six 
. chapters of the second book, where Locke treats of true and 
ialse ideas. 

B. D. ch. XXXII. § 4 : " Whenever the mind refers any 
of its ideas to anything extraneous to them, they are then 
capable to be called true or false. Because the mind in such 
a reference makes a tacit supposition of their conformity to 
that thing." 

B. IV. ch. IV. § 3 : "It is evident, the mind knows not 
things immediately, but only by the intervention of the ideas 
it has of them. Our knowledge therefore is real^ only so far 
as there is a conformity between our ideas and the reality of 
thhigs.'^ 

These two passages are positive ; they clearly reduce the 
question of truth or falsehood in respect to knowledge, to that 
of the conformity or non-conformity of ideas with their ob- 
jects. 

But this necessity of the conformity of an idea with its ob- 
ject in order to its truth, is it in Locke a real theory, or is it 
merely a mode of speaking, simply a metaphor, more or less 
happy ? In 'the first place, if it is a metaphor, I would ask 
what then is the theory couched under this metaphor, and in 
what place in Locke we are to find that theory once expressly 
declared ? Nowhere can I find anything but the metaphor 
itself. Again, if in the entire absence of any other theory, 
the two passages which I have just cited do not suffice to 
prove that the necessity of the conformity of an idea with its 
object in order to constitute its truth, is not a metaphor, but 
an express theory, I can adduce here a multitude of other 
passages which leave no doubt in this respect. Thus when 
near the end of the second book, Locke treats of ideas as r^aL 

or chimerical, as complete or incomplete, ho rests upon his 

17* 
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theory of the confonnity or ooD-conformityof ideae wilfi their 

B. II. cb. XXX. ^ 1 : ^ JReoZ ideat are eonformMe to thtkr 
arth^iypea. First, real ideas, I noeaii such ae have a foun- 
dation io naiture ; such as have a confonnity wt^ the leal 
bemg and existence of things, or with their archet3rpe8. F«i- 
ituticdl or ckimericdL^ I call such as have no foundation in 
onture, nor have any oonforaiity to that reality <3i heing to 
which they are tacitly referred as their archetypes.'^ 

Now what is an adequate or inadequate idea ? An ade- 
quate idea should, according to Locke, he that which is com- 
pletely conformed to its archetype { an inadequate idea, that 
which is coo£onned only in part 

Ibid. ch. XXXI. $ 1 : '^ Those I call adequate^ wUcfa per- 
fectly represent those archetypes which the mind supposes 
them taken from, which it intends them to stand for, and to 
which it refers them. Inadequate ideas are such, which are 
but a partial or incomplete representation of thdse archety*pes 
to which they are referred. 

Thus the theory of complete or incomplete ideas rests upon 
the theory of real and chimerical ideas, which also rests upon 
that of true or false ideas, and that consists altogether in the 
theory of the conformity of the idea to Uie object. This is a 
point of so much importance, that to take away all uncer- 
tainty, I will adduce a passage where Locke lays down the 
problem by itself, and the precise form in which he lays it 
down, excludes all ambiguity in the solution which he gives : 

B. IV. ch. IV. § 3 : '' But what shall be here the criterion ? 
How shall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its own 
ideas, know that they agree with things themselves ? This, 
though it seems not to want difficulty, yet I think there be 
two sorts of ideas that we may be assured agree with things.^' 

^ 4 : ^^ Simple ideas carry with them all the confonnity 
which is intended, or whk^h our state requires ; for they rep- 
resent things to us under those appearances which they are 
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fitted lo produce in vmJ*'* And a little farther oo : ^ thit coo- 
formity between our simple ideas and the existence of things, 
is sufficient for real knowledge.^' 

It is iropoesible to explain anything noore distinctly and di- 
rectly. It is not, then, a mere way of speaking, « metaphor 
thrown off in passing ; it is altogether a theory, a system. 
Let us examine it seriously. 

See, then, by it, truth and error, reality and chimera, resolved 
into the representation or non-representation of the object by 
the idea, into conformity or non-conformity of the idea to 
its object There is knowledge upon this condition, and upon 
this alone, that the idea represents its object, is conformed to it. 

• 

But upon what condition does an idea represent its object, and be 
conformed to it ? Upon this condition, that the idea resemUe its 
object, that the idea have to its object the relation of a copy to its 
original. Weigh the force of the words : the conformity of an 
idea to its object can signify nothing else but the resemblance of 
that idea, taken as a copy, to its object, taken as the original. 
This is exactly what Locke expresses by the word archeiifpe$j 
which he uses to designate the objects of ideas. Now if the 
conformity of the idea to its object is nothing but the resem- 
blance of the copy to its original, to its archetype, I say that 
in such a case, the idea is taken solely as an image. The 
idea must evidently be an image in order positively to resem- 
ble anything, in order to be able to represent anything. See 
then the representative idea reduced to an image. Now reflect 
dosely, and you will see that every image implies somethin|ir 
material. Can an image of an3rthing immaterial be cod- 
oeived ? Every image is necessarily sensible and material^ or 
it is nothing but a metaphor, a supposition, which we have put 
aside. Thus in the last analysis, to say that there is know- 
ledge where the idea is conformed to its olgect, and that no 
knowledge is possible but upon this oonditum, is to pretend that 
there is no knowledge but upon the condition that the idea of a 
thing is the image of that thing, that is to say, its material image. 
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All knowledge, then, is involved in the following question : 
Have we in respect to beings, the ideas which represent thero, 
which resemble them, which are the images, and the material 
images of them ; or hare we not such images ? If we bave, 
knowledge is possible ; if not, it is impossible. Now in point 
of fact, human knowledge embraces both the external world, 
and the soul, and Grod. If, then, knowledge of these objects is 
possible and real, it is only upon the condition just laid down, 
namely that we liave of these beings, ideas which represent 
them, which resemble them, which are images of them, and 
once again, material images. Have we, then, or have we not 
idea-images, material images, of God, of the soul, and of the 
external world ? This is the question. Let us first apply it 
to the external world. It is there, above all, that the theory 
of Locke would appear most admissible. Let us see what is' 
the soundness and value of it even upon this ground. 

The idea of the external world is the idea of body. Bodies 
are known to us only by their qualities. These qualities are 
primary or secondary. By the secondary qualities of bodies is 
understood, you know, those which miglit not exist, and yet the 
body itself not cease to exist ; for instance, the qualities of which 
we acquire the idea by the sense of smelling, of hearing, and 
of taste, by all the senses, in short, except unquestionably that 
of touch, and perhaps also that of sight. The primary quali- 
ties of bodies are those which are given to us, as the funda- 
mental attributes of bodies, without which bodies could not for 
us exist. The eminently primary quality is solidity, which 
implies more or less extension, which directly implies form. 
We have the conviction that every body is solid, extended, has 
'form. We are moreover convinced that bodies have the 
property of causing in us those particular modifications which 
are called savor, sound, odor, perhaps also the modification 
called color. Locke agrees to all this ; it is he wlio chiefly 
contributed to extend in science the distinction between the 
primary and secondary qualities of bodies. It is not our object 
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to gu any further in this distioctioo. Let us now see bow 
Locke explains the acquisitioo of ideas of the primary and of 
secondary qualities : 

B. iL ch. Vm. ^ 11 : '^ How primary qualUies produce 
their ideas, ^^ The next thing to be considered is, how bodies 
produce ideas in us ; and that is manifestly by impulse^ the 
only way which we can conceive bodies to operate in.'' 

^12. ^^ If, then, external objects be not united to our minds, 
when they produce ideas therein, and yet we perceive these 
original qualities in such of them as singly fall under our 
senses, it is evident, that some motion must be thence contin- 
ued by our nerves or animal spirits, by some parts of our 
bodies to the brain or the seat of sensation, there to produce 
io our minds the particular ideas we have of them. And 
since the extension, figure, number, and motion of bodies of 
an observable bigness, may be perceived at a distance by the 
sight, it is evident that some singly imperceptible bodies must 
come from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain 
some motion, which produces these ideas which we have of 
them in us." 

§ 13. " How secondary qualities produce their ideas,'*'* 
*^ After the same manner that the ideas of these original quali- 
ties are produced in us, we may conceive that the ideas of 
secondary qualities are also produced, namely, by the opera- 
tions of insensible particles on our senses. For it being mani- 
fest, that there are bodies, and good store of bodies, each 
whereof are so small, that we cannot by any of our senses 
discover either their bulk, figure, or motion, as is evident in 
the particles of the air and water, and others extremely small- 
er than those, perhaps as much smaller than the particles of 
air and water, as the particles of air and water - are smaller 
than peas or hailstones : let us suppose at present, that the dif- 
ferent motions and figures, bulk and number, of such particles, 
afi^ting the several organs of our senses, produce in us those 
difieient sensations, which we have from the colors and smells 
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of bodies ; e. g. that a violet, by the impulse of such insensi- 
ble particles of matter of peculiar figures and bulks, and in 
difierent degrees and modifications of their motions, causes 
the ideas of the blue color and sweet scent of that flower to be 
produced in our minds ; it being no more impossible to con- 
ceive that Grod should annex such ideas to such motions, vnih 
which they have no similitude, than that he should annex the 
idea of pain to the motion of a piece of steel dividing our 
flesh, with which that idea hath no resemblance." 

§ 14. ^' What I have said concerning colors and smells, 
may be understood also of tastes, and sounds, and other the 
like sensible qualities ." 

If you follow up this whole theory to its principle, so imper- 
fectly discerned and unfolded, you will find that it rests in the 
last analysis upon the supposition that, as bodies act upon each 
other only by contact, and consequently by impulsion, so in 
the same way the mind likewise cannot be brought into con- 
nection with corporeal things but upon the same condition, 
that there should be contact between the mind and body, and 
of course impulse of the one upon the other. Now in sensi- 
ble ideas, which are involuntary, and in which, according to 
Locke, the mind is passive, the impulse ought to come from 
the body upon the mind, and not from the mind upon the body ; 
and the contact cannot take place directly, but indirectly by 
means of particles. Thus the necessity of contact involves 
that of particles, which emitted by bodies, obtain admittance 
by the organs into the brain, and there introduce into the mind 
what are called sensible ideas. The starting point of the whole 
theory is the necessity of contact, and in its result it comes 
out to depend, upon intermediate particles and their action. 
These particles are, in other terms, the sensible species of the 
Peripatetic Scholasticism, to which modem physics has done 
justice. There is at the present day no more talk about so- 
norous, visible, tangible species ; nor can there of course be 
any more question about their emission ; nor consequently 
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about the principle by which they were engendered, namely, 
the necessity of contact and impulse as the condition of ac- 
qmring sensible ideas. AH this at the present day is only an 
obsolete hypothesis, which it would be superfluous to stop to 
i^ute. Supposing sensible ideas, however, to be thus formed, 
ODoe obtained under this condition, which is yet a chimera, 
let us see in what these ideas differ from each other. 

According to Locke, the ideas which we have of the pri- 
mary qualities of matter have this peculiarity, that they re- 
semble their object ; while the ideas we have of secondary 
qualities have this as their peculiarity, that they do not resem- 
ble their objects : 

B. n. ch. VIII. § 15 : *''' The ideas of primary qualities of 
bodies are resemblances of them, and their patterns do really 
exist in the bodies themselves ; but the ideas produced in us 
by those secondary qualities, have no resemblance of them at 
all.'' 

The ideas of secondary qualities do not then resemble those 
qualities. Very well ; I am, therefore, according to the theory 
of Locke, to conclude of course, that the ideas of secondary 
qualities are mere chimeras, and that we have no knowledge 
of these qualities. In fact, recollect that according to Locke, 
all knowledge depends upon ideas, and that there is no know- 
ledge except as far as the idea resembles its object. Now by 
the acknowledgement of Locke himself, the ideas of secondary 
qualities do not resemble these qualities ; therefore these ideas 
do not contain any knowledge. It cannot be said that we 
have indeed a knowledge, though incomplete, of the secon- 
dary qualities of bodies. If Locke had intended to say this, 
he should have said, according to his general theory, that 
the ideas of secondary qualities do represent, though in- 
completely, their olijects. But he says they do not repre- 
sent them at all, in any degree. They do not therefore in- 
volve any, even the most imperfect knowledge ; they con- 
tain no knowledge ; they are pure chimeras, like the ideas 
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of fairies, of centaurs, eta This consequence is 
by the theory of Locke. Bet is it in accordanee urith lects ; 
which it 18 our business to explain, and not to destroy ? Is it 
in fact true, that we have no knowledge of the secondary 
qualities of bodies ? Far otherwise. The secondary qualities 
of bodies, smell, sound, taste and color, are for us decidedly 
real properties in bodies, to which we attribute the power of 
exciting in us certain modifications or sensations. We are 
not only conscious of these sensations, but we believe that 
they have causes, and that these causes are in the bodies. 
As we could however conceive^ of bodies independently of 
these causes or powers, properties or qualities, we call these 
qualities secondary. We know them, I grant, only as causes 
of our sensations, while we are ignorant of their intimate es- 
sence ; but still we know them in this character and degree, 
and it is a real knowledge undeniably found in all mankind. 
Now do not forget that according to the theory of Locke, 
knowledge is always subject to this condition, that the idea 
upon which knowledge depends shall represent its object. 
You have undeniably the idea of the secondary qualities of 
bodies, so far forth as causes of your sensations. Now ob- 
serve that according to the theory of Ldcke, this idea, which 
you all have, and upon which is founded almost all your con- 
duct, and of human life at lai^, — ^this idea cannot be true, 
cannot be the foundation of any le^timate knowledge, except 
upon condition that it shall be conformed to its object, to the 
causes of your sensations, to the secondary qualities of bodies. 
And when I say conformed to them, recollect dktinctly that 
the condition of conformity is nothing less than that of resem- 
blance, and that the condition of resemblance is nothing less 
than that of being an image, a sensible and material image ; 
for there is no immaterial image. The questiooi then,' resolves 
itself to this : whether you have, or have not a material image 
of the secondary qualities of bodies, that is to say, of those 
properties of bodies which cause in you the sensations of 
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color, soimd, taste and smell. Let us see, then, what the 
malarial image of a cause can be. A cause, in so far forth 
as a causo, (and the secondary properties or qualities of bodies 
are nothing else,) has no form, no color ; what material image 
then can be made of it ? A cause, whatever it be, whether 
yoa place it in the mind, or in what we call matter, is always 
a cauao, it is never anything but a cause ; and so far forth as 
it IB a cause, it &ils neither under the hand, nor the eye ; it 
falls under none of our senses. It is then something of which 
in strictness you can have no sensible idea, no idea-image, no 
material image. Then, since you have not, and cannot have 
fkm image of a cause, and since secondary qualities of bodies 
are given you only as causes, it follows that you cannot have 
ai^ true idea, any legitimate knowledge of the secondary 
qualities of bodiea It follows in strictness that you cannot 
have any knowledge of them, legitimate or illegitimate, and 
that these qualities ought to be to you as though they had never 
been ; since according to the theory of Locke, you could not 
have attained them except by images more or less faithful 
whksh you had formed of them, images however which in this 
case are altogether and absolutely wanting. 

The denial of the secondary qualities of bodies is then, the 
inevitable result of the theory, that every idea, to be true, must 
represent its object This result is unavoidable ; experience 
however gives the lie to it, and in so doing, refutes the princi- 
ple. The ideas of the secondary qualities do not resemble 
their objects in any way, and nevertheless they contain a cer- 
tain knowledge ; it is not therefore true that all knowledge 
supposes the resemblance of the idea to its object 

The theory of Locke breaks to pieces upon the secondary 
qualities of bodies ; let us see if it will be more fortunate in 
respect to primary qualitiea 

Solidity is by eminence the primary quality. Solidity with 
its degrees, hardness or softness, penetrability or impenethlbil- 
ity, envekips extensiofi, whksh contains size and form; these 
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are chiefly the primary qualilies of bodies. Locke declares 
expressly that the ideas of primary qualities resemble those 
qualities ; this is their title of legitimacy in his view. This 
theory at first sight, might seem to be true in regard to one 
point, that which respects form. In fact, the form of objects 
which pertains to extension, which also pertains to solidity, 
paints itself upon the retina. Experience attests this, and the 
couformity of these images to their objects, seems indeed the 
foundatioQ of the truth of the ideas which we have of the form 
of objects. But even here it is only a false semblance. 

If the resemblance of the image on the retina to the form 
of the external object, Is the foundation of our knowledge of 
the form of that object, it follows that this knowledge cannot 
be acquired, and never could have been acquired, but upon 
the following conditions : 

1. That we should know there is some image upon the 
retina. 

2. That, by some process, comparing the image upon the 
> retina to the external object, we should find the image upon 
. the retina, in fact, similar to the object, as to form ; then, and 

^ "^ only then, by the theory of Locke, should we be certain that 
^ the idea which we have of the form of this object is true, and 
our knowledge in regard to it certain. 

All these conditions are necessary ; but are they fulfilled in 
the fact of our knowledge of the forms of external objects ? 
By no means. In the first place, the knowledge of the im- 
age upon the retina is altogether a subsequent acquisition of 
experience and of psychology. The first men who oelieved 
that they had before their eyes figured bodies, knew nothing 
in the world about the images upon the retina. Still further 
were they from inquiring whether these images, of which 
they knew nothing, were conformed to the forms of the bodies 
which they knew ; and consequently the condition imposed 
upon the human mind of knowing first tlie image upon the 
retina, and then of verifying thi9 conformity of this image 
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with its object, is not the process which the mind, left to itself 
aud without any system, naturally employs, in order to know 
the ibrms of bodies. Again, observe that if the accurate 
painting of the form of the object upcm the retina, explains the 
aecret oi the perception of that form, it is necessary that this 
picture, this image, should pass from the retina to the optic 
nerve, and from the optic nerve to the brain, which Locke 
calls the audience chamber of the soul ; and from this audience 
chamber it must gain admittance to the mind itself. But this 
process is eurrested at every step. From the retina, the image 
must pass to the brain by the optic nerve. Now, who does 
not know that the optic nerve is situated in an obscure region 
unpenetrable to the light ? The optic nerve is in the dark, no 
image can be painted on it, and our image is already lost. 
Further, the brain, that audience chamber of the soul, is also 
in the dark ; the soul which, according to the theory of Locke, 
must observe the retina, in order there to meet with the image 
of the form of a body, which must discern this image and its 
conformity to the original, can make this observation neither 
upon the optic nerve nor the biain. 

We have, so to say, shut up all the avenues of the soul 
against the hypothesis of the idea-image ; the idea-image is, 
then, nothing but a chimera in the mind. In the perception of 
the form of objects there are not, 1, figured objects ; 2, a mind 
capable of perceiving the figures of these objects ; 3, an inter- 
mediate image between the real form of the objects and the 
mind. Tbeie are nothing but figured objects, and a mind en- 
dowed with the faculty of perceiving them with their forms. 
The existence of the image of the figure or objects upon the 
retina is a real fact, which is indeed the previous condition of 
the perception of visible appearances, but not the foundation 
of this perception ; which precedes, but does not in any way 
constitute nor explain it. The existence of the figure of ob- 
jects upon the retina, which is simply an external condition of 
the phenomena of vision, being transformed into a complete 
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explanation of tb^Be phenomena, is ihe source of the hypoth- 
esis of the idea-image, so far as respecli the perception of the 
forms of objects. It has also still another source. Not cmiy 
is the mind endowed with the faculty of perceiving the forms 
of present objects, whenever certain organic conditions are 
fulfilled ; but also when these objects are absent, it is endowed 
with the faculty of recalling them, not only of knowing what 
they were, but of representh^ them to itself as they were, and 
with the forms which they had been perceived to have while 
they were present. The memory actually has this imagina^ 
tive power ; we may imagine objects altogether as we per* 
ceived them ; the fact is unquestionable. But in the imagina- 
tion of the forms of absent objects, as in the perception oiihe 
forms of present objects, there are only two terms, the absent 
objects, and the mind which is able to represent them though 
absent ; or rather in this case, there is really nothing but the 
mind which, in the absence of the objects, recalls them with 
their forms, as if they were present before it Now in the 
vmd which represents past objects to itself, poetry can indeed 
detach the representation from the objects, and consider it 
apart as a proper element subsisting by itself. This is a right 
of poetry, but not of philosophical analysis, which can never 
lawfully convert abstractions into realities. AbstractioQ taken 
for reality^ the participle or adjective converted into a substan- 
tive, is, then, the second source of the hypothesis of the idea* 
image ; not to refer again to the vicious analc^ies, of the con- 
ditions of communication between bodies, applied to the mind* 
. But to go further* Our discussion has thus far respected 
only the form of external objects; but how will it he if we 
come to the other primary qualities of bodies; for instance, 
the primary quality par excellence^ namely solidity ? - Would 
you dare revive the scholastic hypothesis of the tangible spe^ 
cUti^ in order to provide a companion to the visual image up* 
on the retina ? Would you put this tangible species upon the 
mysterious paths of the nerves and hmin which the image of 
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forms could not traverse ? Be it so . Suppose a tangible spe- 
cies ; suppose this idea-image of solidity arrived at the mind, 
and there let us see if it satisfies the fundamental condition of 
the theory of Locke. Let us see whether it is conformed, or 
not conformed to its model, to solidity itself. What is solidity ? 
We have shown that it is resistance. Where there is no re- 
sistance, there is to us nothing but ourselves. Where resist- 
ance begins, there begins for us something besides ourselves, 
the outward, the external, nature, the world. Now if solidity 
is something which resists, it is a resisting cause ; and we are 
here, again, in respect to the primary quality of bodies, as be- 
fore in respect to their secondary qualities, led back to the idea 
oi cause. Here, then, also, in order that we may have a legit- 
imate knowledge of the resisting cause, of solidity, it is neces- 
sary that we should have an idea of it, which is conformed 
to it, which is similar to it, an image, a material image of the 
resisting cause. Such according to Locke, is the systematic 
condition of the primary quality of body. But I have shown 
that there cannot be a material image of any cause, and of 
course not of a resisting cause, of solidity, the fundamental 
quality of body. ^ 

Thus we have no longer a legitimate idea of the primary 
qualities of bodies, any more than of their secondary qualities, 
if we are to have it only upon the condition of the idea being 
a material image of its object. But we are not yet done. We 
are yet only at the threshold of the external world. Not on- 
ly has body primary and secondary qualities, which I have 
just^ shown to be incompatible with the theory of Locke ; but 
moreover, we believe that under these qualities, there is some- 
thing which is the subject of them, something which has not 
only a real, but a permanent existence, while these qualities are 
in perpettial motbn and alteration. We all believe in the ex- 
istence of a subject, of a substance for these qualities. Now in 
the theory of Locke, the idea of this substance is not legitimate, 
unless it be conformed to its object, that is, to the substance 

18» 
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of bodies ; and the idea, to be conforined to its oljeef, mosf 
be a material image. But I ask if it is possible to have a ma- 
terial image of substance ? It is obviously impossible. Then 
you have no idea of substance, and of the reality of bodies. 

Not only are you convinced of the real and substantial ex- 
istence of bodies, but you all believe that these bodies, of 
which the fundamental attribute is soHdity, resistance, are 
somewhere, in place, in space. You all have the idea of 
space. Now you cannot have it except on one condition, (ac- 
cording to Locke>) that the idea you have of it represents it, 
is its material image. But it is, we have seen, one of the 
characteristics of space, that it cannot be confounded with 
bodies which fill and measure it, but do not constitute it It 
is., then, a fortiori^ impossible that you ^ould have a material 
image of that which has no materia! existence, when you can- 
not have one of the bodies, and of their fundamental and acces- 
sory attributes. 

It is the same in regard to time. You believe that the mo- 
tions of bodies, and the succession of these different motions, 
take place in time, and you do not confound the succession of 
the motions of bodies with time irself, which is indeed measur- 
ed but not constituted by this succession, any more than the 
aggregate of bodies constitute space. You have the idea of 
time as distinct from all succession. If you have it, by the 
theory of Locke, it is under the condition of having an idea 
conformed to it, an idea-image. But you cannot have an idea- 
image of time, since time is distinct from the motion of bodies 
and does not fall under any of the senses ;'-you cannot there- 
fore have a legitimate idea of time. 

I might pursue this criticism still further, but I believe I 
have gone sufficiently far to demonstrate that, if relatively to 
the external world, our ideas are not true except upon ccNidi- 
tion that they are representative ideas conformed to their ob- 
jects, material images of their objects, we should have no le- 
gitimate idea of the external world, neither of the secondary 
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ttor primary qualities of matter, nor of their subject, nor of 
space, nor of time. The theory of a material image results 
in nothing less than the destruction of all legitimate know- 
ledge of matter and of the external world. 

The objections which I have just presented are so natural 
and so simple, that Locke could not even lay down the pro- 
blem as he has done, without partially suspecting them, and 
tiiey sufficiently pressed upon him to shake his conviction of 
the existence of the external world. He does not precisely 
call it in question, but he acknowledges that upon the founda* 
tioQ of the representative idea, (the only one which he con- 
oeivedr) the knowledge of bodies has not perfect certainty ; he 
thinks however that it goes beyond simple probability. ^^ But 
yet, if after all," says Locke, " any one will question the ex- 
istence of all things, or our knowledge of anything, I must de- 
sire him to consider that we have such an assurance of the 
existence of things without us, as is sufficient to direct us in 
the attaining the good, and avoiding the evil, which is caused 
by tliem ; which is the important concernment we have of 
being made acquainted with them." B. IV. ch. 10, ^ 8. This 
is almost the language of skepticism. Locke, however, is not 
skeptical in regard to the existence of bodies. He belongs 
to the great femily of peripatetics and sensualists, in whksh 
the theory of sensible species had the authority of a dogma, 
and the office of giving and explaining the external world. 
Out of the sensible species, the seventeenth century, and 
Locke in particular, have made sensible ideas, provided with 
all the qualities of those species, representatives of their ob- 
jects, and emanating from them. There is then no idealistic 
tendency in the theory of Locke. On the contrary, Locke is 
persuaded that these ideas, so far forth as they are represent- 
ative, are the only solid foundation from which the know- 
ledge of external objects can be derived. Only he finds, and 
half acknowledges, that contrary to his wish, the peripatetic 
hypothesis of , species, transformed into the modem theory. of 
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sensible ideas, turas out against his design ; and that although 
this hypothesis has evidently a material character, since his 
ideas are necessarily material images, yet it is convicted of 
inability legitimately to give us matter. Judge, then, how it 
must be in regard to the spiritual world, the soul, and Grod. 
I shall be brief. Recollect the general principle of Locke. 
We have no legitimate knowledge of anything, but upon con- 
dition that the ideas we have of it, be conformed to their ob- 
ject. Now all the world believe in the existence of the souU 
that is to say, in the existence of something in us which feels, 
which wills, which thinks. Even those who do not believe 
in the spiritual existence of this subject, have never called in 
question the existence of its faculties, the existence of the sen- 
sibility, for example, or that of will, or of thought. Reflect, 
then : you have no legitimate knowledge of thought, of voli- 
tion, of sensibility, but upon the condition that the ideas you 
have of them are representative, and that these ideas are im- 
ages, and of course material images. See then into what an 
abyss of absurdities we are thrown. In order to know thought 
and volition, which are immaterial, it is necessary that we should 
have a material image which resembles them. But what is a 
material image of thought, and of volition ? It is an absurdity 
even in regard to the sensibility. But the absurdity is, if pos- 
sible, still greater, in regard to the substance of these facul- 
ties, in regard to the soul, and then in regard to the unity and 
identity of this soul, and then in regard to the time in which 
the operations of these mental faculties take place, sensations, 
volitions, and thoughts. 

See, then, the spiritual world fallen away and lost, as well 
as the material. Simply from the condition that we have no 
legitimate ideas of our faculties and of their subject, unless 
these ideas be material images of them, it evidently results that 
we have no legitimate knowledge of our soul, and of its fac- 
ulties, pf our whole internal being, intellectual and moral. 
Here the difficulty seems even much greater than in regard to 
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the material world, or at least the successor of Bacon and of 
Hobbes is more startled by it. In respect to the material 
world, he had acknowledged that bis theory was liable to some 
objections, but these objections did not seem to him insur- 
mountable, nor to go far enough to deprive us of a certain 
knowledge of the material world, sufficient for our wants. 
Hereby he pretended to open the door only to a semi-skepti- 
cism. It was without doubt a weakness ; for the idea of Locke, 
a nnaterial image, not in any manner representing bodies, nei- 
ther complete nor incomplete, he ought not to have admitted 
9ny idea of bodies ; he ought to have gone on to absolute 
skepticism. Locke, however, stops short, both from the good 
sense and from the evidence which, in his school, surrounds 
the senses and the physical world. But when he comes to 
the spiritual world, to which tlie Sensual School is much less 
attached, the arguments which naturally rise up against him 
from his theory, strike him more forcibly, and he declares 
(B. IV. ch. XL § 12,) that ^^ we can no more know, that there 
are finite spirits really existing, by the idea we have of such 
beings in our minds, than by the ideas any one has of fairies, 
or centaurs, he can come to know that things answering those 
ideas do really exist.'^ Here it would seem is absolute skep- 
ticism ; you may think, perhaps, that the final conclusion of 
Locke will be» that there is no knowledge of finite spirits, nor 
consequently of our soul, nor of any of its faculties ; for the 
olijection is as valid against the phenomena of the soul as 
ag^unst its substance. This is, indeed, the result to which he 
should have gone on ; but he did not dare to do it, for there 
is no philosopher at once wiser and more inconsistent than 
Locke. What then does he do ? 

In the peril into which his philosophy has driven him, he 
abandons his philosophy, and all philosophy ; and appeals to 
Christianity, to revelation, to faith. By faith, however, and 
by revelation, he does not understand a philosophical faith and 
revelation. This interpretation did not exist in the age of 
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Locke^ He understands faith and reVetation ih the propei* 
orthodox theological sense. His conclusion is this t (section 
before cited,) ** Therefore, concerning the existence of finite 
spirits, as well as several other things, we must content our- 
selves with the evidence of faith." Thus Locke here hiiyiself 
acknowledges and accepts the inevitable consequences bf his 
theory, to which I wished to conduct him. Speaking as a 
philosopher, and not as a theologian, in the name of the human 
mind, and not in the name of a creed, I said that if we had no 
other reason to believe in the existence of spirit than the hypo* 
thesis of the representative idea, we had no good reason to be- 
lieve at all. Locke admits it ; he proclaims it himself: and 
he throws himself into the arms of faith. I shall not allow 
him to rest there. 

The world of faith is as much shut up against him, as the 
world of mind and of matter. He could never have pene- 
trated it, but by the grossest paralogism. Locke has no more 
right, nay, he has even less right, to believe in faith, in reve- 
lation, in Christianity, than in finite spirits such as we are, and 
in matter which is before us. 

Revelation supposes two things: 1, doctrines emanating 
from God ; 2, a book in which these doctrines are deposited 
and preserved. This book, though its contents may be divine 
and sacred, is itself necessarily material, it is a body ; and 
here I refer Locke to the objections already brought forward 
against the legitimate knowledge of bodies, if we have no 
other ground for believing in them than the idea-image which 
represents them. Thus there is no legitimate knowledge of 
the book, in which are contained the sacred doctrines reveal- 
ed by God. What, then, becomes of the doctrines it contain- 
ed ? Besides, these doctrines come from God. 

And what is God ? A spirit, an infinite spirit, as we judge. 
Now, Locke has not yet been able, by his theory, to admit 
the legitimate existence of finite spirits ; and incredible to tell, 
in order to make me admit the existence of finite spirits, he 
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proposes that I should hegio by admitting the existence of an 
infinite spirit. But is this not to explain obscurvm per obscti- 
riusy [to solve the lesser difficulty by presenting a greater] ? 
See the human mind deprived of the knowledge of finite 
spirits, because, it can have no idea conformed to them ; and 
yety from its greater facility, having an idea of the infinite 
spirit, perfectly representing its object ! But if a finite spirit 
cannot be represented, much less can the infinite spirit be 
represented ; evidently it cannot be, under the condition of 
Locke, that is, under the condition of forming an image, and 
a material image of it. There is then, no infinite spirit, no 
God, [that is, we have no knowledge of him, no right to be- 
lieve ;] therefore, no revelation is possible. Everywhere at 
every step, in the theory of Locke, we are plunged from depth 
to depth in the abyss of paralogism. 

If it is true that we have no legitimate knowledge, no true 
Idea, but under the condition that this idea represents its ob- 
ject, and is conformed to it, is an image, and (as I have proved 
to be in strictness the necessary result of the hypothesis,) a 
materiid image of it, — then it follows, that we have no legiti- 
mate idea of the external world, nor of the world of spirits, 
souls, ourselves, and still less of God, to whom Locke appeals. 
Consequently it -follows, in the last analysis, that we have ik> 
true idea of beings, and that we have no other legitimate 
knowledge than that of our own ideas ; none of their object, 
whatever it be, even of our own personal being itself. This 
consequence overwhelms this theory of ideas, and it is a con- 
sequence which invincibly follows from this theory.* 

* [Tkeonj of Perception. — On the subject of* this chapter the reader 
is referred to a very able article on the ** Philosophy of Perception," 
in the Edinburgh Review, No. 103, for Oct. ia30, in which the doc- 
trines of Reid and 13rown are exaoiined. We regard this article as 
one of tlie best specimens of philosophical criticisni that has recently 
appeared in the English language. It shows great power of think- 
ing — ^great comprehension and great ncuteness, united with an ex- 
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tent, a depth and accuracy of emdition, leldom met together. The 
writer sbowi that onr knowledge of the external world— the qualities 
of matter — is direct and immediate. " Consciousness declares our 
knowledge of material qualities to be intuitive. Nor is the &cty as 
gwen, denied even by those who disallow its truth." " According," 
■ays he, ** as the truth of the fact of consciousness in perception is 
entirely accepted, accepted in part, or wholly rejected, six possibls 
and actual systems of philosophy result : 

'< 1. If the veracity of consciousness be unconditionally admitted, 
—if the intuitive knowledge of mind and matter, and the consequent 
reality of their antithesis be taken as truths, to be explained if pos8i-> 
ble, but in themselves are held as paramount to all doubt, the doc* 
trine is established which we would call the scheme of J^atural 
Realism or Natural Dualism, — 2. If the veracity of consciousness be 
allowed to the equipoise of the object and subject in the act, but re* 
jected as to the reality of their antithesis, the system ofMsolute Idtn* 
tity emerges, which reduces both mind and matter to phenomenal 
modifications of the same common substance. — 3 and 4. If the testi- 
mony of consciousness be refused to the co-originality and reciprocal 
independence of the subject and object, two schemes are determined, 
according as the one or the other of the terms is placed as the origi- 
nal and genetic. Is the object educed from the subject. Idealism ; is 
the subject educed from the object, Materialism , is the result.— 
5. Again, is the consciousness itself recognized only as a phenome- 
non, and the substantial reality of both subject and object denied, the 
issue is NUtUism,^* 

*^ 6. These systems are all conclusions from an original interpreta- 
tion of consciousness in perception, carried intrepidly forth to its le- 
gitimate issue, fiut there is one scheme which, violating the integ- 
rity of this fact, and, with the idealist, regarding the object of con* 
sciousness in perception as only a modification of the percipient sub- 
ject, endeavors, however, to stop short of the negation of an external 
world, the reality of which, and the knowledge of whose reality, it 
seeks to establish and explain by various hypotheses. This scheme, 
which we would term Hypothetical Realism or Hypothetical Dualism^ 
although the most inconsequent of all systems, has been embraced, 
under various forms, by the immense majority of philosophers." All 
the possible forms of Hypothetical Realism, or the representative 
theory, are reducible, in the opinion of the writer, to three, and these 
have all been actually maintained : 

1. The representative ohject not a modification of mind. 
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8. The representative object a modyUation of mind, dependent for its 
taunUedgefhit not for its eadstence, on the act of conseumsness. 

3. The representative object a modification of mindf non-exigent out 
of consciousness ; — the idea and its perception only different reUUions of 
€n act (state) really identical. 

Of the six possible systems above given, it is then shown that Reid 
held the first, that of natural realism ; while Dr. Brown held the 
last, that of hypothetical realism ; and of its three forms, adopted the 
third. The writer fully makes out his case, ** that Brown's interpre- 
tation of the fundamental tenet of Reid's philosophy, is not a simple 
misconception, but an absolute reversal of its real and even unambi- 
guous import,— and is without a parallel in the whole history of phi- 
losophy." 

The writer goes on to demonstrate Brown's inadequate conception 
of the problem in question, his ignorance of the history of opinions 
on the subject, and his remarkable misconception of the very writers 
whom he criticises. In regard to the latter point, among other phi- 
losophers Locke is mentioned ; and it is principally for the sake of 
adducing the passage in regard to l<ocke*s theory of perception, that 
we have introduced this note. 

*' Supposing always that ideas were held to be something distinct 
from their cognition, Reid states it as that philosopher's opinion, 
[Locke's,] that images of external objects were col^veyed to the 
brain ', but whether be thought with Descartes'' [lege omnino Dr. 
Clarke,] ** and Newton, that the images in the brain are perceived 
by the mind there present, or that they are imprinted on the mind 
itself, is not so evident." This, Or. Brown, nor is he original in the 
assertion, pronounces a flagrant misrepresentation. Not only does 
he maintain that Locke never conceived the idea to be substantially 
di^rent from the mind, as a material image in the brain, but that he 
never supposed it to have an existence apart from the mental energy 
of which it is the object. Locke, he asserts, like ArnauUi, considered 
the idea perceived, and the percipient act, to constitute the same in- 
divisible modification of the conscious mind. We shall see. 

" In his languagef Locke is, of all philosophers, the most figura- 
tive, ambiguous, vacillating, various, and even contradictory, as has 
been noticed by Reid, and Stewart, and Brown himself; indeed, we 
believe by every author who has had occasion to comment on this 
philosopher. The opinions of such a writer are not therefore to be 
assumed from isolated and casual expressions which themselves re- 
quire to be interpreted on the general analogy of his system ', and 
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yet, this is the only ground on which Dt. Brown attempts to estab- 
lish his condasions. Thus, on the matter under discussion, though 
really distinguishing, Locke verbally confounds the objects t>f sense 
and of intellect, — the operation and its object,— the object immediate 
and mediate, — the object and its relations, — the images of fancy and 
the notions of understanding. Consciousness is converted with Per- 
ception, — Perception with idea, — Idea with the Object of Perception, 
and with Notion, Conception, Phantasm, Representation, Sense, 
Meaning, etc. Now, his language, identifying ideas and perceptions, 
appears conformable to a disciple of Arnauld ; and now, it proclaims 
him a follower of Digby, — explaining ideas by mechanical impulse, 
and the propagation of material particles from the external reality to 
the brain. In one passage, the idea would seem an organic affection, 
— the mere occasion of a spiritual representation ; in another, a rep- 
resentative image in the brain itself. In employing thus indiflferent- 
ly the language of every hypothesis, may we not suspect that he was 
anxious to be made responsible for none ^ One, however, he has 
formally rejected, and that is the very opinion attributed to him by 
Dir. Brown, — that the idea or object of consciousness in perception, 
is only a modification of the mind itself." 

A passage is then quoted from Locke's Examination of Malle- 
branche's Opinion, published subsequently to his £ssay, expressly 
establishing this assertion. It is too long to give here. The re- 
viewer concludes : ^^ If it be thus evident that Locke held neither 
the third form of representation, — that lent to him by Brown, — nor 
even the second', it follows that Beid did him anything but injustice, 
in supposing him to maintain that ideas are objects either in the brain^ 
or in the mtn<2 itself. Even the more material of these alternatives 
has been the one generally attributed to him by his critics, and the 
one adopted from him by his disciples. Nor is this to be deemed an 
opinion too monstrous to be entertained by so enlightened a philoso- 
pher. It was, as we shall see, the common opinion of the age, — the 
opinion, in particular, held by the most illustrious of his countrymen 
and contemporaries— by Newton, Clarke, Willis, Hook, etc." — Tr.] 
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CHAPTER VII. 



I NOW resume and complete the last lecture. According to 
Locke, knowledge consists entirely in the relation of the idea 
to its object ; and this knowledge is true or false, according as 
the relation of the idea to the object is a relatioo of conformity 
or of non-conformity. An idea, to be true, to be the founda- 
tion of real knowledge, must be similar to its object, must re- 
present it, must be an object of it. Now what is the con- 
dition of an image ? There is no image without figure, 
without something of extension, without something sensible 
and material. The idea-image then implies something ma- 
terial ; and if the truth of knowledge resolves itself into the 
conformity of the idea to its object, it resolves itself into the 
conformity of an image, taken materially, to its object, of 
whatever sort the object be. 

Observe that the representative idea, as the basis of know- 
ledge, is i^ Locke a universal theory, without limit, without 
exception. It should then explain all knowledge ; it should 
go as far as human knowledge can go ; it should then embrace 
God, spirits, and bodies, for all this falls more or less under 
knowledge. If then we can know nothing, neither God, nor 
spirits, nor bodies, except by the ideas which represent them, 
and which represent them by being material images of them, 
the question is : whether we have ideas of these objects, these 
beings, which are faithful images of them, taken materially. 

The problem thus reduced to its most simple expression, 
has been easily solved. I think it has been clearly demonstra- 
ted that the external world itself, which the idea*image would 
seem most easily to give us, entirely escapes us, if it can be 
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got at only by the idea-image ; for there is no sensible idea which 
can be an image of the world, of external objects, of bodies. 
In regard to bodies, we have considered first their secondary 
qualities so called, which you know are properties in their na- 
ture out of our reach, and appreciable only by their effects, 
that is to say, are pure causes, the causes of our sensations. 
Now it is evident there is, and can be no material image of a 
cause. In respect to the primary qualities of bodies, there t» 
one among them^ nanrely, figure, which would seem proper to 
be represented by the idea image ; and in fact it is certain that 
the visible appearance, the figure of external bodies placed 
before the organ of vision, is painted upon the retina. But, 
1, the person who first knew the visible figure of a body was 
entirely ignorant that this visible figure was painted upon his 
retina ; it is not, then, to the knowledge of this picture upon 
the retina and of the conformity of this picture to its object^ 
that the knowledge of the reality of the external figure is 
owing : then 2, this picture stops at the retina ; in order to go 
to the brain, which, as Locke says, is the audience chamber of 
the mind, it is necessary that it should traverse the optic nerve, 
which is in an obscure region ; and even if the optic nerve 
were in a luminous position, the image, afier having tm versed 
it, and arrived at the brain, would perish in the daricness of 
that organ, before arriving at the mind. Thus it is indeed the 
condition of the phenomena of vision that there should be an 
image of the object upon the' retina, but is only a condition, 
and not the foundation and explanation. Besides, if the idea- 
image plays a ciertain part in the phenomena of vision, it does 
not apply at all to other phenomena, to those of touch, for ex- 
ample, from which we derive the knowledge of the primary 
quality of body, par excellence^ namely, of solidity, resistance. 
We have demonstrated that there can be no idea-image of re- 
sistance, of solidity ; for the idea of solidity resolves itself into 
the idea of a cause, a resisting caus^, and it has been demon- 
strated that there can be no idea-image of cause* 
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So much for the primary and secondary qualities of bodies. 
If the idea-image represents no quality of bodies, still less can 
it represent the subject of these qualities, that substratum 
which escapes the grasp of the senses, and which of course 
can fall under no image borrowed from the senses. Space 
also, which must not be confounded with bodies enclosed by it, 
cannot be given by an idea-image. It is the same in respect 
to time ; it is the same in respect to every sort of knowledge 
involved in the general knowledge of the external world. 
Since, then, the idea-image can represent only forms, and plays 
no part except in the phenomena of vision, and even there is 
only the external condition of those phenomena, it follows that 
if the external world has no other way of arriving at tho' in- 
telligence, than that of the representative idea, it does not and 
cannot arrive there at all. 

The difficulties of the hypothesis of a representative idea 
are greatly increased when we come to consider the spiritual 
world. Locke acknowledges these difficulties. He allows 
that, since in fact the idea-image cannot represent the qualities 
of spirits, because there is no image of that which has no 
figure^ either we must renounce the knowledge of spirit, or to 
obtain it, we. must have recourse to faith, to revelation. But 
revelation is for us a book which contains doctrines revealed 
by God. Here there are, then, two things, a book, and God. 
As to the book, we refer it to the external world : no represen- 
tative idea being able to give certain knowledge of a sensible 
object, consequently giving none of a book, this book, sacred 
or not, can never be certainly known, nor be the foundation of 
certain knowledge of spiritual existence. — God remains ; but 
to have recourse to God in order to legitimate the knowledge 
of spirit, is to have recourse to spirit, in order to legitimate the 
knowledge of spirit ; it is to take for granted the thing in 
question. The only difference there is between the spirit of 
God, and our own, is that the spirit of God is infinite, while 
our spirit is finite, which, fer from diminishing the difficulty. 
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increases it. Thus the representative idea, turned every way^ 
can give no real knowledge, neither of bodies, nor of spirits, 
and still less the knowledge of the infinite spirit to whom 
Locke gratuitously appeals. 

Absolute skepticism, then, is the inevitable consequence of 
the theory of the representative idea ; and absolute skepticism 
is nothing less than absolute nihilism. In fact you have legiti- 
mately by this theory, neither the secondary qualities of bodies, 
nor their primary qualities, nor the subject of these qualities, 
nor space in which the bodies are located, nor time in which 
their motions are accomplished. Still less legitimately have 
you the qualities of your mind, or your mind itself, or that of 
your fellow-beings — the finite mind ; and still less God — the 
infinite mind. You have then nothing, absolutely nothing, but 
the idea itself, that idea which ought to represent everything, 
and which represents nothing, and sufiers no real knowledge 
to come to you. 

You see then where we are ; but our difiiculties are far from 
being exhausted. We have hitherto considered the idea-im- 
age in its relation to external objects which it should repre- 
sent, namely, to bodies, to our spirits, and to God. Let us 
now consider it in another view, in its relation to the mind 
which must perceive it, and in whicli it must be found. 

The idea represents neither body, nor spirit, nor God ; it 
can then give no object. This we have demonstrated. But 
it necessarily is in a subject. How is it there ? What is the 
relation of the idea, not now to its object, but to its subject ? 

Recollect the condition to which we have condemned the 
representative idea. If it represents, it must have in itself 
something of figure, something material ; it is, then, some- 
thing material. Look, then, at the representative idea which 
is something material in the subject where it is found. But 
it Is clear that the subject of the idea, the subject which per- 
ceives and contains and possesses the idea, can be of no other 
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nature than the idea itself. The representative idea is some- 
thing figured, like the shadows which paint themselves in a 
magic lantern ; it can then exist only in something of an 
analogous kind, in a subject of the same nature, figured as the 
idea is, having parts, being extended and material, as that is. 
Hence, the destruction of the simplicity and spirituality of the 
subject of the idea, that is ta say, of the soul ; or in a word, 
materialism is the consequence of the theory of the represen- 
tative idea, considered in relation to its subject. 

This result was already in the principle ; this consequence 
does nothing but expose the vice of the origin of the represen- 
tative idea. In fact, the origin of this theory, as you know, 
is in the hypothesis that the mind does not know bodies, does 
not communicate with bodies, except in the same way that 
bodies communicate with one another. Now bodies commu- 
nicate, either by immediate impulse one upon the other, or in- 
directly by the intermediation of one or more bodies receiving 
and communicating the impulse, so that is always impulse 
which fqjrms the communication between bodies. If mind, 
then, may know bodies, it must be by impulse. But we see 
no immediate and direct impulse of bodies upon the mind, nor 
of the mind upon bodies ; the impulse must then be from a 
distance, that is, by something intermediate. This interme- 
diate is the idea. The idea emanates from the body, and 
through the senses arrives at the mind. The idea emanates 
from bodies — that is its first characteristic ; the second is, that it 
represents them. Representation is here founded upon the 
emission. Now emission, which is the first root of the repre- 
sentative idea, necessarily makes its material. This shows al- 
ready a strong inclination towards materialism ; look now at 
something which shows this tendency much more strikingly. 
Not only does the mind gain no knowledge of bodies, except 
as bodies communicate with one another ; but the mind knows 
minds only as it knows bodies, by the intermediation of the 
representative idea. A theory material in its origin, is first 
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applied to the knowledge of bodies, then traneferred to the 
knowledge of spirit." It is then altogether natural that the 
last expression of this theory should be materialism. And I 
do not impose upon this theory merely its logically necessary 
consequences, but consequences which have been deduced 
from it. History is charged with the office of developing 
these consequences in the school of Locke. Upon this theory 
of the representative idea, the school of Locke in part groonds 
its positive denial of the spirituality of the soul. According 
to that school many ideas in the mind, taken materially, 
suppose something extended in the mind ; and even a single 
idea being an image, is already something figured, which 
supposes a corresponding subject. The vulgar expression that 
ideas make an impression on the mind, is not in this school, a 
metaphor ; it is the actual reality. I refer you to Hartley, to 
Darwin, to Priestley, and' to their English and other suQcas- 
sors. We shall take them up in due time and order. 

This consequence of the theory of the representative idea 
in relation to its subject is irresistible. But does any one wish 
to save the spirituality of the soul, and still preserve the theo- 
ry of the representative idea ? Then on the one side, there 
are material ideas, material images, and on the other, a simple 
soul, and consequently between the modification and its sub- 
ject an abyss. How to bridge over this abyss ? What rela- 
tioh^ is there between the material image and the subject of 
this image, if this subject is held to be simple, unextended, 
spiritual ? It is clearly necessary to iind some intermediates 
between the idea-images and their subject, the soul. The 
images were before regarded as the media between bodies and 
the soul ; but now media are necessary between those first 
media or the idea-images and the soul. New media must be 
found, that is to say, new ideas. But these new ideas, in or- 
der to serve as a media between the first ideas and the soul, 
must represent those ideas ; and in order to represent images 
they must themselves be iniages,^ and if images, then material* 
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The difficulty constantly returns ; either the idea-images do 
not enter the soul, or they make the soul material. The at- 
tempt has been made to subtilize these ideas, to refine the in- 
termediate ; but either these refinements still leave it material, 
and of course the materiality of the image invincibly involves 
the materiality of its subject ; or, the idea-image, as material, 
must be given up, and retaining the theory of the representa- 
tive idea, the idea must be considered as spiritual. 

This has been done. The idea, as a material image, has 
been abandoned for a spiritual idea. But what is the result 
of this new modification of the representative theory under ex- 
amination ? I grant that if the idea is spiritual, it permits a 
spiritual subject ; it gives room for believing in the simplicity 
and spirituality of the soul. But then the hypothesis of emis- 
sion is evidently destroyed, and along with it, the theory of 
representation. Indeed, I ask what is this spiritual idea as the 
image of a material object ? The mind has none of these fun- 
damental properties which constitute what we call matter ; it 
has then neither solidity nor extension nor figure. But how 
can that which is neither solid, nor extended, nor figured, rep- 
Tesent that which is solid, extended, figured ? What can the 
spiritual idea of a solid be ? What the spiritual idea of ex- 
tension, of form ^ It is evident that the spiritual idea cannot 
represent body. And can it any better represent spirit ; Siill 
less. For what is that which represents, what is that which is 
-endowed with a representative power ? Once again, there is 
no representation where there is no resemblance, and there is 
no resemblance except between figures or forms. That which 
is figured can resemble that which is figured ; but where there 
is no figure, there is no possible matter for resemblance, nor 
consequently for representation. Spirit cannot represent spirit. 
A spiritual idea cannot in any way represent any spiritual 
quality nor any spnitual subject ; and the spiritual idea-im- 
age which destroys the possible knowledge of body, destroys 
no less^ nay even more decidedly destroys the possible know- 
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ledge of spirit, of finite spirits such as we are, and of the infi- 
nite spirit, God. From the bosom of Sensualism there proce^ 
a kind of Idealism which, along with the matter, does away also 
with mind and with God himself. And do not think, I be- 
seech you, that it is merely reasoning which derives these new 
consequences from the theory of ideas. As Hartley and Priest- 
ley prove that I have not gratuitously derived materialism from 
the theory of ideas, taken as material images ; so here also 
facts and the history of another branch of the School of Locke 
prove that it is not I who condemn the theory of the spiritual 
idea-image to the necessity of destroying both body and spirit. 
That it destroys body, seek in Berkeley, who armed himself 
with this theory, in order to deny all material existence. 
That it destroys spirit, seek in Hume, who taking from the 
hands of Berkeley the arms he had used for the destruction of 
the material world, and turning them against the spiritual 
world, has destroyed both the finite spirit which we are, and 
the infinite spirit, both the human soul and God. 

We must go the extent of these principles. The repre- 
sentative idea considered relatively to its subject and as a 
material image, conducts directly to materialism ; taken 
spiritually^ it leads to the destruction of body and of spirit, to 
absolute skepticism, and absolute nihilism.— Now it is an un- 
questionable fact that we have the knowledge of bodies, that 
we have the knowledge of our mind. We have this know- 
ledge ; and yet we could not have obtained it by the theory of 
the representative idea. This theory therefore does not ex- 
hibit the true process of the human mind. According to Locke, 
the representative idea is the only way of real knowledge ; 
then this, way failing us, we are in the absolute impossibility 
of ever arriving at knowledge. We do arrive at it, however ; 
consequently we arrive at it in some other way than by the 
representative idea, and consequently, again, the theory of the 
representative idea is a chimera. 
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I will now go further. I will change the ground altogether. 
I will admit that the idea has a representative office ; I will 
admit the reality of this representation ; I will believe with 
Locke and all his partlzans, that we know only through 
representative ideas, and that in (act ideas- have the wonderful 
properly of representing their objects. Let all this be so. 
But on what condition do ideas represent things ? On the 
condition, you know, of being conformed to them. 1 take for 
granted that if we did not know that the idea was conformed 
to its object, we should not know that it represented it ; we 
should have no true knowledge of this object. And again, 
upon what condition can we know that an idea is conformed 
to its object, is a faithful copy of the original which it repre- 
sents ? Nothing more simple. The condition is that we 
should have known the original. It is necessary that we should 
have before our eyes both the original and the copy, in order 
to compare the copy with the original, and to pronounce that 
the copy is in fact, a faithful copy of the original. But sup- 
pose we had not the original, what could we say of the copy ? 
Could you say, in the absence of the original, that the copy 
whi6h alone is before your eyes, is a faithful copy of the ori- 
ginal whicjh you do not see, which you have never seen ? 
Certainly not. You could neither be sure that the copy is a 
faithful, nor an unfaithful copy ; you could not even affirm 
that it is a copy. If we know things only through ideas, and 
if we know them only on the condition that the ideas faith- 
fully represent them, we can know that the ideas do faithfully 
represent them, only by seeing on the one hand the things 
themselves, and on the other the ideas of them. Then only 
could we pronounce that the ideas are conformed to their ob- 
jects. Thus, to know if you have a true idea of GJod, of the 
soul, of bodies, you must have, on the one hand, God, the 
soul, and bodies, and on the other, the idea of God, the soul, 
and bodies, in order that by comparing the idea with its ob- 

20 
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ject, you may be able to decide whether it is or is not con- 
formed to its object. Liet us choose an example. 

I wish to know, if the idea which I have of body is true. It 
is necessary that I should have both the idea which I form of 
body, and the body itself ; then that I should compare them, 
confront them, and decide. 

I take then from Locke the idea of body, just as Locke has 
himself furnished me with it. To know if it is true, I must 
compare it, I must confront it with body itself. This suppo- 
ses that I know body ; for if I do not know it, with what shall 
I compare the idea of body in order to know if it is true or 
false ? We must then suppose that I know body. But how 
could T have come to know it .^ By the theory of Locke, you 
know and you can know nothing but by ideas which repre- 
sent things to you. Now I know this body ; then by the the- 
ory of Locke, I know it only by the ideas which represent it 
to me ; therefore I do not know this body itself, the body 
which it is necessary for me to know in order to compare it 
with the idea that I have of if; I know only its idea, and it is 
its idea alone that I can compare with its idea, thai is to say, 
I have compared an idea with an idea, a copy with a copy. 
Here is still no original. The comparison, then, the verifi- 
cation, is impossible. That the verification may conduct me 
to a result, it is necessary that this second idea which I have 
of body, should be a true idea, should be conformed to its ob- 
ject. But I cannot know that this second idea is true, except 
on the condition that I compare it ; and with what ? With 
the body, with the original. It is therefore necessary that I 
should know the body in some other way, in order to decide 
whether this second idea is conformed to it. Let us see then. 
I know the body ; but how do I know it. By the theory of 
Locke, again, I know it only by the idea I have of it ; there 
is here, then, nothing but an idea with which I can compare 
the second idea I bad of body. I cannot pass beyond the 
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idea ; go on in this way, as long as you please, you incessant- 
ly go round in a circle of ideas from which you cannot break 
forth, and which never allow you to get at the real object, nor 
lay the foundation of a legitimate comparison ; since such a 
comparison supposes that you have on the one hand the copy, 
and on the other the original ; while in fact you have noth- 
ing but an idea, and then a second idea, and thus on, and of 
course can compare nothing but the ideas, the copies. And 
again, even to decide that they are copies, it is necessary that 
you should have had the original itself, which yet escapes, 
and forever will escape your grasp, in every theory of know- 
ledge which subjects the mind to tlie necessity of knowing on- 
ly through the intermediation of representative ideas. 

Thus in the last analysis, the object, the original, forever 
escapes the immediaie grasp of the human mind, can never 
be brought under its regard, nor consequently be the basis of 
a comparison with the copy, the idea. You can never know 
then that the idea which you have of body is conformed or 
not conformed, feithful or unfaithful, true or false. You will 
have it without knowing even whether it has any object or not. 

It is impossible to remain in this predicament ; and to assist 
Locke, I will now make a supposition. I will suppose, that 
in fact we have before our eyes not only the idea of the origi- 
nal, but the original itself. I will suppose, that we know the 
original directly ; the comparison is then possible. Let us go 
on to make it Previously, however, I will remark, that the 
supposition I have made, — of an original directly known, 
which is the necessary basis of all comparison, but which 
comparison is the necessary basis of the theory of Locke, — 
this supposition just destroys entirely the theory. For if we 
suppose that we have an original which we know directly, 
we suppose that we can know in some other way than by 
representative ideas. 

But I will proceed with the supposition ; and I ask whether 
this original, which we know directly, and without the medi- 
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um of representative ideas, is a chimera ? No ; if it were, to 
compsLTG an idea with a chimerical object would lead you to 
nothings You suppose, theu, that it is indeed the original, 
the true original, the object, the body ; and you suppose tha^ 
the knowledge you have of it is certain knowledge, knowledge 
which leaves nothing to be desired. See then what is your 
position. You have, on the one hand, the certain knowledge 
of body, and on the other you have an idea of this body, and 
you wish to know whether it is faithful or not. On these 
terms, the comparison is very easy ; it is made of itself ; hay- 
ing the copy and the original, you can easily tell if the one 
represents the other. But this comparison, necessary by the 
theory, and now (by supposition) possible and easy, is also 
perfectly useless. What indeed, was the .object of this com- 
parison ? It was to assist the theory of Locke ; it was to de* 
duce from the comparison the certain knowledge of body. 
That is what you were seeking after. In order to get at it, 
you place the original beside the copy. But if you take for 
granted that you have the original, that is to say, certain 
knowledge of the body, the whole thing is done. There is 
nothing more to do. Let alone your comparison, your verifi- 
cation. Do not give yourself the trouble to investigate wheth- 
er the idea is conformed or not to the original. You possess 
the original ; that is enough ; you possess the very knowledge 
you were seeking to gain. Thus without having the certa'm 
knowledge of the original, you could never know whether the 
idea you have is faithful or not, and all comparison would be 
impossible ; and as soon as you have the original, it is undoubt- 
edly very easy to compare the idea with the reality ; but since 
you have the reality, it is altogether useless to compare the 
idea with it ; you have what you were in search of, and the 
very condition of the theory, the comparison namely which 
it requires, is precisely the taking for granted the knowledge 
which you are seeking from the theory : that is a paralqgjbm, 
[a begging of the question.] ^^ 
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Such is the criticism, a little subtle, perhaps, but exact, 
which pursuing in all its turnings the theory of the represen- 
tative idea, destroys and confounds it on every hand. Either, 
the representative does not represent, and cannot represent, 
and consequently, if we have no other means of knowing 
things, we are condemned never to know them ; we are con- 
demned to skepticism, more or less extensive, according as 
we are more or less consistent, and if we will be perfectly con- 
sistent, to absolute skepticism both in respect to matter and 
mind, that is to say, to absolute nihilism. Or else the idea 
does represent its object ; and in this case we can know that 
it faithfully represents its object only so far as we have the 
original, that is, so far only as we know matter and mind, 
things themselves in some other way ; and then the interven- 
tion of the representative idea is possible, but it is useless. Its 
truth, the conformity of the idea to its object, can be demon- 
strated only by a supposition, which overthrows the very theo* 
ry it was designed to sustain. 

Let us now deduce from the criticism the consequences it 
gives. 

First consequence : we know matter and mind, the worid, 
the soul and God, otherwise than by representative ideas. 
Second and more general consequence : in order to know 
beings we have no need of an intermediate. We know things 
directly and without the medium of ideas, or of any other 
medium. The mind is a faculty of knowing, which is indeed 
subject to certain conditions, but which, when these conditions 
are once supplied, enters into exercise, develops itself, and 
knows, for the sole reason that it is endowed with the ability 
of knowing. 

The history of the true devetopment of the understanding 
confirms this important result, and serves to put the theory of 
ideas in its true light. 

Primitively nothing is abstract, nothing is general ; every- 
thing is particular, everything is concrete. The understand* 

20* 
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ing, as I have proved, does not begin with these fonnulas : 
there is no modification without its subject : there is no body 
without space, etc. But a modification being given^ it oon- 
ceives a particular subject of this modification ; a body being 
given, it conceives that this body is in a space ; a particular 
succession being given, it conceives that this particular succes- 
sion is in a determinate time, etc. It is so with all our primi- 
tive conceptions; they are all particular, determined, con- 
crete. Moreover, as I have also shown, they are blended to- 
gether, all our faculties entering into exercise simultaneously, 
or nearly so. There is no consciousness of the slightest sen- 
sation without an act of attention, that is to say, without some 
development of the will ; there is no volition without the sen- 
timent of an internal causative power ; no sensation perceived 
without reference to an external cause and to tlie world, which 
we then conceive as in a space and in a time, etc. In short, 
not to repeat here what I have said so many times, all our 
primitive conceptions are not only concrete, particular and de- 
terminate, but simultaneous ; and as the understanding does 
not commence by abstraction, but by particularity, so it does 
not commence by analysis, but by synthesis. Our primitive 
conceptions, moreover, present two distinct characteristics ; 
some are contingent, others are necessary. Under i\\e eye 
of consciousness there may be a sensation of pleasure or of 
pain, which I perceive as actually existing ; but this sensation 
may vary, change, disappear. From hence very soon may 
arise the conviction that this sensible phenomenon which I no- 
tice, is indeed real, but that it may exist or may not exist, and 
therefore I may feel it or not feel it. This is a charac- 
teristic which philosophers have designated as contingent. 
But when I conceive that a body is in space ; if I endeavor 
to conceive the contrary — that a body may be without space, 
I cannot succeed. This conception of space is a conception 
which philosophers have designated by the term necessary. 
But from whence do all our conceptions, contingent or neces- 
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saiy, come ? From the faculty of conceiving, which is in us, 
by whatever name you call this faculty of which we are all 
conscious — mind, reason, thought, understanding, or intelli- 
gence. The operations of this faculty, our conceptions, are 
lessentially affirmative, if not orally, yet mentally. To deny, 
even, is to affirm ; for it is to affirm the contrary of what bad 
been first affirmed. To doubt also, is to affirm ; for it is to 
affirm uncertainty. Besides, we evidently do not commence 
by doul^ or negation, but by affirmation. Now, to affirm in 
any way, is to judge. If, then, every intellectual operation 
resolves itself into an operation of judgment, all our concep- 
tions, whether contingent or necessary, resolve themselves in- 
to judgments contingent or necessary ; and all our primitive 
operations being concrete and synthetic, it follows that all the 
primitive judgments, supposed by these operations, are also 
exercised under this form. 

Such is the primitive scene of the intelligence. Gradually 
it unfolds itself In the progress of this development language 
supervenes, which reflects the understanding, and brings h, so 
to say, out of itself. If you open the grammars, you will find 
that they ail begin with the elements and go to propositions, 
that is, they begin by analysis and go to synthesis. But in 
reality the process is not so. When the mind translates itself 
into language, the primary expressions of its judgments are, 
like the judgments themselves, concrete and synthetic. Faith- 
fbl images of the development of the mind, languages begin 
not by words, but by phrases, by propositions very complex. 
A primitive proposition is a whole, corresponding to the natu- 
ral synthesis by which the mind begins. These primitive 
propositions are by no means abstract propositions such as 
these : there is no quality without a subject ; there is no body 
without space containing it ; and the like ; but they are all 
partkjular, such as : I exist ; this body exists ; such a body is 
in that space ; Grod exists, etc. These propositions are such 
as refer to a particular and determinate object, whic)i is either 
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self, or body, or Grod But after having expressed its primi- 
tive, concrete and synthetic judgments, by concrete and syn- 
thetic propositions, the mind operates upon these judgments 
by abstraction ; it neglects that which is concrete in them to 
consider only the form of them, for example, the character of 
necessity with which many of them are invested, and which, 
when disengaged and developed, give instead of the concrete 
propositions : I exist ; these bodies are in such a space, etc. ; 
the ab^ract prosositions : there can be no body without space ; 
there can be no modification without a subject ; there can be 
no succession without time, etc. The general was at first 
enveloped in the particular ; then from the complexity of the 
primitive fact, you disengage the general from the particular, 
and you express it by itself. But I have elsewhere sufficient- 
ly explained the formation of general propositions.* 

Language is the sign of the mind, of its operations and of 
their development. It expresses at first primitive, concrete 
and synthetic judgments, by primitive propositions themselves 
concrete and synthetic. The judgments are gradually gene- 
ralized by abstraclion, and in their turn the propositions be- 
come general and abstract ; and this process continues to go 
on. Abstmct propositions, the signs of abstract judgments, 
apQ themselves complex, and contain several elements. From' 
the propositions we abstract these elements, and consider 
them separately. These elements are called ideas. It is 'a 
great error to suppose that we have first these elements, with- 
out having the whole of which they are a part. We do not 
begin by propositions, but by judgments ; the judgmenst do 
not come from the propositions, but' the propositions come 
from the judgments, which themselves come from the faculty 
of judging, which is grounded in the original capacity of the 
mind. A fortiori^ then, we do not begin by ideas ; for ideas 
are given us^ in the propositions. Take, for example, the 
idea of space. It is not given us by itself, but in this com- 

*Cliap. IV. 
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plete proposition : there is no body without space, which 
proposition is only tlie form of a judgment. Take away the 
proposition, whicli would not be made without the judgment, 
and you have not the ideas ; but as soon as language permits 
you to translate your judgments into propositions, then you 
can consider separately the diflTerent elements of these propo- 
sitions, that is to say, ideas separately from each other. To 
speak strictly, there are in nature no propositions, neither 
concrete nor abstract, particular nor general, and still less are 
there ideas in nature. If by ideas be understood something 
real, which exists independently of language, and which is an 
intermediate between beings and the mind, I say that there 
are absolutely no ideas. There is nothing real except things, 
and the mind with its operations, that is, its judgments. Then 
come languages, whicli in some sort create a new world, at 
once spiritual and material, those symbolic beings which are 
called signs, or words, by the help of which they give a kind 
of external and independent existence to the results of mental 
operations. Thus, in expressing judgments or propositions, 
they have the appearance of giving reality to those proposi- 
tions. The same is the case in respect to ideas. Ideas are 
no more real than propositions ; they have the same reality, 
the reality of abstractions to which language attaches a nomi- 
nal and conventional existence. Every language is at once 
an analyst and a poet ; it makes abstractions and it realizes 
them. This is the condition of every language. We must 
be resigned to it, and speak in figures, provided we know 
what we are doing. Thus all the world talk of having an 
idea of a thing, of having a clear or obscure idea, etc. ; but 
by this nobody intends to say, that we have no knowledge of 
things, except by means of certain intermediate things called 
ideas ; it is merely intended to mark the operation of the 
mind in reference to such a thing, the operation by which the 
mind knows the thing, knows it more or less, etc. We talk 
also of representing a thing, and frequently a thing which falls 
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not under the senses ; this is merely saying that we know it, 
comprehend it ; saying it, that is, by using a metaphor bor- 
rowed from the phenomena of the senses, and from the sense 
whose use is the most frequent, that of sight. Grood taste is 
ordinarily the sole judge of the employment of these figures. 
This metaphorical style may be carried and is frequently car- 
ried very far without obscurity or error. I absolve, then, the 
ordinary language of the bulk of mankind ; and I believe that 
we may also absolve that of most philosophers, who com- 
monly have spoken as the people, without being more absurd 
than the people. It is impossible, in fact, to forbid the phi- 
losopher all metaphors ; the only law which it is necessary to 
impose upon him, is not to insist upon metaphors, and not to 
convert them into theories. Perhaps the Scotch school, which 
has taken up in the eighteenth century the old controversy 
against the representative idea, in the name of the common 
sense of the human race, has not been sufficiently aware that 
philosophers also make a part of the human race ; perhaps it 
has imputed too much to the schools, and been too willing to 
see everywhere the theory which it had undertaken to com- 
bat. But it has certainly rendered an eminent service to phi- 
losophy, in demonstrating that the idea-image is at the bottom 
nothing but a metaphor, and in doing justice to this metaphor, 
if seriously taken as endowed with a representative power. 
This latter is the vice into which Locke has fallen, and I have 
thought proper to signalize it with some care, as one of the 
most perilous rocks of the Sensual school. 

From the point at which we now have arrived, we can 
easily judge of the doctrine of innate ideas^ the refutation of 
which occupies the whole of Locke's firet book.* The lime has 
now come to explain ourselves concerning this doctrine, and 
concerning the refutation of Locke. — Locke divides the gene- 
ral doctrine of innate ideas into two points, general propositions 
or maxims, and ideas. Now, we likewise reject the doctrine 

* See Chap. U. 
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of innate propositions and ideas, and for a very simple reason : 
because there are in nature neither propositions nor ideas. What 
is there in nature ? Besides bodies there is nothing except 
minds, and among these, that which is ourselves, which con- 
ceives and knows directly things, minds and bodies. And in 
the order of minds what is there innate ? Nothing but the 
mind itself, the understanding, the faculty of knowing. The 
understanding, as Leibnitz has profoundly said, is innate to 
itself; the development of the understanding is equally innate, 
in this sense, that it cannot but take place, when the understand- 
ing is once given, with the power which is proper to it, [and the 
conditions of its development supplied.] And, as you have 
seen, the development* of the understanding is the judgments 
which it passes and the knowledge implied in those judgments. 
Undoubtedly, these judgments have conditions, which belong 
to the domain of experience. Take away experience, and 
there is nothing in the senses, nothing in the consciousness, 
and consequently nothing in the understanding. But is this 
condition the absolute law of the understanding ? Might it 
not still judge and develop itself, without the aid of experi- 
ence, without an organic impression, without a sensation ? I 
neither affirm nor deny it ; hypotheses nonjlngo^ as Newton 
said, I am not framing hypotheses. I state what is, without 
knowing what might be, what will be, or what may have 
been. I say, that in the limits of the present state, it is an 
undeniable fact, that unless certain experimental conditions 
are supplied, the mind does not enter into operation, does not 
judge ; but I say at the same time, that as soon as these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, the mind, in virtue of its own capacity and 
force, developes itself, thinks, conceives, judges, and knows a 
multitude of things, which fall neither under consciousness, 
nor under the senses, as time, space, external causes, existences, 
and its own existence. There are no innate ideas, any more, 
than innate propositions ; but there is a capacity, faculty or 
power innate in the understanding, that acts and projects it* 
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self in primitive judgments, which, when language comes in, 
express themselves in propositions, and these propositions de- 
composed by abstraction and analysis, engender distinct ideas. 
As the mind is equal to itself in all men, the primitive judgments 
which it passes are the same in all men ; and consequently, the 
propositions in which language expresses these judgments, 
and the fundamental ideas of which they are composed, are 
at once and universally admitted. One condition is how* 
ever necessary, namely, that they should he apprehended. 
When Locke pretends that these propositions : ^^ whatsoever 
i«, ia^^ and ^^ it is impossible for the same thing to be^ and not 
to ie," are propositions which are not universally nor primi- 
tively admitted, he is both right and wrong. Certainly, the first 
comer, the peasant to whom you should say : whatever is, is, 
and it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be, 
would not admit these propositions ; for he would not compre- 
hend them, because you speak a language which is not his own, 
the language of abstraction and of analysis. But that which 
the peasant does not admit and does not comprehend under its 
abstract form, he admits immediately and necessarily under 
the concrete and synthetic form. Ask this same man who 
does not comprehend your metaphysical language, whether 
under the different actions or sen.sations of which he is con- 
scious, there is not something real and subsi-stent, which is 
himself; and whether he is not himself tl)e same to-day that 
he was yesterday ; in a word, instead of abstract formulas, 
propose to him particular, determinate and concrete questions ; 
and then human nature will give you an answer, because 
human nature, the human understanding, is in the peasant 
as really as in Leibnitz. — What I have just said concerning 
abstract and general propositions, I say concerning the simple 
ideas which analysis finds in these propositions. For example, 
ask a savage if he has the idea of God ; you ask him what 
he cannot reply to, for he does not understand it. But if you 
know how to interrogate this poor savage, you will see proceed 
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from his inteliigence a synthetic and confused idea, which, if 
you know how to read it, contains already everything which 
the most refined analysis could ever give you ; you will see 
that under the confusion of their natural judgments, which 
they neither know how to separate nor to express, the savage, 
the child, the kliot even, if he is not entirely one, admit origi- 
nally and universally all the ideas which subsequent analysis 
develops without producing, or of which it produces only the 
scientific form. 

There are, then, indeed, no innate ideas, nor innate propo- 
stttons, because there are no ideas nor propositions really ex- 
isting. Again, there are no general ideas and propositions 
universally and primitively admitted under the form of general 
ideas and propositions. But it is certain, that the understand- 
ing of all. men teems so to say, with natural judgments, which 
may be called innate in this sense, that they are the primitive, 
universal and necessary development of the human mind, which 
finally is innate to itself, and equal to itself, in all men.* 

* [Innate Ideas. — The whole system of Locke is built upon a con 
fSision of ideas. The comprehending sophism from which it de- 
rives all its plausibility, is the mistaking the conditions of a thing 
for its causes and essence. The exhaustion of the air from a re- 
ceiver, is the condition of the falling in equal time, of a guinea and 
a. feather ; but gravitation is the cause of the phenomenon. To 
any one to whom this distinction is clear, and who will apply it to 
the discussion concerning innate ideas in Locke's first book, it 
cannot but appear surprising that he should ever have gravely 
instittited sneh a potemique, or that it should ever have gained such 
celebrity. This has, we trust, been rendered sufficiently evident 
fVom the discussions of this work, and particularly in the first 
chapters, where the distinction between the logical and chronologi- 
cal order of knowledge, is unfolded and applied. " The first book of 
Locke's Essay," says Coleridge, (<< if the supposed error which it 
labors to subvert, be not a mere thing of straw, an absurdity which 
no man ever did or ever could believe) is formed on a adtputfia 
ir€^oXfjTi^o^i»i9 sind involves the old mistake of eum hoc, ergo -propter 
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hoc. We learii all things indeed by ecooeieii of Ezperienee ; but tbe 
very facts so learnt, force us inward tipon antecedents which most be 
presupposed, in order to render experience itself possible.** "The 
position of the Aristotelians : Mul in inteUectu quod non prius in 
sensu, on which Locke's Essay is grounded, is irrefVagable ; Locke 
erred only in taking half the truth for a wh<de truth." 

Experience, that is, with Locke, Sensation and Refleetion, is the 
occasion and condition of all knowledge ; but not the ground and 
source of all knowledge. The notion of space, for instance, would 
never have been formed, if the notion of body had not been first 
derived from sensation. By occasion of the sensation which gives us 
body, the mind is awakened to the idea of s^^ace, which latter idea, the 
mind fbrms of itself, by itd own proper activity, and by its own laws, 
if this dependence of the mind upon experience as the condition of 
all knowledge, were all that Locke meant to maintain by his attempt 
at refuting innate ideas, he would maintain what nobody denies. 

While, therefore, all our knowledge begins vsiOi Experience ; 
while no knowledge precedes Experience, it does not therefore 
follow, as Kant well observes, that all our knowledge springs frmn 
experience. It may still be the fact, that even our empirical 
knowledge is compounded parUy of that which we receive through 
impressions, and partly of that which the understanding produces 
of itself, barely through occasion of sensible impressions. This 
we hold to be the true explanation. The understanding, when 
called into exercise by and upon the data of experience, is in vir- 
tue of certain previous laws of its activity, itself the source of much 
of our knowledge, — knowledge which we could never derive from 
experience, ^ow these laws and original conceptions of the un- 
derstanding, (known in our modern English philosophy as first 
principles, necessary truths, etc.) are sometimes called constituent 
forms of the understanding, and knowledge a priori. 

" They are called constituent,*' says Coleridge, " because they are 
not acquired by the understanding, but they are implied in its con- 
stitution. As rationally might a circle be said to acquire a centre 
and circumference, as the uni^erstanding to acquire these, its inhe- 
rent forms, or ways of conceiving. This is what Leibnitz meant, 
when to the old adage of the Peripatetics : nihil in intellectu, quod 
non prius in sensu, he replied : prater intellectum ipsum,'' 

They are also, we have said, called knowledge a priori — " This 
phrase," as Coleridge remarks, " is in common most grossly mis- 
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itand. By knowledge • jrriori, we do not mean that we can 
anything ]ire?ioaaly to experience, which would be a contra- 
I in terms ; but that, having once known by oecaaion of expe« 
, (i. e. something acting upon us from without,) we then know 
most hare preexisted ^ or the experience itself would haye 
mpossible. By experience only, 1 know that I hare eycii ; 
Ni my reason conrinces me that 1 must have had eyes, in or- 
the experience."— TrJ 
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We have stopped some time at the entrance of the fourth 
Book of the Essay on the Understanding ; let us now pass 
within. This book treats of knowledge in general ; of its dif- 
ferent modes ; of its different degrees ; of its extent and limits ; 
with some applications. It is therefore, properly speaking, 
]Li(^^with something of Ontology. The principle of this 
Logie rests upon the theory we have examined, that of the 
rejnresentative idea. We have seen that, with Locke, the con- 
dition of all legitimate knowledge is the conformity of the idea 
to the object ; and ^we have every way proved that this con- 
formity is nothing but a chimera. We have then already 
overthrown the general theory of knowledge, but we have 
overthrown it only in its principle. It is necessary now to 
examine it in itself independent of the principle of the repre- 
sentative idea, and to follow it in its appropriate development 
and consequences. 

Whether the idea is representative or not, it is a settled 
point in the system of Locke that the understanding does not 
commence by things but by ideas ; that ideas are the sole ob- 
jects of the* understanding, and consequently the sole founda- 
tions of knowledge. Now if all knowledge necessarily de- 
pends upon ideas, then where there is no idea there is no 
knowledge ; and wherever there is knowledge, there has ne- 
cessarilv been an idea. But the converse is not true, there is 
not necessarily knowledge, wherever there is an idea. For 
instance, in order that you may be able to have a correct 
knowledge of God, it is necessary that you should first have 
some idea of God ; but from your having some idea of God, 
it does not follow that you have a correct knowledge of him. 
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Thus knowledge is limited by ideas ; but it does not neces- 
sarily go along with and as far as ideas. 

B. IV. ch. III. § 1.. " We can have knowledge no further 
than we have ideas.'*^ Ibid, ^ 6. '' Our knowledge is nor- 
rower than our ideas.'^ " If knowledge never surpasses the 
ideas and sometimes falls short of them, and if all knowledge 
depends upon ideas, it is clear tliat knowledge can never 
be anything but the relation of one idea to another ; and that 
the process of the human mind in knowledge is nothing else 
than the perception of a relation of some sort between ideas. 
B. lY. ch. I. § 1. ^^ Since the mind in all its thoughts and 
reasonings, hath no other inrimediate object but its ovm ideas^ 
which it alone does or can contemplate, it is evident that our 
knowledge is only convertont about them.^' § 2. ^^ Ejoow- 
ledge then seems to me to be nothing but the perception of the 
connection and agreement or disagreement and repugnancy 
of any of our ideas. In this alon^ it consists. Where this 
perception is, there is knowledge ; and where it is not, there 
though we may fancy, guess, or believe, yet we always come 
short of knowledge." 

Thence follow the different modes and degrees of know- 
ledge in the system of Locke. We know only when we per- 
ceive a relation of agreement or disagreement between two 
ideas. Now we may perceive this relation in two ways : we 
may either perceive it immediately, and then the knowledge 
is intuitive ; or we may not be able to perceive it immediately, 
we may be obliged to have recourse to another idea, or to 
several other ideas, which we put between the two ideas whose 
relation cannot be directly perceived, so that thereby we may 
seize and apprehend the relation which escapes us. Kjaow- 
ledge is then called demonstrative, (B. IV. ch. II. § 1, 2.) 
Locke there makes an excellent remark which ought not to be 
omitted, and for which it is just to give him credit. No doubt 
we are often compelled to resort to demonstration, to the in- 
terposition of one or more ideas, in order to perceive the latent 
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relation of two idieas ; but this new idea which we interpose 
between the two others, it is necessary that we should per- 
ceive its relation to each of the others. Now if the percep* 
tion of this relation between that idea and the two others, is 
not intuitive, if it is demonstrative, it would be necessary to 
have recourse again to a new idea, and thus on ad infinitum. 
The perception of the relation between the middle term and 
the extremes must therefore be intuitive ; and it must be so in 
all the degrees of deduction ; so that demonstrative evidence 
18 grounded upon intuitive, and always pre-supposes it. 

B. rV. ch. II. § 7. ^^ Each step must have intuitive e&i- 
deneeJ*^ ^' Now in every step reason makes in demonstrative 
knowledge, there is an intuitive knowledge of that agreement 
or tlisagreement it seeks with the next intermediate idea, 
which it uses as a proof ; for if it were not so, that yet would 
need a proof ; since without the perception of such agreement 
or disagreement, there is no knowledge produced. If it be 
perceived by itself, it is intuitive knowledge ; if it cannot be 
perceived by itself, there is need of some intervening idea, as 
a Qommon measure to show their agreement or disagreement. 
By which it is plain that every step in reasoning that produces 
knowledge, has intuitive certainty ; which when the mind 
perceives, there is no more required but to remember it, to 
make the agreement or disagreement of the ideas, concerning 
which we inquire, visible and certain. So that to make any 
thing a demonstration, it is necessary to perceive the imme- 
diate agreement of the intervening ideas, whereby the agree- 
ment or disagreement of the two ideas under examination, 
(whereof the one is always the first, and the other the last in 
the account) is found. This intuitive perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of the intermediate ideas, in eadh step 
and progression of the demonstration, must also be carried 
exactly in the mind, and a man must be sure that no part is 
left out." 

Thus intuition and demonstration are the different modes 
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of knowledge accodrding to Locke. But are tbore im 0&mni 
Have we not knowledge which we acquired neither bf intei- 
tion nor demonstration ? How do we acquire a knowledge of 
the law8 of external nature ? Take which you pleaflB, gnm- 
tation for instance. Certainly there is no simple intuitioii and 
immediate evidence here; for experiments multiplied and 
combined, are necessary to giv^ the slightest law ; and evon 
this will not suffice, since the slightest law surpaasea the: am- 
ber, whatever it be, of experiments from which it b dnwB. 
There is tlierefore need of an interventbn of some other opp- 
ration of the mind besides intuition. Is it demonstmtion ? 
Impossible ; for demonstration is the perception of a relatiQii 
between two ideas by means of. a third, but it is upoa fUs 
condition, that the latter should be more general than the two 
others, in order to embrace and connect them. To defliOD- 
strate is, in the last analysis, to deducis the particular from tiie 
general. Now what is the more general phyaiccd law firom 
which gravitation can be deduced ? We have not deduead 
the knowledge of gravitation from any other knowledge ante- 
rior to it, and which involves it in the germ. How, then, 
have we acquired this knowledge, which we certainly have ; 
and in general, how have we acquired the knowledge of pihy- 
sical laws ? A phenomenon having been presented a number 
of times, with a particular character and in particular ciicum- 
stances, we have judged that if this same phenomena should 
appear in similar circumstances, it would have the same 
character ; that is to say, we have generalized the particular 
character of this phenomenon. Instead of descending from 
the general to the particular, we have ascended from the par- 
ticular to the general. This general character is what we 
call a law ; this law we have not^educed from a more gene- 
ral law or character ; we have derived it from particular ex- 
periments in order to transfer it beyond them. It is not a 
simple resumption, nor a logical deduction ; it is neither sim- 
ple intuitKHi nor demonstration. It is what we call induction. 
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Itis tD induction that we owe all our conquests over nature, 
all our discoveries of the laws of the world. For a long time 
natiual philosophers contented themselves with very limited 
observations which furnished no great results, or with specu- 
lations which resulted in nothing but hypotheses. Induction 
for a long time was only a natural process of the human 
mind, of which men make use for acquiring the knowledge 
tiiey needed in respect to the external world, without explain- 
log it, and without its passing from practice into science. It is 
to Bacon, chiefly, we owe, not the invention, but the discovery 
and scientific exposition of this process. It is strange that 
Locke, a countryman of Bacon, and who belongs to his school, 
should in his classification of the modes of knowledge, have 
permitted precisely that one to escape him to which the school 
of Bacon has given the greatest celebrity, and placed in the 
dearest light. It is strange that the whole Sensual school, 
which pretends to be the legitimate offspring of Bacon, should, 
ailer the example of Locke, have almost forgotten the evi- 
dance of induction among the different species of evidence, 
and that its first entrance upon what an experimental school 
should have done, it has neglected induction to bury itself in 
demonstration. This is the reason of the singular but unde- 
niable phenomenon, that in the eighteenth century, the logic 
of the sensual school was scarcely anything but a reflection of 
the peripatetic scholasticism of the middle age, of that scho- 
lasticism which admitted no other processes in knowledge 
than intuition and demonstration. 

Let us now see what, according to Locke, are the different 
degrees of knowledge. 

Sometimes we know with certainty, without the least blend'> 
ing of doubt with our knowledge. Sometimes also, instead of 
absolute knowledge, we have only probable knowledge. Pro- 
bability also has its degrees, and its particular grounds. Locke 
treats them at large. I advise you to read with care the 
chapters, not indeed very profound, but sufficiently exact, in 
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which he discusses the diflferent degrees of icnowledge. I oan- 
not go into all these detdis, but will content myself with 
pointing out to you the fourteenth^ fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters of the fourth book. I shall particularly notice a dis- 
tinction to which Locke attaches great importance^ and whidi^ 
in my opinion, is without foundation. 

We either know in a certain and absolute manner, or we 
know merely in a manner more or less probable. Locke 
chooses to employ the term knowledge exclusively to signify 
absolute knowledge, that which is raised above all probalNlity. 
The knowledge which is wanting in certainty — simple con- 
jecture, or presumption more or less probable — he calls judg- 
ment. 

B. IV. ch. XIV>§ 4: "the mind has two faculties, con- 
versant about truth and falsehood. Firsl^ knowledge^ whereby 
it certainly perceives and is undoubtedly satisfied of the 
agreement, or disagreement of any ideas. Secondly^ jvdg* 
menty which is the putting ideas together, or separating them 
from one another in the mind, when their certain agreement 
' or disagreement is not perceived, but presumed to be so ; 
which is as the word imports, taken to be. so, before it cer- 
tainly appears." 

But the general usage of all languages is contrary to so lim- 
ited a sense of the word knowledge ; a certain knowledge, or 
a probable knowledge is always spoken of as knowledge in its 
difierent degrees. It is so in regard to judgment. As lan- 
guages have not confined the term knowledge to absolute 
knowledge, so they have not limited the term judgment to 
knowledge merely probable. In some cases we pass certain 
and decisive judgments ; in others we pass judgments which 
are only probable, or even purely conjectural. In a word, 
judgments are infallible, or doubtful in various degrees ; but 
doubtful or infallible, they are always judgments, and this dis- 
tinction between knowledge as exclusively infallible, and judg- 
ment as being exclusively probable, is verbal distinction alto- 
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gether arbitrary and barren. Time has done justice to it by 
rejecting it^ but it seems to have spared ihe theory on which 
the distinction is founded, the theory which makes both know^ 
ledge and judgment consist in the perception of a relation of 
agreement or disagreement between two ideas. All verbial dis- 
tinction laid aside, to know or to judge, is with Locke nothing 
but to perceive, intuitively or demonstratively, a relation of 
agreement or disagreement, whether certain or probable, be- 
tween two ideas. This is the theory of knowlecTge and of 
judgment according to Locke, reduced to its simplest expres- 
sion. From Locke it passed into the Sensual school, where it 
enjoys undisputed authority, and forms the acknowledged the- 
ory of judgment. It requires, then, and deserves a scrupulous 
examination. « . 

In the first place, let us accurately state the extent of this 
theory. It pretends not merely that there are judgments 
which are nothing else than perceptions of the relation of 
agreement or disagreement of ideas ; but it pretends that eve- 
ry judgment is subject to this condition. The question is con- 
cerning the truth of this universal assertion. 

Locke distinguishes four relations which the understanding 
may perceive between ideas, (B. IV. ch. I. § 3.) Ideas are 
either identical or diverse, a relation called by Locke identity 
or diversity ; they have also simply a relation of some sort 
undetermined and called by Locke relation ; they have a re- 
lation either of simple co-existence or of necessary connection ; 
and finally, they express a relation of real existence. Thus 
there can be only these four sorts of relations : 1, general re- 
lation ; 2, identity or diversity ; 3, co-existence or necessary 
connection ; 4, real existence. The whole question now be- 
fore us is, whether these embrace everything, whether there 
is not some knowledge, some judgment which escapes these 
categories. Let us see then. Let us go from knowledge to 
knowledge, from judgment to judgment ; if we can find no 
knowledge, no judgment, which is not the perception of one 
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of these relationSf then the theory of Locke is absoltite. If, 
on the contrary, we find a single judgment which escapes this 
condition, the theory of Locke, so far as it is set op for an un* 
limited and universal theory, is destroyed. 

Let us take some knowledge or judgment. I propose ihe 
following judgment : two and three are five. This is not a 
chimera ; it is a knowledge, a judgment ; and it is certain. 
How do we acquire this knowledge, what are the conditions 
of this judgment ? 

The theory of Locke supposes three : 1, that there are two 
ideas present to the understanding, known anterior to the per- 
ception of relation ; 2, that there is a comparison of these two 
ideas ; 3, that at the end of this comparison there is a percep- 
tion of some relation between the two ideas. Two ideas, a 
comparison of them, a perception of a relation derived from 
the comparison : such arei the conditions of the theory of 
Locke. 

Lei; us reflect : two and three make five. Where are the 
two ideas ? Two and three, and five. Suppose I had not 
these two ideas, these two terms, on the one hand, two and 
three, and on the other, five. Could I ever perceive that there 
was a relation between them of equality or i/iequality, identi- 
ty or diversity ? No. And having these two terms, if I did 
not compare them, should I ever perceive their relation ? Cer- 
tainly not. And if in comparing them, their relation, spite of 
all my exertions, should escape my understanding, should I 
ever arrive at the result, that two and three make five ? By 
no means. And suppose these three conditions to be supplied, 
is the result infallibly obtained ? I see nothing wanting to it. 
Thus far, then, the theory of Locke seems to work well. I 
might take another arithmetical example. But arithmetical 
examples have this peculiarity, that they are all alike. What 
in fact are arithmetical truths but relations of numbers ? They 
are nothing else. Arithmetical knowledge then falls under 
the theory of Locke concerning knowledge; and an arith- 
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metical judgment, if the expression may be used, is nothing 
else than the perception of a relation of numbers. Thus far 
then, the theory of Locke is perfectly sound. 

Shall we take Geometry ? But if geometrical truths are 
nothing but relations of magnitude, it is clear that no geome- 
trical truth can be obtained, except under the condition of hav- 
ing previously two ideas of magnitude, then of comparing 
them, and then of deducing a relation of agreement or disa- 
greement And £is all mathematics, as Newton has said, is 
only a universal arithmetic, it seems true that mathematical 
judgment in general is nothing but a perception of relations. 

Let us take other examples a little at hazard. I wish to 
know if Alexander is a truly great man. It is a question fre- 
quently agitated. It is evident that unless I have on the one 
hand the idea of Alexander, and on the other an idea of a truly 
great man, and unless I compare these two ideas, and perceive 
between them a relation of agreement or disagreement, I can- 
not decide wliether Alexander is a great man or not Here 
again we must necessarily have two ideas, a particular idea, 
that of Alexander, and a general idea, that of a great man, 
and we compare these two ideas to know if they agree or dis- 
agree with each dther, if the predicate can be affirmed of the 
subject, if the subject falls under the predicate, etc. 

I wish to know if God is good. At first it is necessary 
that I should have the idea of the existence of Grod, of God 
80 far forth £is existing ; then it is necessary that I should have 
the idea of goodness, an idea more or less extensive, more or 
less complete of it, so as to be able after a comparison of the 
one with the other, to affirm that these two ideas have a rela- 
tion of agreement. 

Such are, indeed, tlie conditions of knowledge, of judgment 
in these different cases. But let us explain the nature of these 
difierent cases. In the first place, let us examine tlie mathe- 
matical truths which lend themselves so readily to the theory 
of Locke. Arithmetical truths, for example, do they exist in 
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nature ? No. And why not ? Because these leiations which 
are called arithmetical truths, have for their terif» not oon- 
Crete quantities, that is to say, real quantities, hut discrete, 
that is, abstract quantities. One, two, three, four, five,-— all 
this has no existence in nature. Consequently, the relationB 
between abstract and not real quantities no more have a real 
existence than their terms. Arithmetical truths are pure al>> 
stractions. — Again, does numeration and calculation begin, as 
in arithmetic, upon discrete and abstract quantities ? Does the 
human mind begin by abstract arithmetic ? By no means. 
It operates first upon concrete quantities, and it is only subse- 
quently that it rises from the concrete to the conception of 
those general relations which constitute arithmetical truths 
properly so called. They have then, two characteristics: 1, 
they are abstract ; 2, they are not primitive ; they suppose 
previous concrete judgments, in the bosom of which they reside 
until deduced by abstraction and raised to the height of uni- 
versal truths. — ^The same may be said of the truths of geometry. 
The magnitudes with which geometry has to do, are not con- 
crete magnitudes ; they are abstract, having no existence in 
nature. For there are in nature only imperfect figures, and 
the operations of geometry are conditioned by perfect figures, 
the perfect triangle, the perfect circle, etc., that is to say, by 
figures which have no real existence, but are pure conceptions 
of the mind. The relations of abstractions can then be nothing 
but abstractions. — Still further, the human mind no more be- 
gins by conceiving perfect figures, than it begins by conceiving 
the abstract relations of numbers. It first conceives the con- 
crete, the imperfect triangle, the imperfect circle, from which 
it subsequently deduces by abstraction the perfect triangle and 
circle of geometry. The truths of geometry are not then 
primitive truths in the hunnan understanding. — The other 
examples which we hdve taken, the judgments upon which 
we have tried the theory of Locke, namely, that Alexander is 
a great man^ and that God is good, have the same character^ 
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TJiey are problems iostituied by later reflection and intelligent 
curiosity, in the progress of the ulterior development of the 
understanding. And in a word, hitherto we have verified the 
theory (^ Locke only in respeot to abstract judgments, and 
which are not primitive. Let us now take judgments marked 
with other characteristics, and pursue the course of our 
experiments. 

Look at another knowledge, another judgment, which I pro- 
pose for' your examination, namely, the judgment, I exist 
You no more doubt the certainty of this knowledge than that 
two and three make five. You would sooner doubt the first 
than this. Well, then, lei us submit this certain knowledge, 
this certain judgment : I exist, to the conditions of Lockers 
general theory concerning knowledge. 

I will recall the conditions of this theory : 1, two ideas ; 
2, a comparison of the two ideas ; 3, perception of some re- 
lation of agreement or disagreement 

Now, what are the two ideas which should be the two terms 
of this relation and the basis of the comparison ? It is the idea 
of I, or myself, and the idea of existence, between which it is 
the object to find a relation of agreement or disagreement 

Let us take good heed what we do. It is not the idea of 
our existence that is to be one of the two ideas which are to 
be objects of comparison. For what are we seeking aAer ? 
Our own existence, if we have it, we should not seek aAer 
it We must not take the thing in question, our own exist- 
ence, for granted. The idea of existence which is to be here 
one of the terms of comparison, is therefore the idea of exist- 
ence in general, and not the particular idea of our own exist- 
ence. Such is the rigorous condition of the problem. And 
what is the other idea, the second term of the comparison ? 
It is the idea of myself, the I. But what are we seeking after ? 
I or self, as existing. We are not, then, to take it for granted ; 
for that would be to take for granted the thing in question. It 
18 not, then, the I, the myself, as exiating, which should be 

22» 
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the second term of the comparison ; but an I, a aelf, which 
must necessarily be convinced as distinct from the idea with 
which it is intended to compare it, in order to know if it 
agrees or hot, namely the idea of existence. It is a self, then, 
which must be conceived as not possessing existence, that is 
to say, an I, a myself, abstract and general. 

An abstract idea of myself, and an abstract idea oi exist- 
ence, — see the two ideas of which a comparison is to be madcv 
in order to bring out the judgment in question ! Reflect, I 
pray you ; what are you in search of? Your own personal 
existence. Do not, then, take it for granted, since it is what 
you are seeking to find. Do not involve it in either of the 
two terms, from the comparison of which you are to ^et it 
Since it should be only the product of the relation of these two 
terms, it should not be taken for granted in either of them, for 
then the comparison would be useless, and the truth would 
then be anterior to the comparison, and not (as the theory de- 
mands) the result of it. Such are the imperious conditions of 
the theory of Locke : two abstract ideas, the abstract idea of 
self, and abstract idea of existence. We are now to com- 
pare these two ideas, to see if they agree or disagree with each 
other, to perceive the relation of agreement or disagreement 
which binds or separates them. In the first place I might re- 
mark in passing, upon the expression of agreement or disa- * 
greement, and show how much it is wanting in precision and 
distinctness ; but I will not do so. I take the words as Locke 
gives them. I allow his theory to unfold itself freely ; I shall 
not repress it ; I merely wish to see where it will arrive.. It 
starts from two abstract terms ; it compares them, and seeks a 
relation of agreement or disagreement between them, between 
the idea of existence and the idea of self. It compares them, 
then ; so be it. And what is the result ? A relation, a rela- 
tion of agreement. So be it again. I wish to make here but 
one remark. It is, that this relation, whatever it is, must ne- 
cessarily be of the same nature as the two terms, which are its 
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foundation. The two terms are abstract ; the relation must 
then necessarily be abstract. What will be the ^result, then, 
of the perception of the relation, which I am very willing to sup- 
pose the agreement between th<3 general and abstract idea of 
existence, and tbe general and abstract idea of self ? A truth 
of relation of the same nature as the two terms on which it is 
founded, namely an abstract knowledge, a logical knowledge 
' of the non-contradiction found between the idea of existence 
and the idea of self, of the I, that is to say, the knowledge 
of the pure possibility of the existence of a self, of an I. But 
when you think^ when you believe, judge, that you exist, do 
you, I ask, merely pass the judgment that there is no con- 
tradiction between the general idea of self, and that of exist- 
ence ? Not at all. The object of thought is not a possible 
self, but a real self that quite determinate self which nobody 
confounds with a logical abstraction. The question is not 
about existence in general, but about your own, "your own al- 
together personal and individual existence. On the contrary, 
the result of the judgment derived from the perception of a re- 
lation of agreement between the general and abstract idea of 
existence and the general and abstract idea of self, does not 
imply real existence. It gives, if you please,, possible exist- 
ence, but it gives nothing more. 

See then, to what we come ; there is no contradiction be- 
tween the idea of self and the idea of existence. Now this 
result is not equivalent to that which is implied in the natural 
judgment passed by you when you say : I exist. The one is 
not the other. The theory of Locke gives the former only, 
but not the latter. This is the first vice of his theory. Look 
now at another. 

The judgment : I exist, is eminently a primitive judgment. 
It is the starting point of knowledge. Obviously you can 
know nothing before yourselves. Now in the theory of Locke, 
the two ideas upon which the judgment acts, and between- 
which it is the object to discern the relation of agreement, are 
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necessarily two abstract ideas. The radical supposition then 
of the theory of Locke is that the human mind, in regard to 
knowledge, commences by abstraction, a supposition gratui- 
tous and falsified by facts. In fact we commence by the con- 
crete and not by the abstract, and even if it were possiUe, 
(what I deny, and what I have demonstrated to be impossible,) 
to derive reality from abstraction, it would remain no less true 
that the process which Locke imputes to the human mind, is 
not that which the mind employs. 

The theory of Locke can give only an abstract judgment 
and not a judgment which reaches to real existence ; and his 
theory, moreover, is not the true process of the human mind. 
Still further : this theory involves a paralogism. 

In fact Locke proposes to arrive at the knowledge of real 
and personal existence by the comparison of the idea of exist- 
ence and the idea of self, by bringing them together in order 
to discern then: relation. But in general, and to dispatch the 
question at a single stroke, the abstract being given us only 
in the concrete, to derive the concrete from the abstract is to 
take as a principle what could have been had only as a con- 
sequence ; it is to ask what we are in search of, from precisely 
that which we could never have known but by means of that 
which we are in search of. And in regard to this particular 
case, under what condition have you the general and abstract 
idea of existence, and the general and abstract idea of self, 
which you compare in order to derive from them the 
knowledge of your own existence ? Under this condition ; 
that you have already had the idea of your own existence. 
It is impossible that you should have ascended to the general- 
i2:ation of existence without having passed from the know- 
ledge of some particular existence ; and as neither the know- 
ledge of the existence of God", nor that of the existence of the 
external world can precede that of your own, it follows that 
the knowledge of your own existence cannot but have been 
one of the bases of the abstract and general idea of existence ; 
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consequently to set out to derive the knowledge of your own 
exbtence from the general idea of existence, is to fall into 
an evident paralogism. If Locke had not known that he exist- 
ed, if he had not already acquired the knowledge of his own 
self, real and existent, he could never have had the general 
and abstract idea either of a self, nor of existence, those very 
ideas from which he seeks to obtain the knowledge of his per- 
sonal self and existence.* 

Thus we have three radical objections against the theory of 
Locke: 

1. It starts from abstractions ; consequently, it gives only 
an abstract result, and not the one you are seeking. 

8. It starts from abstractions, and consequently, it does not 
start from the true starting-point of the human intelligence. 

3. It starts from abstractions, which it could never have 

• [The reader will recollect the criticism of Reid upon Oescartes's 
celebrated cogitOy ergo sum; and also Stewart's vindication of it 
against Reid. Cousin has the following remarks upon this topic :— 

^< Before Spinoza and Reid, Gassendi bad attacked the enthy- 
meme of Descartes. " The proposition, / think, therefore I am, sup- 
poses/' says Gassendi, '^ this major: thai which thinks , exists; and 
conseqaently involves a begging of the question." To this Descar- 
tes replies : " I do not beg the question, for 1 do not suppose any 
major. I maintain that the proposition : 1 think, therefore I exist, 
is a particular truth jvhich is introduced into the mind without re- 
coarse to any more general truth, and independently of any logical 
deduction. It is not a prejudice, but a natural judgment which' at 
once and irresistibly strikes the intelligence." '< The notion of ex- 
istence," says he, in his reply to other objections, " is a primitive no- 
tion, not obtained by any syllogism, but evident in itself; and the 
mind discovers it by intuition." — Reasoning does not logically de- 
dace existence from thought; but the mind- cannot think without 
knowing itself, because being is given in and under thought : cogito^ 
ergo sum. The certainty of thinking does not go before the certain- 
ty of existence'; contains and envelopes it : they are two contem- 
poraneous verities blended in one fundamental verity. This funda- 
mental complex verity is the sole principle of the Cartesian philoso- 
phy .' '-^Fragmens PhUosophiques, 314 — 32J .— Tb.] 
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obtained but by the help of concrete knowledge, the Tery con- 
crete knowledge that it pretends to derive from the abstrac- 
tions wherein they are taken upon supposition ;' consequently, 
it takes for granted the thing in question. 

The theory of Locke breaks down under these three olyec- 
tions. It is impossible to derive the real existing self from the 
forced and artificial bringing together of the abstraction, exist- 
ence, and the abstraction, self. But even if this were possible, 
it is not the process of the human mind, which it is our busi- 
ness to retrace and reproduce. And again, the process which 
the theory arbitrarily puts in its stead, is possible only under 
the condition of taking for granted the thing in questtoik— 
The judgment : I exist, escapes, therefore, in every way from 
the conditions of the theory of Locke. 

This judgment has two characteristics : 1, It is not abstract : 
it implies existence ; 2, it is a primitive judgment : all others 
take it for granted, involve the supposition of it, while in it no 
other is involved. 

Now observe, it was in regard to abstract, and if you will 
allow the expression, ulterior judgments, that the theory of 
Locke was before seen to hold true. But in this latter in- 
stance, the judgment Implies existence, and is primitive ; and 
the theory can no longer be verified. It remains, therefore, 
to choose between the theory, and the certainty of personal 
knowledge ; for the former is absolutely unable to give the 
latter. 

So much for personal existence. It is the same in regard 
to all the modes of this existence, to our faculties, our opera- 
tions, whether sensation, or will, or thought. 

Take whatever phenomenon you please : I feel ; I will ; 
I think. Take for instance : I think. This is commonly 
called a fact of consciousness ; but to t>e conscious is still to 
know, (conscire sihi^) it is to believe, to affirm, to judge. 
When you say : I think, it is a judgment which you exercise 
and express ; when you are conscious of thinking, and do not 
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say so^ it is still a judgment which you exercise without ex- 
pressing it. Now this judgment, whether expressed or not, 
implies existence ; it implies that you, a real being, actually 
exercise the real operation of thinking. Moreover, it is a 
primitive judgment, at least contemporaneous with the judg* 
ment that you exist. , -^^ 

Let us tfest the theory of Locke in regard to this judgment, f 
as we have tested it in regard to that other primitive and con- 
crete judgment : I exist. 

Three conditions are necessary by the theory of Locke, in 
order to explain and legitimate the judgment : I think ; 
namely, two ideas, their comparison, a perception of relation 
between them. What in this case are the two ideas ? Ob- 
viously the idea of thinking on the one hand, and of I or my- 
self, on the other. But if it is the idea of thinking distinct 
from self, it is thinking considered apart from the subject, the 
I, from that subjective I, which is, you will not forget, the ba- 
sis of all existence : it is, then, thinking abstracted from all 
existence, that is abstract thought, that is to say, the simple 
power of thinking, and nothing else. On the other hand, the 
self, which is the other necessary term of the comparison, 
cannot be a self which thinks, for you have just separated it 
from thought ; it is, therefore, a self, which you are to con- 
sider abstracted from thinking. For if, in fact, you should 
suppose it thinking, you would have what you are in search, 
of, and there would be no need of your making a laborious 
comparison. You might stop at one of the terms, which 
would give you the other, the self as thinking, or, I think. 
But to avoid paralogism, you must suppose it as not thinking ; 
and as your first legitimate term is thought separated from 
self, your second legitimate term must be self separated from 
thought, a self not thinking. And you wish to know if this 
self, taken independently of thinking, and this thinking taken 
independently of self, have a relation to each other of agree- 
ment or disagreement; Such is the question. It is then two 
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abstractions you are going to compare. But once a^in, two 
abstract terms can engender only an abstract relation, and an 
abstract relation can engender only an abstract judgment, 
namely, the abstract judgment, that, thinking and self are two 
ideas which imply no contradiction. Thus the theory of 
Locke applied to this judgment : I think, as to the other jixig* 
ment : I exist, gives nothing but an abstract result, [the pos- 
sibility of the truth of the proposition : I think, but not its ac- 
tual truth, its reality,] an abstract truth which in no respect 
represents what passes in your mind when you judge that you 
think, and when you say : I think. 

Then, too, the theory of Locke makes the human mind 
begin by abstraction : but this is not the process by which it 
actually commences. 

Finally, it not only makes the mind to begin by abstraction, 
but also to derive the concrete from the abstract, while in point 
of fact you could never have had the abstract, if you had not 
previously had the concrete. You passed first, and naturally, 
this determinate, concrete, and synthetic judgment : I think ; 
and then afterwards as you began to exercise the faculty of 
abstraction, you made a division in the primitive synthesis ; 
you considered separately, on the one hand, the thinking, that 
is to say, thought without the subject, without the me, the self, 
that is, possible thinking, — and then,«n the other hand, the 
self, the me, without the real attribute of thinking, that is to 
say, self by itself, the simple possibility of being : and now 
you are pleased artificially and too late, to reunite, by a pre- 
tended relation of agreement, two terms which originally you 
did not have given you separate and disjoined, but united and 
confused in the synthesis of reality and of life. 

Thus the three preceding objections return here with thfe 
same force ; and the theory of Locke can legitimately give 
you neither the knowledge of your own existence, nor the 
knowledge of any of your faculties, or operations ; for what 
has been shown concerning the judgment : 1 thinks may be 
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shown likewise of the judgment : Iwill^ I feel, and of all the 
attributes and modes of personal existence. 

Nor is it any more possible for the theory of Locke to give 
external existence. Take for instance the judgment: this 
body exists. The theory decides that you cannot have this 
knowledge but upon the condition of having perceived a rela- 
tion of agreement between two ideas compared with each 
other. What are these two ideas ? Certainly not the idea of 
a body really existing ; for you would then have what you 
are seeking ; nor is it any more the idea of actual existence. 
It is then the idea of a possible body, and the idea of a possi- 
ble existence, two abstractions, which you are to compare. 
But you can deduce from them only this other abstraction : 
there is no logical incompatibility between the idea of exist- 
ence and the idea of body. Again, you commence by ab- 
straction, which is contrary to the natural ordei'. And finally, 
you begin by an abstraction which you would never have 
had, if you had not previously obtained the concrete know- 
ledge, the very knowledge which you wish to derive from the 
comparison of your abstractions. 

What has been shown concerning the existence of body, 
may be equally shown concerning the attributes by which 
body is known to us, solidity, form, color, etc. Take for ex- 
ample, the quality of color, commonly classed anKmg the 
secondary qualities, but which is perhaps more inherent in 
body than is commonly believed. Be this however, as it may, 
whether color be a simple secondary quality or a primary 
quality of matter, let us see on what conditions, by the theoiy 
of Locke, we acquire the knowledge of it In order to pass 
this judgment : this body is colored^ is it true that we must 
have two ideas, compare them, and perceive their relation ? 
The two ideas would be that of body and that of color. But 
the idearof body must not here be the idea of a colored body, 
for then the single term would imply the other, would render 
the comparison useless, and would take for granted the thing 

83 
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in question. It must then be the idea of a body as not being 
colored. The idea of color also must not be'the idea of a 
color really existing ; for a color is real, or ' exists, only in a 
body, and the very condition of the operation which you wish 
to make, is the separation of color from body. The question 
here, then, is not concerning a real color, having such or such 
a determinate shade, but of color abstracted from all that de- 
termines it, all that makes it special and real. The question 
is only concerning the abstract and general idea of color. 
From whence it results that the two ideas you have, are gen- 
eral and abstract ideas ; and from abstractions you can derive 
only abstractions. And again, you commence by abstraction ; 
you go contrary to the true natural process. And finally, 
which is the most crushing objection, it is obvious that you 
could never have gained the general idea of color except in 
the idea of some particular and positive color, which you could 
not have gained except in that of a body figured and colored. 
It is not by the help of the general idea of color, and the gen- 
eral idea of body, that you learn that bodies are colored ; but 
on the contrary, it is because you have previously known that 
such a body was colored, that afterwards separating what was 
united in the primitive synthesis, you were able to consider on 
the one hand, the idea of body, and on the other the idea of 
color, abstracting one from th^ other ; and it is then only that 
you could have instituted a comparison in order to explain 
what you already knew. 

In general : judgments are of two sorts, either those io 
which we acquire what we were before ignorant of; or those 
reflex judgments in which we only explain to ourselves what 
we already knew. The theory of Locke can to a certain ex- 
tent, explain the second, but the first entirely escape it. 

For instance, if we wish now to give account to ourselves 
of the idea of God, whom we already know, we take or we 
can take, on the one hand, the idea of God, and on the other, 
the idea of existence, and inquire if these two ideas agree or 
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disagree. But to give account of the knowledge we have ftl* 
ready acquired, is on^ thing ; to acquire that knowledge, is 
another thing. Now certainly we did not at first acquire the ' 
idea of the existence of God, by placing the idea of God oh 
one side and the idea of existence on the other, and then seek- 
ing their relation ; (for to spare you superfluous repetitions, 
and not go over the whole circle of the three foregoing objec- 
tions, but to fasten only upon the last of them) that would be 
to take for granted the thing in question. It is very evident 
that when we consider on the one hand the idea of God, and 
on the other the idea of existence, and when we seek the knotr- 
ledge of the existence of God by comparing the two ideas, we 
do nothing but turn over and ovier what we* already had, and 
what too we never could have had, if we had been reduced to 
gain it by the theory of Locke. It is perfectly easy to see 
that it is the same in regard to the attributes of God as in re- 
gard to his existence. Everywhere, then, and continually, 
we encounter the same objections, the same paralogism. 

The theory of Locke then can give neither God, nor body, 
nor self, nor their attributes : it givesevery thing else, I alloW, 
if any body wishes the concession. 

It gives mathematics, you will say. True, I have myself 
said so, and I repeat it. It gives mathematics, geometry, and 
arithmetic, in so far as they are sciences of the relations of 
magnitude and numbers. It gives them however, on one 
condition : that you are to consider these numbers and these 
magnitudes, as abstract, not implying existence. Now with- 
out doubt the science of geometry is an abstract science ; but 
it lias its bases in concrete ideas, and real existences. One of 
these bases is the idea of space, which, as you know,* is given 
in this judgment : every body is in a space. This is the 
propositioti, the judgment, which gives us space, a judgment 
accompanied with perfect certainty of the reality of its object. 
We have but one single idea as the starting-point, namely, the 

* See Chapter II. 
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idea of body ; then the mind by its own power, as soon as the 
idea of body is given it, conceives the idea of space and its ne- 
cessary connection with body. A body being known, we can* 
not but judge that is in a space which contains it From 
this judgnient abstract the idea of space, and you have the 
abstract and general idea of space. But it was not anterior 
to the conception of the necessary relation of space to body, 
any more than the relation was anterior to it ; nor was it pos- 
terior to the relation, nor the relation posterior to it. They 
both reciprocally imply each other, and are given us in the 
same judgment as soon as body is known. To lay down first 
the idea of space, and the idea of body, and then to seek by 
comparing them to deduce the relation which connects them, 
is to overthrow the order of intellectual development ; for the 
idea of space alone, supposes already this total judgment, that 
every body is necessarily in space. The judgment therefore 
cannot come from the idea ; on the contrary, the idea comes 
from the judgment. It is not difficult to deduce the judgment 
from the idea, which supposes it, but it would require to be 
explained from whence comes the idea anterior to the judg- 
ment. There is no difficulty in finding a relation between 
body and space, when we know body and space ; but it would 
be dif&cult for Locke to show how he obtained that idea of 
space, just as we have seen in regard to the idea of body, of 
Grod, of color, of existence, etc. To suppose that the neces^ 
sary idea is given us by the comparison of two ideas, one of 
which is already the idea of space, is a vicious reasoning in a 
circle, and a ridiculous paralogism. This is the rock on which 
the theory of Locke perpetually breaks. 

The other idea upon which geometry rests is the idea of 
magnitude, which contains the idea of point, the idea of line, 
etc. Magnitude, point, line, ar^ ulterior and abstract concep- 
tions, which evidently suppose the idea of some real body, 
of a solid existing in nature. Now the idea of solidity, like every 
idea, is given us in a judgment : and it is necessary that we 
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should judge that such a solid exists id order to conceive the 
idea of solidity by itself. How, then, do we judge that such 
a solid exists ? According to the theory of Locke, there must 
be two ideas, a comparison of those two ideas, and a percep- 
tion of their agreement. And what are the two ideas which 
are to serve as the terms of the judgment : this solid exists '/ 
I acknowledge I do not see. Compelled by the hypothesis to 
find them, I can discover no others than the idea of solidity 
and that of existence, which we are to compare in order to 
see if they agree or disagree. The theory requires all this 
scafiblding. But is there any need of destroying it piece by 
piece, in order to overthrow it ? Is it riot enough to recollect 
that the solid in question, being deprived of existence, since it 
is separated from the idea of existence, is nothing but the ab- 
straction of solidity, and that this abstraction, to which it is 
the object to give reality, in order to deduce the existence of 
the solid, could never have been formed without the previous 
conception of a real solid, and really existing ? The abstrac- 
tion, line, point, etc. supposes such or such a real solid, a 
primitive and concrete knowledge, which we can never de- 
duce from ulterior abstractions without falling into a vicious 
circle, and taking away from all geometrical conception their 
natural and real basis. 

Thus, then, the two hases^ the two fundamental ideas of 
Geometry, namely, the idea of space, and the idea of solidity, 
can never be explained by Locke's theory of knowledge and 
judgment 

The same is true in regard to the fundamental basis of 
Arithmetic. This basis is evidently unity, not a collective 
unity, for example : four representing ttoo and ttoo^ Jhe rep- 
resenting iiDo and three^ but a unity which is found in all col- 
lective unities, measures them and values them. This unity 
Arithmetic conceives in an abstract manner ; but abstraction 
not being the starting point in the human m'md, the abstract 
unity must have been given to us at first in some concrete 

23* 
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unity) really existing. What is then tlHS coDciet«, really 
existing unity, the source of the abstract idea of unity ? It ia 
not body; that is indefinitely divisible. It is the me,-the idfy 
identical, and consequently one under all the variety of its 
acts, its thoughts, its sensations. And how, by the theory of 
Locke, could this knowledge be acquired, the concrete know- 
ledge of the unity of self which is the basis of the abstract 
idea of unity, which is the basis of Arithmetic ? It is neces- 
sary that we should have had, on the one hand, the idea of 
self, not as being one, that is, without reality, (the identity 
and unity of self being implied in its existence from the very 
first moment of memory,) and on the other hand, the idea of 
a unity distinct from self, without subject, and consequently 
without reality ; and tlien comparing these, that we should 
have perceived their relation of agreement. Now here all 
my objections come up again, and I will briefly recapitulate 
them : 

1. It is abstract unity and an abstract me or seJf^ from 
which you start ; but the abstract unity and the abstract me, 
brought together and compared, will give you nothing but an 
abstract relation, and not a real relation, an abstract unity, 
and not the real and integrant unity of the me. You will not 
therefore have that concrete idea of unity, which is the ne- 
cessary basis of the abstract idea of unity, which again is the 
basis of Arithmetic, the measure of all numbers ; 

2. You start from abstraction without having passed through 
the concrete ; which is contrary to the natural order of the 
understanding ; 

3. Finally, you are guilty of a paralogism, since you wish 
to obtain the integrant unitjr of the I, of self, from the com- 
parison of two abstractions which involve the supposition of 
precisely what you are seekingt 

The theory of Locke therefore cannot give the basis of Ge- 
ometry and Arithmetic, that is, of the abstract sciences. It 
works well in the field of Geometry and Arithmetic, in as 
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far as they are abstract sciences ; but these abstract sciences, 
and all mathematics, depend in the last analysis upon primi- 
tive cognitions which imply existence ; and those primitive 
cognitions which imply existence cannot be brought anywhere 
within the theory of Locke. Now we have seen that the the- 
ory fails equally and on the same grounds, in respect to the 
knowled^ of personal existence, that of bodies ; and that of 
God. It follows, then, in general, and in the last result, that 
the theory of Locke is valid only in respect to pure abstrac- 
tion ; and that it breaks to pieces as soon as it is brought into 
contact with any reality to be known of whatever sort. 

The general and unlimited pretension of Locke, therefore, 
that all knowledge, every judgment, is nothing l>ut the per- 
ception of a relation of agreement or disagreement between 
two ideas, — this pretension is convicted in every way of error, 
and ^even of absurdity. 

I am afraid this discussion of Locke's theory of knowledge 
may appear somewhat subtle ; but when one wishes to follow 
error in all its windings, and to untie, methodically, by analysis 
and dialectics, the knot of sophistical theories instead of cutting 
them at once by simple good sense, one is obliged to engage in 
apparent subtleties in following the track of those we wish to 
combat. At this price alone we can seize and confound them. 

I am afraid, too, that this discussioa seems to you very pro- 
longed ; and yet it is not finished, for it is not yet penetrated 
to the true root of the theory of Locke. This theory, — that 
every judgment, all knowledge is nothing but the perception 
of a relation between two ideas, — supposes and contains 
another theory, which is the principle of the former. The 
examination of the one is indispensable to complete that of the 
other, and to determine the judgment we ought to pass defini- 
tively upon it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



1 BELIEVE I have sufficieDtly refuted, by its results, the 
theory of Locke, which makes knowledge or judgment to con- 
sist in a perception of the relation of agreement or disagree- 
ment between ideas. I have demonstrated, I believe, that 
this theory cannot give reality, existencics ; that it starts from 
abstraction and results in abstraction.— I now come to exam- 
ine this same theory under another aspect, not any longer in 
its results, but in its principles, in its essential principle, in its 
very condition.* 

It is evident that judgment can be the perception of a rela- 
tion of agreement or disagreement of ideas, only on condition 
that a comparison be made between the ideas. Every judg- 
ment of relation is comparative. This is the first and the 
last principle of the theory of Locke ; a principle which the 
infallible analysis of time has successively disengaged and 
placed at the head of the Sensual school. In its germ, at 
least, it is found in the fourth Book of Locke, and there we 
will take it up and examine it. 

We observe then that the theory of comparative judgment, 
like that which it involves and governs, is an unlimited and 
absolute theory. It pretends to explain all our knowledge, all 
our judgments ; so that if the theory is correct, there ought 



* [Locke's theory of Knowledge is that knowledge is derived sole- 
ly by comparing ideas, considered ais representative images, and dis- 
cerning a relation of agreement or disagreement between them. It 
therefore involves ^/tree distinct positions : 1, ideas as representaiive 
images ; 2, a relation of agreement or disagreement between them ; 
3, a comparison made between them. The theory has been refiited 
in regard to the first two positions. It remains to examine the third ; 
which is done in this chapter. — Tr.] 
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not to be a single judgment which is not a comparative judg- 
ment. I might then, I ought even, in this, as in the preceding 
lecture, to go from judgment to judgment, examining if they 
are in fact the fruit of a comparison. But this would lead roe 
to a great length, and the space I have yet to go over admon- 
ishes me to hasten my progress. I will say then all at once, 
that if there are many judgments which are undeniably com- 
parative, there are also very many which are not, and that 
here again every judgment which implies reality of existence, 
excludes all comparison. Let us begin by accurately recog- 
nizing the conditions of a comparative judgment, then we will 
test these conditions in regard to judgments which imply .ex- 
istence. We shall without doubt get again somewhat into 
our former reasonings ; but it will be requisite, in order to 
pursue and force the theory of Locke into its last hold. 

In order to make a comparison, there must be two terms to 
be compared. That these terms may be abstractions or real- 
ities, is a point not any longer to our purpose to examine ; 
there must always be two terms, or the comparison is impos- 
sible. And it is necessary that these terms should be known 
previously to the comparison which one wishes to make ; that 
they should be present to the mind, before the mind can com- 
pare them and judge. All this is very simple ; yet it is suffi- 
cient to overthrow the theory of comparative judgment, in re- 
spect to reality and existence. For there, in fact, I maintain 
that judgment does not depend and cannot depend upon two 
terms. 

Let us take, for example, personal existence, and see what 
are the two terms which are to be compared in order to derive 
from them this judgment: I exist. We will, for this time, 
have nothing to say about the abstraction of self, and the ab- 
straction of existence, which as we have seen can give only 
an abstract judgment. Let us take an hypothesis more fa- 
vorable ; let us come nearer to reality. It is indubitable, that 
if we had never thought, if we had never acted, never felt, 
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we should never have known that we exist.. Sensation, ac-' 
tion, thinking, some phenomenon appearing on the theatre of 
consciousness, is absolutely necessary, in order that the under- 
standing may be able to refer this phenomenon to the subject 
who experiences, to that subject which is ourselves. « If, then, 
knowledge is here the fruit of a comparative judgment, the 
two terms of this judgment must be, on the one hand, action, 
sensation, thought, and irf general every phenomenon of con- 
sciousness ; and on the other hand, the subject, the self^ or 
me, I do not «ee any other possible terms of comparison. 

Now what is the nature of these two terms ? And first, 
what is that of the phenomenon of consciousness. The phe- 
nomenon of consciousness is given by an immediate apper- 
ception which attains it and knows it directly; and it is be- 
cause this knowledge is direct that it is entire and adequate 
to the reality itself. See, then, already a knowledge ; 1 say a 
knowledge, for it is either a mere dispute about words, or else 
an apperception of consciousness is knowledge or it is nothing. 
Now if there is knowledge, there has been judgment ; for ap- 
parently there has been a belief of knowledge, an aJ9irmation 
of the truth of this knowledge, tacit or express; the affirma- 
tion has taken place solely in the depths of the intelligence, 
or it has been pronounced on the lips in words ; at all eventis 
it has taken place. And to affirm is to judge. There has 
then been a judgment Now there is here again only a sin- 
gle term, namely, the sensation, or action, or thought, in a 
word, a phenomenon of consciousness ; there cannot then 
have been a comparison. According to Locke, then, there 
cannot have been a judgment, if every judgment is compara- 
tive. All our knowledge is resolvable in the last analysis in- 
to affirmations of true or false, into judgments ; and it is contra- 
dictory to say that the judgment which gives the first know- 
ledge we have, the knowledge of consciousness, is a compar- ' 
ative judgment, since this knowledge has but a single term, 
and there must be two terms for every comparison. This sin- 

24 
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gle term, however, is a knowledge, aod cooaequeDtly it sup- 
poees a judgment, but a judgment which does not (all under 
the conditions which Locke assigns for every judgment 

Thus of tlie two necessary terms of the comparisoa fipom 
which should result the judgment : / exi$t, the first by itself 
alone comprehends a knowledge, a judgment, which is not 
and cannot be comparative. It is just so in regard to the 
second term. If every phenomenon*of consciousness, in so fiur 
as known, implies already a judgment, it is evident that the J, 
the self^ which ought to be known also in order to be the second 
term of the comparison, implies, likewise, from the very fttct 
of its being known, a judgment, and that a judgment whksh 
cannot have been comparative. In fact, if the comparison of 
a sensation, a volition, or a thought, with the personal self, 
the mc, is the foundation of the judgment : / exists it fol- 
lows that the phenomenon, of consciousness, and the being, 
me, which are to be the terms of the comparison, ought not 
and cannot, either of them, come from the comparison whksh 
has not yet taken place. These two terms nevertheless con- 
stitute cognitions ; the second particularly is an important and 
fundamental knowledge, which evidently implies a judgment. 
The theory of comparative judgment falls' to pieces, then, in 
respect to the second term as well as the first ; and the two 
terms necessary, according to Locke, in order that a judgment 
may take place, contain each a judgment, and a judgment 
without any comparison. 

But there is a second and still greater difficulty. The spe- 
cial characteristic of all knowledge of consciousness. Is direct- 
ness and immediateness. There is an immediate and direct 
apperception of a sensation or a volition or a thought ; hence 
it is that you know them perfectly, you can observe and 
describe them with certainty, in all their modes and shades, 
in all their characteristics, relative or particular, fugitive or 
permanent Here the judgment has no other principle than 
iifii^ faculty of judging, and the consciousness itself. There is 
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no principle, general or particular, on which consciousness is 
obliged to depend in order to perceive its own objects* 
Undoubtedly an act of attention is necessary, or a phenome- 
non, sensitive, active, or intellectual, may take place, and we 
diall not perceive it An act of attention is the condition of 
all consciousness ; but when this condition is fulfilled, the phe- 
nomena of consciousness are perceived and known directly. 
But it is not with being, with essence, as with a phenomenon ; 
it 18 not with the self, as with the sensation, volition, or thought. 
Suppose, when any phenomenon of consciousness is directly 
perceived^ that the understanding is not provided with the ' 
principle : that every phenomenon supposes a being, every 
quality supposes a subject, — the understanding in that case 
would never be able to form the judgment, that under the 
sensation, thought or volition, there is being, the subject L 
And bear in mind I do not mean to say that the understand- 
ing must know this principle in its general and abstract form ; 
I have shown in €uiother place that such is not the primitive 
form of principles.* I merely say that the understanding [by 
the ultimate law of its action] must, consciously or uncon^ 
mously^ be directed by this principle^ in order to affirm anA 
judge, or even to suspect (which is still judging) that there iff 
some being under the phenomena which consciousness per- 
ceives. This principle, properly speaking, is the principle of 
being ; the principle by which self or personality is revealed ; 
I say revealedj for self does not fall under the immediate ap- 
perception of consciousness ; the understanding conceives and 
believes it, without the consciousness attaining and seeing it. 
Sensation, volition, thought, are believed because they are 
in some sort seen by the internal intuition [immediate vision 
and perception] of consciousness ; the subject (I, self,) of the 
sensation, volition^ thought, is believed without being seen 
either by the external senses nor by the consciousness ; it m 
believed [by a law of the mind] because it is conceive^* 

" • dee Chap. IV. 
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The phenomenon alone is visible to the conaciooBnesB, tbe 
being is invisible ; but the one is a sign of the other. The 
visible phesoinenon reveals the invisible being, on the faith 
of the principle in question, without whieh the UBderttattdiog 
would never come forth from the consciousness, [would never 
project itselfl from the visible, the phenomenal, would never 
attain the invisible, the substance, the self» Hence the oppo- 
site nature of the knowledge of self, and of the knowledge of 
the phenomena of consciousness : the one entirely manifest, 
because it is direct, the other equally certain, but less mani* 
fest, because it is indirect Again ; do not forget this distin- 
guishing characteristic of these two sorts of knowledge : the 
one is a truth without doubt, but a contingent trcrth, tbe tioth, 
namely, that at some particular moment there i? some por- 
ticulai phenomenon under the eye of consciousness ; while 
the other, when once its condition is supplied, is a necessary 
truth, for as soon as an apperception of consciousness is given 
we cannot help judging that the subject of it, the self, I, exists. 
Thus in regard to the second term, the subject, the me, there 
is not only knowledge and consequently judgment, as is the' 
case in regard to the first term ; but there is also a knowledge 
and judgment marked with characteristics altogether peculiar* 
It \3y then, entirely absurd to derive the judgment of person 
nal existence from the comparison of two terms, of which 
the second, in order to be known, supposes already a judg- 
ment of a character so remarkable. And it is very evident 
that this judgment is not comparative ; for from what com- 
parison could the self proceed ? Invisible, it cannot be brought 
under the eye of consciousness along with the visible pheno- 
menon, in order that they may be compared together. It is 
not then from a comparison of the two terms that the cer- 
tainty of the existence of the second is derived ; for this second 
term is known all at once, with a certainty which neither in- 
creases or decreases, which has no degrees. Far from the 
knowledge of self and personal existence coming from a con^ 
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parison between a phenomenon and self, taken as correlap 
tive terms, it is enough to have one single term, namely, a 
phenomenon of consciousness ; and then, on the instant, and 
without the second term, 5e/f, being previously known, the 
understanding, by its own innate efficacy and by the principle 
which in such a case directs it, conceives and in some sort 
divines, but divines infallibly, this second term, as the neces* 
sary subject of the first After having thus conceived the 
second term, the understanding can, if it pleases, place it be-* 
side the second, and compare the subject, with the phenomena 
of sensation, volition, thought ; but this comparison teaches it 
only what it already knew ; and comparison can do this only 
because the understanding already had the two terms which 
contain all the knowledge sought from a comparison, and 
which were acquired anterior to all comparison, by two differ- 
ent judgments, whose only point of resemblance is that they 
are not comparative. 

Thus the judgment of personal existence does not depend 
upon the comparison of the two terms, but upon a single term, 
the phenomenon of consciousness. The latter is given im- 
mediately, and it having the understanding conceives the other, 
that is, self and personal existence, hitherto unknown and 
consequently incapable of serving as the second term of a ' 
corhparison. Now what is true of personal existence, is true 
of all other existences and of the judgments which reveal them ; 
these judgments rest originally upon a single datum. 

How do we know the external world, bodies and their quali* 
ties, according to the theory of Locke ^ To begin with the 
qualtdes of bodies. If we know them, it is only by a judg* 
ment founded upon a comparison, that is upon two terms 
previously known. Such is the theory : but it is altogether 
fiilsified by facts. 

I experience a sensation, painful or agreeable, which is per- 
ceived by conscioumess ; this is all that is directly given me, 

and nothbg more or we must not take for granted the thing 

24* 
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in question, the qualities of bodies. It is our bosio^ss ^ ar- 
rive, Qt the knowledge of them, not to take for granted thai 
they are already known. And you understand in what way 
we come at tHe knowledge of them, in what way we > pass 
from the sensation, the apperception of a phenomenon of con- 
sciousness to the knowledge of the qualities of external ob- 
jects.* It is by virtue of the principle of causality, which the 
instant any phenomenon begins to appear, leads us inresiatibly 
to seek for a cause of it. In our inability to refer to ourselves 
the cause of the involuntary sensation actually under the eye 
of consciousness, we refer it to a cause other than ourselves, 
foreign to us, that is external. We make as many causes as 
there are distinct classes of sensatwns, and these different 
classes are the powers, the properties, the qualities of bodies. 
It is not therefore by a comparison that we come to know the 
qualities of bodies ; for the sensation alone is given us at first, 
and it is, so to say, upon the basis of this sensation alone, that 
the mind rests the judgment, that it is impossible thi^ sensation 
should be self-produced, that it therefore refers it to a cause^ to 
an external cause, which is some particular qualities of bodies. 

The theory of comparison cannot then give the qualities of 
body : still less does it give the substratum^ the subject of 
these qualities. You do not believe that there is merely ex- 
tension, resistance, solidity, hardness, softness, savor, color, etc 
before you ; but you believe that there is something which is 
colored, extended, resistant, solid, hard, etc. Now it will not 
do to begin by presupposing this something at the same time 
with its qualities, so as to have these two terms : the external 
qualities, hardness, softness, etc., and something really solid, 
hard, soft, etc., — two terms which you are then to compare in 
order to decide whether they agree or disagree. This is not 
the actual process ; but at first you have solely the qualities, 
which are given you by the application of the principle of 
causality to your sensations ; then, and from this datum alone, 

* See Chapter IV. ^^ 
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you. udge that these qualities cannot but belong to some sub- 
ject of the same nature ; and this subject is body.* Is it not 
therefore to the comparison of two terms of which the one, 
Damely, the subject of sensible qualities, is at first entirely un- 
known, that you owe the knowledge of body. 

It is just so in regard to space. There again, you have but 
a single. term, a single datum, namely, bodies ; and upon that 
alone, without having any other term, you judge and cannot 
help judging that bodies are given in space. The knowledge 
of space is the fruit of this judgment which has nothing to do 
with any comparison ; for you knew nothing of space anterior 
to the judgment ; but the body being given, you judge that 
space exists, and it is then only, that the idea of space comes 
up, that is to say, the second term.* 

The same analysis applies to time. In order to judge that 
the succession of events is in time, you do not have, on the 
one hand ^ the idea of succession, and on, the other, the idea 
of time : you have but one term, namely, the succession of 
events, whether external events, or internal events, our sen- 
sations, thoughts, or acts ; and this single term being given, 
you judge, without comparing it with time which is as yet 
profoundly unknown to you, that the succession of events is 
in time : from hence the idea, the knowledge of time. Thus 
this knowledge, so far from being the fruit of a comparison, 
becomes the possible basis of an ulterior comparison, only on 
the condition that it is first given you in a judgment not de- 
pendent upon two terms, but upon a single term, namely, the 
succession of events.* 

This is i^till more evident in regard to the infinite. If we 
know the infinite, we must by the theory of Locke, know it 
through a judgment, and that a comparative judgment. Now 
the two terms of this judgment cannot be two finite terms; 
for the finite could never give the infinite ; it must be the 
finite and the infinite between which the mind discovers the 

* See Chapter ill. 
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relation of agreement or disagreement But I have^ I thiiik^ 
ITemonstrated, and I need here only refer to it,* that it if 
enough for us to have the idea of the finite given us, and we^ 
are instantly ted to the judgment that the infinite exists ; or, 
to keep within the limits of the topics there discussed,* the in- 
finite is an attribute of time and of space, which we necessa- 
rily conceive, by occasion of the finite and contingent attri- 
butes of body and of succession. The mind is so eonstitated, 
that, on occasion of the idea of the finite, it cannot help con- 
ceiving the idea of the infinite. The finite is previously known, 
it is known directly, by the senses or by consciousness ; the 
infinite is invisible and escapes our grasp ; it is only oon* 
ceivable and comprehensible ; it es^pes the senses or the 
consciousness, and falls only under the reason ; it is neither 
one of the previous terms of a comparison, nor the fruit of it ; 
it is given us in a judgment depending only on a single bans, 
the idea of a finite. So much for judgments pertaining to 
existence in general. 

There are also many other judgments, not relating to exist- 
ence, which present the same character. I shall content my- 
self with referring lo the judgments of good and evil, of the 
beautiful and the o|)posite. In both cases the judgment de- 
pends upon a single term ; and it is the judgment itself which 
constitutes the other term, instead of resulting from the prior 
comparison of two terms. ' 

According to the theory of Locke, in order to judge 
whether an action is right or wrong, good or bad, it is requisite 
to have, first, the idea of action, and then, the idea of right 
and wrong, and then, to compare the one with the otlier. 
But in order to compare an action with the idea of right and 
wrong, it is necessary to have that idea, that knowledge : and 
that knowledge supposes a judgment. The question then is : 
whence comes this judgment, and how is it formed. Now 

* See Chapter III. 
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we have seen,* that in view of particular actions, which to the 
eyes of the senses are destitute of any moral character, the 
understanding is so constituted, that it takes the initiative, 
and attributes to these actions, though indifferent to the sensi* 
bility, the quality of right or wrong, good or bad. From this 
primitive judgment, which undoubtedly has its law, analysis 
at a later period derives the idea of right and wrong, which 
thenceforward serves as the explicit rule of our subsequent 
judgments. 

The forms of objects are to the sense, whether external or 
internal, neither beautiful nor ugly. Take away the intelli- 
gence, and there is for us no longer any beauty in external 
forms and things. What in fact do the senses teach you con* 
ceming forms ? Nothing, except that they are round or 
square, colored, etc. What does consciousness teach you ? 
Nothing, but that they give you agreeable or disagreeable sen* 
sations. . But to be agreeable or disagreeable, square or round, 
green or yellow, etc., is one thing ; to be beautiful or ugly, is 
another thing. There is an immense abyss between the two 
ideas. While the senses and the consciousness perceive such 
or su6h a form, such or such a feeling more or less agreeable ; 
the understanding on the other hand, conceives the beautiful, 
as it does the good and the true, by a primitive and spontane* 
ous judgment, whose whole force and validity resides in that 
of the understanding and its laws, and of which the sole datum 
and condition is an external perception. 

1 have then demonstrated, as it seems to me, that the theo- 
ry of Locke, which makes knowledge to rest upon comparison, 
that is, upon two terms previously known, does not explain 
the true process of the mind in the acquisition of a great 
amount and variety of its knowledge. And in general, I here 
bring forward again the criticism, I have so many times made 
upon Locke, that he always confounds : either, the -antece- 
dents of a knowledge with the knowledge itself, as when he 

* Chapter V. 
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confounded body with space, succession with time, the finite 
with the ipfinite, effect with cause, qualities and their aggre- 
gate with substance ; or^ which is a mistake not less gra?e, 
the consequences of a knowledge with the knowledge itseE 
Here, for example, the comparative judgments which pertain 
to existence, (and even in other cases) are ulterior judgments, 
requiring two terms which again require a previous foundation 
in a single term, and consequently not comparative. Locke 
then, you perceive, here confounds the class of ulterior, com- 
parative judgments, with that of the primitive, and not cooh 
parative judgments, which he entirely neglects ; and yet it is 
precisely the latter, which precede, ground, and give validity 
to the former. Comparative judgments presuppose judg- 
ments not comparative. Comparative judgments are abstract, 
and suppose real judgments ; they teach us scarcely anything 
but what the others had already taught : they mark explicitly 
what the others had taught implicitly, but yet decisively $ they 
are arbitrary, at least in the form ; while the others are uni- 
versal and necessary ; they need the aid of language ; the 
others are, strictly speaking, above language, above all con- 
ventional signs, and suppose necessarily nothing but the un- 
derstanding and its laws. Comparative judgments pertain to 
reflection and to artificial logic ; primitive and not compara- 
tive judgments constitute the natural and spontaneous logic of 
the human race. To confound these two classes of judgments, 
is to vitiate at once all psychology and all logic ; and yet such 
a confusion fills a large portion of the fourth book of the Es- 
say on the Understanding. 

I shall now briefly take up the different fundamental points 
to which this book is devoted, and you will see that, for the 
most part, we shall find continually this same error, the results 
of judgments confounded with the judgments themselves, ap- 
plies directly to the seventh chapter, concerning Axioms. 

If I made myself fully understood in my last lecture, it 
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must be very evident that axioms, principles, general truths, 
are the product and expression of propositions, which are the 
expressions of primitive judgments. There are no axioms 
in the primary development of the understanding. There 
is an understanding which, when certain external or intermd 
conditions are fulfilled, by virtue of its own laws, passes cer- 
tain judgments, sometimes local and contingent, sometimes 
universal and necessary. These latter judgments, when we 
operate upon them by analysis and language, resolve them*, 
selves, like the others, into propositions ; and these propositions 
being universal and necessary, like the judgments which they 
express, are what we call axioms. But it is clear that the 
form of the primitive judgments is one thing, and the form of 
these same judgments when reduced to propositions and ax- 
ioms, is another thing. At first, concrete, particular, and deter- 
minate, whatever be the universality and necessity naturally 
and potentially in them, it is language and analysis that raise 
them to the abstract form which is the actual form of axioms. 
Thus, in the primitive action of the mind, a particular phe- 
nomenon being under the eye of consciousness, you instinct- 
lively referred it to a subject, that is yourself. But at present 
on the contrary, instead of abandoning the mind to its laws, 
you recall them to it, you submit it to the axiom : every phe- 
nomenon implies a subject to which it is referred ; and so of 
the other axioms : all succession supposes time ; every body 
supposes space ; the finite supposes the infinite, etc. Do not 
fail io notice that these axioms have no force but what they 
borrow from the primitive judgments from which they are de- 
duced. It is to primitive judgments we owe all real and fun- 
damental knowledge, the knowledge of ourselves, of the world, 
of time, of space, and even, as I have shown in the last lec- 
ture, the knowledge of magnitude and of unity. But in re- 
spect to axioms it is not so. You acquire no real knowledge, 
for instance, by the application of the axiom ; every effect 
supposes a cause. It is the philosopher, and not the man, 
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that makes use of this axiom. The savage, the peasant, the 
uneducated, know nothing of it; but they all, as welh as the 
philosopher, are provided with an understanding which makes 
them pass certain judgments, concrete, positive and determi- 
nate, and at the same time, necessary, and therefore universal/ 
the result of which is, tiie knowledge of such or such a par- 
ticular cause. The judgments and their laws, I repeat, are 
what produce all knowledge ; axioms are only tlie analytic 
expression of those judgments and laws, the ultimate ele- 
ments of which they express under their most abstract form. 
Locke, however, instead of stopping within these limits, pre- 
tends that axioms are of no use ; that they are not the princi- 
ples of the sciences ; and he demands somewhat contemptu- 
ously, to be shown a science founded upon axioms ; '' it has 
been my ill luck," says he, (§ 11,) " never to meet with any 
such sciences ; much less any one built upon these two max- 
ims, what i5, is : and, it is impossible for the same thing 
to be, and not to be,* And I would be glad to be shown where 
any such science, erected upon these or any other general ax- 
ioms, is to be found ; and should be obliged to any one who 
would lay before me the frame and system of any science so 
built on these or any such like maxims, that could not be . 
shown to stand as firm without any consideration of them." 
— Now, it is indeed true beyond all doubt, that axioms, in their 
actual form of axioms, never engendered any science : but it 
is no less true that, in their source and under their primitive 
form, that is, in the laws of the natural judgments from which 
they are deduced, they have served as the basis of all the sci- 
ences. Moreover, although in their actual form, they never 
have made and cannot make any science, and although they 
give no particular truth ; yet it must be recognized that with- 
out them, no science, no truth general or particular, subsists. 
Endeavor to deny the axioms ; to suppose, for instance, that 
there can be a quality without a subject, a body without space, 
succession without time, etc.; set yourselves to making ab- 



suactions of tbe axioms with which Locke has chosen to 
aoiu^e himself, namely, whcU is^ is ; and it is impossible for 
the »0ms thing to he and not to he ; that is to say, make an 
ahstraction of the idea of beings and of identity ; and there is 
HB end of all science ; it can neither advance nor sustain it- 

Locke pretends also (eh. VII. § 9,) that the axioms are not 
the truths which we know l^rst True, again, without doubt, 
the axioms, under their actual form, are not primitive cog* 
mitjops ; but, under their real form, as laws governing the exer- 
cise of the under^anding, and implied in our judgments, they 
are so truly primitive, that without them no knowledge could 
be acquired. They are not indeed primitive as being the first 
truths which we know, but as those without which no others 
would be known. Here returns again the perpetual confu- 
sion in Locke of the historical and logical order of human 
knowledge. In the chronological order, we did not begin by 
knowing the axiom, the laws of our understanding ; but, logi- 
cally, without the axioms, no truth is admissible ; without 
the operation, unnoticed, indeed, but real operation, of the laws 
of thought, no thought, no judgment is either legitimate or pos- 
sible. 

At last, Locke combats the axioms by a celebrated argu- 
0)ent, since his time frequently renewed, namely, that the ax- 
ioms are nothing but frivolous propositions, because they are 
identbal propositions (ch. YII. § IL) It is Locke, I believe, 
who introduced the expression, identical proposition, into the 
language of philosophy. It signifies a judgment, a proposi^ 
tion, wherein an idea is affirmed of itself; wherein we affirm 
of a thing what was already known, concerning it. Else- 
where, (ch. VIII, of trifling Propositions; § 3, of identical 
Propositions^) Locke shows that identical propositions are 
merely verbal propositions. ^' Let any one repeat as of\en as 

he pleases, that the will is the will ;•> a law is a law; 

and obligation is obligation ; right is right ; wrong is wrong ; 

25 
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what is this more than trifling with words ?** ^ It is,^ 



says he, '' but like a monkey shifting his 03r8ter from ODe hand 
to the Other ; and had he words, might, no douht, have said ; 
oyster in right hand is subject, and ojrster in left hand is prs- 
dicate ; and so might have made a self-evident propoBidon of 
oyster, that is : oyster is oyster^ Hence the condemnatioo 
of the axiom : that which is, is^ etc. But it is not 6xact, it is 
not fair, to concentrate all the axioms, all the principles, the 
primitive and necessary truths into the axiom : what if, it ; 
the same is tlie same ; and to the trifling and ridiculous exam- 
ples of Locke, I oppose, as examples, the following axiomsi 
which have already been brought forward : the qwdUy S9^ 
poses a subject ; succession supposes time ; body tupposes 
space ; the finite supposes tJie infinite ; variety supposes tanty; 
phenomenon supposes substance and being ; — ^in short, all the 
necessary truths which our foregoing discussion must have 
flxed in your minds. The question is, whether these are 
identical propositions. In order to show that they are, Locke 
must maintain that time is reducible to succession, or succes- 
sion to time ; space to body, or body to space ; the infinite to 
the finite, or the finite to the infinite ; phenomenon to being, 
or being to phenomenon, etc. Locke does, and by his sys- 
tem should, thus maintain. But it ought by this time to be 
sufiiciently evident to you, that this position, and the system 
on which it rests, are alike destitute of truth. 

This proscription of axioms as identical, Locke extends to 
propositions which are not axioms ; and in general, he per- 
ceives very many more identical propositions than there are. 
For instance, gold is heavy, gold is fusible, are to Locke 
(ch. VIII. § 5 and 13,) identical. Nothing is further from the 
truth, however ; we do not in these propositions affirm the 
same thing of the same. A proposition is called identical, 
whenever the attribute is contained in the subject in such sort 
that the subject cannot be conceived as not containing it 
Thus, when you say that body is solid, I say that you make 
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an identical proposition, because I defy you to have the idea 
of body without having that of solidity. The idea of body is 
perhaps more extended than that of solidity, but it is primari- 
ly and essentially the same. The idea of solidity being, then, 
for you the essential quality of body, to say that body is soiid^ 
is to say nothing else than that body is body. But when you 
say that gold is fusible, you affirm, of gold, a quality which 
might, or might not belong to it. It involves a contradiction 
to say a body is not solid ; but it involves no contradiction to 
suppose that gold might not be fusible. Gold might for a long 
time be known solely as a solid, as hard, yellow, etc. ; if the 
experiment had not been made, it would not be known that 
it is fusible. When, then, you affirm of gold, that it is fusi- 
ble, you recognize in it a quality whicli you may not have 
known before : certainly you do not affirm the same of the 
same, at least when you first make the assertion. At the 
present day, it is troe, in the laboratory of modern chemistry, 
where the fusibility of gold is a quality universally recogni- 
zed, to say that gold is fusible, is to repeat what is already 
known ; it<is to affirm of the word gold what is already com- 
prised in the received signification. But, originally, the first 
one who affirmed that gold is fusible, far from making a tau- 
tology, expressed the result of discovery, and a discovery not 
without difficulty and importance. I may ask whether Locke 
in his time would have mocked at the proposition, that the 
atmosphere has weight, as an identical and frivolous proposi- 
tion ? Certainly not ; and why ? Because at that time, 
weight was a quality of the air which had hardly come to be 
demonstrated by the experiments of Pascal, and the still more 
cpmplete experiments of Toricelli. The only difierence, how- 
ever, is, that those who established the fusibility and weight 
of gold were earlier by some thousands of years ; but at the 
bottom, if the gravity of the atmosphere is not an identical 
proposition, neither, on the same ground, is the weight or the 
fusibility of gold ; since the first who affirmed these qualities 
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did not affirm in one tenawhat had already been affirmed id 
the other. 

As to the rest, it is worth while to note the fate of identioal 
truths. Locke saw a great many more than there «re, and 
ridiculed them. The school of Locke has perceived still more 
of them ; but far from condemning fhem on that score, it 
treats them with respect ; it even goes so far as to jay down 
as the condition of every true propositicHi that h must be iden- 
tical. Thus, by a strange progrjess, what Locke had branded 
with ridicule, as frivolous, became in the hands of his succes- 
sors a mark of legitimacy and truth. The identity ridi- 
culed by Locke was nothing but a fictitious identity ; aiid 
now, we see this pretended identity, so much scouted by him, 
and so unreasonably, because it Ls not real, celebrated in his 
school, with still less reason, as the triumph of truth «tid ih6 
last conquest of science and analysis. Now, if all trtie pro- 
positions are identical, as erery identical proposition, whether 
according to Locke, it be frivolous, or according to his disciples 
not, is, according to both, only a verbal proposition^ it follows 
that the knowledge of all possible truths is only a verbal know- 
ledge ; and thus, when we think that we have learned sci- 
ence or systems of truth, we have really done nothing but 
translate one word into another ; we only learn words, and a 
language. Hence the famous principle, that all science is 
only a language, dictionaries well or ill formed. Hence the 
reduction of the human mind to grammar. 

I pass now to other theories which remain to be examined 
in the fourth book of the Essay. 

Ch. XVII. Of Reason — I have scarcely anything but 
praise to bestow upon this chapter. Locke there shows, {§ 4,) 
what indeed was not then shown for the first time, but what 
at that period it was still necessary and useful to demonstrate, 
that the syllogism is not the principal instrument of reasoning. 
You have indeed seen * that the evidence of demonstration is 

* See Chapter \UU 
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Dot the only evidence ; that there is, besides, the evidence of 
intuition, upon which Locke hiitiself allows the evidence of 
demonstration to be founded ; and, also, a third kind of evi- 
dence which Locke misconceived, namely, the evidence of in- 
duction. Now, the syllc^ism is of no servk^e in regard to the 
evidence of induction f for the syllogism proceeds from the 
general to the partk^ular, while induction proceeds from the 
particular to the general. The syllogism, too, serves no pur- 
pose in regard to intuition, which is knowledge direct and 
without an intermediate. It is of no use, then, but in respect 
to demonstrative evidence ; it is therefore neither the soul, nor 
the principal instrument of reasoning. But Lock does not 
stop here ; he goes even so far (§ 6,) as to pretend that the 
syllogism adds nothing to our knowledge, and that it is only a 
means of disputing. I here recognize the language of a man 
who wrote near the end of the seventeenth century, and who 
was still in the movement of reaction, against the Scho- 
lastic philosophy. The Scholastic philosophy admitted, as 
Locke did, the evidence of intuition and demonstration ; it 
forgot, in theory, like Locke, only the evidence of induction. 
But, in point of fact, being forbidden the examination of its 
principles, it scarcely employed any other evidence than the 
demonstrative ; and consequently it used the syllogism as its 
principal or/exclusive instrument. A reaction therefore against 
the Scholastic philosophy was necessary. But every reaction 
always goes too far. Hence the proscription of the syllogism 
was a blind and unjust proscription ; for deductive knowledge 
is still real knowledge. There are two things in the syllo- 
gism, the form and the substance. The substance is the real 
and special process by lyhich the human mind goes from the 
general to the particular ; and certainly it is a process, of 
which account should be made, in a faithful and complete de- 
scription of the human mind. As to the form, so well de- 
scribed and so well developed by Aristotle, .it is undonbtedly 
liable to abuse ; but still it has a very useful office. In gene- 

25* 
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ral, all reasoning which cannot be put into this form, is vague 
reasoning, without strictness and without precision ; while 
every true demonstration readily submits itself to this form. 
The syllogistic process^ common to the ignorant as well as 
the learned, and inherent in the human mind itself, is an origi- 
nal principle, fruitful in knowledge and truths, since it is that 
which gives us all consequences. The syllogistic form^ it is 
true, is often nothing but a test applied to a deduction already 
drawn, but as a test, it is not without great value. It is not 
right to say that the syllogism lends itself as readily to the de> 
monst ration of the false as of the true ; for let any error what- 
ever be taken in the order of deduction, and I defy it to be 
put into a regular syllogism. The only remark which holds 
true, is that the human mind is not to be found entire in the 
syllogism, neither in the process which constitutes it, nor in 
Xheform which expresses it ; because reason is not entire in 
reasoning, nor is all evidence reducible to that of demonstra- 
tion. On the contrary, as Locke himself very clearly saw, 
the evidence of demonstration would not exist, if there were 
not previously the evidence of intuition. So much for the 
limitations of Locke's criticism of the syllogism. 

This chapter contains several passages (at § 7, and seq.) 
on the necessity of seeking for discoveries by some other in- 
strument than the syllogism. But, unfortunately with more 
of promise than performance, these passages give no definite 
indication. In order to find this new instrument, Loc^ke had 
nothing to do but to open Bacon's Novum Organum, and De 
Augmentis ; and he would have there found perfectly de- 
scribed, both intuition sensible and rational, and induction. 
But we are compelled to suspect that he had very little ac- 
qiiainiance with Bacon, when we saw him darkly groping 
af\er, and unable to find, the new route opened a half century 
before, and already rendered so clear by his immortal coun- 
tryman. 

One of the best chapters of Locke is that on Faith and 
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Reason^ (ch. XVIII.) You there recognize one of the iirter- 
preters of the great moral and religious revolution, which at 
that period had taken place. Locke assigns the exact province 
of reason and of faith. He indicates their relative office and 
their distinct limits. He had already said, (ch. XVII. § 24,) 
the faith in general is so little contrary to reason, that it is 
nothing else than the assent of reason to itself : ^^ I think it 
may not be amiss to take notice, that however faith be opposed 
to reason, faith is nothing but a firm assent of the mind ; 
which ifr it be regulated, as is our duty, cannot be afforded to 
anything but upon good reason, and so cannot be opposite 
to it," 

And when he comes to treat of positive faith, that is, of 
revelation, in spite of his respect, or rather by reason of his 
profound respect for Christianity, even while admitting (ch. 
XVIII. § 7,) the celebrated distinction, and perhaps more spe- 
cious than profound, between things according to reason, coli- 
trary to reason, and above reason, he declares that no revela- 
tion, whether immediate or traditional, can be admitted con- 
trary to reason, and that the measure of the admissibility of 
every revelation, is in the proportion of its comprehensibility, 
that is its relation more or less intimate to the reason. 1 will 
adduce the words of Locke, § 5 : 

" But yet nothing, I think, can, under the title, [of a reve- 
lation J shake or overrule plain knowledge ; or rationally 
prevail with any man to admit it for true, in a direct contra- 
diction to the clear evidence of his own understanding. For 
since no evidence of our faculties, by which we receive such 
revelations^ can exceed, if equal, the certainty of our intui- 
tive knowledge, we can never receive for a truth anything 
that is directly contrary to our clear and distinct knowledge ; 
V, g, the ideas of one body, and one place, do so clearly agree, 
and the mind has so evident a perception of their agreement, 
that we can never assent to a proposition, that affirms the 
same body to be in two distant places at Once, however it 
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should pretend to the authority of a divine reotUUum : since 
the evidence, ftrst^ that we deceive not ourselves in ascribing 
it to God ; secondly ^ that we understand it right ; can never 
be so great as the evidence of our own intuitive knowledgBy 
whereby we discern it impossible for the same' body to be in 
' two places at once. And thei^fore no proposition can be r^ 
ceioedfor divine revelaliony or obtain the assent due to all 
such, if it he contradictory to our clear iniuitioe Inunffledge. 
Because this would be to subvert the principles and founda- 
tions of all knowledge, evidence and assent whatsoever ; and 
there would be leA no difference between truth and falaehood, 
no measures of credible and incredible io the world, if doubt- 
ful propositions shall take place before self-evident ; and what 
we certainly know, give way to what wc may possibly, he 
mistaken in. In propositions, therefore, contrary to the clear 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of any of our 
ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as matters of faithj*'** 

** The follownig passage is from the JS'ouveaux Essais of Leibnitz, 
it is curious and interesting. *< 1 find something to remark on your 
[Locke's] definition of that which is above reason, at least if you take 
the received usage of this word ; for it seems to me, that, from the 
manner in which that definition is framed, it goes too far on one 
side. — 1 approve very strongly of your disposition to found fiuth in 
reason ; for without this, why should we prefer the Bible to the Ko- 
ran, or to the sacred books of the- Bratnins ? This is recognized by 
theologians and other learned men ; and hence it is, that we have 
such excellent treatises on the truth of the Christian religion, and so 
many fine arguments put out against the pagans and other infidels, 
ancient and modern. lience, also, enlightened men have alwaya 
held as suspicious, those persons who have protended that it is not 
necessary to put one's self to the trouble of reasons and proofs, when 
the question is about believing ; a thing impossible, in fact, unless 
believing signify reciting or repeating and then letting pass away, 
without troubling ourselves to understand, which many persons do, 
and which is also characteristic of some nations more than of others. 
This is why some Aristotelian philosophers of the 15th and 16th oen- 
turiesy wishing to maintain two contrary truths, the one philosophi- 
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I am not equally satisfied with the next chapter On En" 
thusicism, Locke, it seems to nne, has not profoundly appre^ 

cal, the othej theological, were rightly opposed by the last Lateran 
council, under Leo X. A similar dispute formerly arose at Helm- 
stadt, between Hoffman, the theologian, and Martin, the philosopher ; 
but with this difference^ that the philosopher would conciliate philo- 
sophy with religion^ while the theologian wished to reject the use of 
it. But the founder of the university, the Duke Julius, decided in 
favor of philosophy. It is fact, indeed, that in our times, a person of 
the highest eminence has declared, in respect to articles of faith, that 
it was necessary to shut the eyes in order to see clearly ; and Ter- 
tullian says somewhere, this is impossible, therefore it is true ; it is 
ta be believed, for it is an absurdity'. But if the intention of those 
who express themselves in this way, is good, the expressions them-' 
selves are extravagant, and may do hurt — Faith is grounded on the 
motives to belief, and on the internal grace which determines the 
mind immediately. It must be allowed that there are many judg- 
ments more evident than those which depend on these grounds or 
motives of credibility. Some are further advanced in a knowledge 
of tllem than others, and there are many persons even, who havtf 
never known, and still less weighed, and consequently have not any 
thing that can be called the [external] ground, or evidence of their 
faith. But the internal grace of the Holy Spirit supplies it immedi- 
ately. It is true that God never gives it, but where the faith which 
it produces is in something that is really grounded in reason, other- 
wise he would destroy the means of knowledge ; but it is not neces- 
sary that all those who have this divine faith should know those rea- 
sons or evidences, and still less that they should have them always 
before their eyes ; for in such a case, feeble minded persons and idi- 
ots could never have true faith, and the most enlightened would not 
have it when they might stand most in need of it, for they could not 
always recollect the reasons for believing. — The question of the use 
of reason in theology has been greatly agitated as much between the 
Socinians and the Catholics, as between the Reformed and the JLu- 
therans. — We may say that the Socinians go too far in rejecting eve- 
rything that is not conformed to the order of nature, even when they 
cannot prove its impossibility ; but their adversaries go too far in 
sometimes urging mysteries to the borders of contradiction, by 
which they injure the truth they wish to defend.— How can faith 
estabhsh anything that overthrows a pr inciplSi withoat which aU b«- 
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bended his subject ; he has made a satire rather than giTen an 
impartial descriptioa of enthusiasm. 

What in fact is enthusiasm according to Locke ? It is : 1, 
the pretension of referring to a positive, privileged, and per- 
sonal revelation, to a divine illumination made in our particu^ 
lar favor, our own peculiar sentiments, which often are noth- 
ing but extravagancies ; 2, the pretension, still more absurd, 
of imposing upon others these imaginations, as superior or* 
ders clothed with divine authority. (See § 5 and 6.) Tliese 
are indeed the follies of enthusiasm. But is enthusiasm noth- 
ing but this ? I do not believe it. 

Locke has elsewhere perfectly seen that the evidence of 
demonstration is founded upon that of intuition. He has even 
said that of these two kinds of evidence, the evidence of iiita« 
ition is not only anterior to the other, but is superior to it, 
and is the highest degree of knowledge, (ch. XVII. % 14.) It 
is even curious to see Locke express himself on this point with 
as much strength as could a philosopher of a totally opposite 
school. " Intuitive knowledge is certain, beyond all doubt, 
and needs no probation, nor can have any, this being the 

lief, affirmation, or denial, would be vain ? But it seems to me there 
■till remains a question, which the authors of whom 1 speak have 
not sufficiently examined. It is this : Suppose that on the one hand 
we have the literal sense of a passage of Scripture, and on the other 
a great appearance of logical impossibility, or, at least, of acknow- 
ledged physical impossibility ; is it more reasonable to hold to the 
literal sense, or to the philosophical principle ? It is certain that 
there are passages in which we have no hesitation in departing from 
the literal sense, as when, etc. — It is here that the rules of interpre- 
tation come in. — ^The two authors of whom I speak, (Musaeus and 
Videlius,) still dispute concerning the attempt of Kekerman to de- 
monstrate the Trinity by reason, as Raymond Lully had attempted 
before. But Musaeus acknowledges with great fairness, that if the 
demonstration of the reformed author had been good and sound, he 
should have had nothing to say ; and that the author would have 
been right in maintaining that the light of the Holy Spirit could ^ 
increased by philosophy." 
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highest of all human certainty. In this consists the evidence 
of all those maxims, which nohody has any douht about, but 
every man (does not, as is said, only assent to, but) knows to 
be true as soon as ever they are proposed to his understand- 
ing. In the discovery of and assent to these truths, there is 
no use of the discursive faculty, no need of reasoning, but 
they are known by a superior and higher degree of evidence ; 
and such, if I may guess at things unknown, I am apt to 
think that angels have now, and the spirits of just men made 
perfect shall have in a future state, of thousands of things, 
which now either wholly escape our apprehensions^ or which, 
our short-sighted reason having got some faint glimpse of, we, 
in the dark, grope aAer.^' I accept this statement, let it be 
consistent or not with the general system of Locke. I hold 
likewise that the highest degree of knowledge is intuitive 
knowledge. This knowledge, in many cases, for example, 
in regard to time, space, personal identity, the infinite, all sub- 
stantial existences, as also, the good and the beautiful, has, 
you know, this peculiarity, that it is not grounded upon the 
senses nor upon the consciousness, but upon the reason, wBfich, 
without the intervention of afiy reasoning, attains its objects and 
conceives them with certainty. Now, it is an attribute inhe- 
rent in the reason to believe in itself; and from hence comes 
faith. If, then, intuitive reason is above inductive and de- 
monstrative reason, the faith of reason in itself in intuition, is 
purer and more elevated than in induction and demonstration. 
Recollect likewise that the truths intuitively discovered by rea- 
son are not arbitrary, but necessary ; that they are not rela- 
tive, but absolute. The authority of reason is absolute ; it is 
then a~ characteristic of the faith attached to reason like reason 
absolute. These are the admirable characteristics of reason, 
and of the faith of reason in itself. 

This is not all. When we come to interrogate reason, 
about itself, to inquire into its own principle, and the source 
0^ that absolute authority which chatacteriases it, we are 
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forced to recognize that this reason is not ours, not ooosti- 
luted by us. It is not in our power ; it is not in the power of 
our will to cause the reason to give us such or such « trulhi 
or not to give us them. Independent of our will, reason id* 
terveneSf and, when certain conditions are fulfilled, ^ves m, 
I might say, imposes upon us, these truths. The reason 
makes its appearance in us, though it is not ourselves, and is 
DO way, can it be confounded with our personality. BeasoD 
is impersonal Whence then comes thb wonderful gneit 
within us, and what is the principle of this reason whidi en- 
lightens us, without belonging to ps ? This principle is Grod, 
the first and the last principle of everything. Now. when the 
faith of reason in itself is attached to its principle, when it 
knows that it comes from God, it increases not merely in de- 
gree, but in nature, by as much, so to say, as the eternal sub- 
stance is superior to the finite substance in which it makes its 
appearance. Thus comes a redoubled faith in the truths re- 
vealed by the supreme reason in the shadows of time, and in 
the limitations of our weakness.* 

* See Introduction to the History of Philosophy [translated by 
Lini^erg] Lect. 6. — On this subject Fenelon htos the following ex- 
qaisite passage : Existence of Godf Part I. ch. .1 V. Of Human Reason. 
** In trath, my reason is in myself, for it is necessary that I should 
continually turn inward upon myself in order to find it ; but the 
higher reason, which corrects me when I need it, and which I con- 
sult, is not my own, it does not make a part of myself. Thus, that 
which might seem the most our own, and to be the very foundation 
of our being, I mean our reason, is that which least belongs to as, 
which we are to believe the most borrowed. We receive continually 
and at every moment, a reason superior to ourselves just as we con- 
tinually breathe an air which is not of ourselves ; or, as we coBr 
stantly see the objects around us by the light of the sun, whose rays 
do not belong to our eyes. — There is an internal school, where man 
receives what he can neither acquire himself, nor learn from other 
men who live by alms like himself. Where is this perfect reason 
which is so near me, and yet so distinct and difierent from me ? 
Where is this Supreme reason ? U it not God himself, the being for 
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See, then, reason become, to its own eyes divine, in Ui 
principle. Now this mode or state of rea^ion wbichr heart 
kselfand takes itself as the echo of Grod on the earth, wtdi 
the particular and extraordinary characteristics connected wkli 
it, is what is called Enthusiasm* 't^he word sufficiently ex» 
plains the thing : enthusiasm [Stag sp ftfup] is the spirit of 
God witliin us ; it is immediate intuition, opposed to induction 
and demonstration ; it is the primitive spontaneity opposed to 
the alterior development of reflection ; it is the apperception 
of the highest truths by reason in its greatest independence 
both of the senses and of our personality. Enthusiasm in it» 
higbest degree, in its crisis, so to say, belongs only to particu- 
lar individuals, and to them only in particular circumstances ; 
bot in its lowest degree, enthusiasm is as much a fact as any- 
thing else, a fact sufficiently common, pertaining to any par* 
ticuiar theory or individual, or epoch, but to human nature, 
in all men, in all conditions, and almost at every hour. It is 
enthusiasm which produces spontaneous convictions and reso- 
lutions, in little as in great, in the hero and in the feeblest 
woman. Enthusiasm is the poetic spirit in everything ; and 
the poetic spirit, thanks to God, does not belong exclusively 
to poets, it has been given to all men m some degree mom 
or less pure, more or less elevated ; it appears above all in 
particular men, and in particular moments of the life of such 
men, who are the poets by eminence. It is enthusiasm like* 
wise which produces religions, for every religion supposes 
two things : i, that the truths which it proclaims are absolute 
truths ; 2, that it proclaims them in the name of God himself 
who reveals them to it. 

Thus far all is well : we are still within the conditions of 
humanity and of reason ; for it is reason which is the founda^ 
tion of faith and of enthusiasm, of heroism, of poetry androf 

whom I am inquiring ? — This is beantifiil. See also BoBsuet, /mIML 
dmaion to Philosophy j ch. IV. §§ 5-^; and the whole systemr of 
Mafehnaohe, [whoae ^ V if ion in God" oomea to tiit Muno thuig.} 
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religion. And when the poets, when the priests fepel reason 
in the name and hehalf of enthusiasm and fiiith, they do noth* 
ing else, whether they are aware or ignorant of it, (and it is 
the afiair neither of poets, nor of priests, to know what they 
do,) they do nothing else, I say, than put one mode of leasoo 
ahove other modes of the same reason ; for, if immediate in- 
tuition is above ratiocination, yet it none the less pertains to 
reason. Enthusiasm is then a rational fact, which has iti 
place in the order of natural facts, and in the history of the 
human mind ; only this fact is extremely delicate, and entfao- 
siasm may easily turn into folly. We are here upon the doubt- 
ful border between reason and extrava^nce. See the ani- 
versal principle, the necessary and legitimate principle of re- 
ligious philosophy, of religions and mysticism, a principle 
which must not be confounded with the mistakes and delu- 
sions by which it may be corrupted. Thus disengaged and 
set in a clear light by analysis, philosophy ought to recognize 
it, if it wishes to recognize all the essential facts, all the ele- 
ments of reason and of humanity. 

See now how error begins. Enthusiasm is, I repeat, that 
spontaneous intuition of truth by reason, as independent as 
possible of the personality and of the senses, of induction and 
of demonstration, a state which has been found true, legiti- 
mate, and founded upon the nature of human reason. But 
sometimes it happens that the senses and the personality which 
inspiration ought to surmount and reduce to silence, introduce 
themselves into the inspiration itself and mingle with it mate- 
rial, arbitrary, false and ridiculous details. It happens like- 
wise, that those who share, in a superior degree, this revelation 
of God which is made in some measure to all men, imagine it 
to be peculiar to themselves, and denied to others, not only in 
this degree, but totally and absolutely. They set up in their 
minds, a sort of privilege of inspiration ; and as in inspiration 
we feel the duty of submitting ourselves to the truths which 
inspiration reveals, and the sacred mission of proclaiming and 
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^reading them, we frequently go to the extent of suppoBing 
that It is also a duty for us, while submitting ourselves to the^e 
truths, to subject others likewise to them, and to impose them 
upon others, not in virtue of our own power and personal illu- 
mination, but in virtue of the superior power from which all 
inspiration emanates. 

On our knees ourselves, before the principle of our enthu^i- 
asm and our faith, we wish also to make others bend their 
knees to the same principle, to make them adore and serve 
what we adore and serve. From hence religious authority ; 
and then very soon tyranny. Men begin by believing io 
special revelations made in their favor ; they end by regard- 
.ing themselves as delegates of God and Providence, commis- 
sioned not only to enlighten and save teachable souls, but 
to enlighten and save, spite of themselves, those who resist 
the truth and God. The folly of enthusiasm conducts very 
rapidly to the tyranny of enthusiasm. 

But the folly and the tyranny, which, I grant, sometimes 
spring from the principle of inspiration, because we are feeble, 
and consequently exclusive, and therefore intolerant, are essen- 
lially distinct from the principle. We can and we ought to 
absolve and even to do honor to the principle, while at the 
same time we condemn the errors connected with it But in- 
sipid of this, Locke confounds the abuse of the principle, th^t 
is to say, extravagant enthusiasm, peculiar to some men, with 
the true enthusiafun which has been given in some degree to 
all men. In enthusiasm throughout he sees nothing but a dis- 
ordered movement of the imagination ; and everywhere he 
sets himself to putting tip barriers to all passing beyond the 
circle of auUientic and properly interpreted passages of the 
Holy Scriptures. I approve his prudence ; I allow it at all 
times ; and I think still more of it, when I recollect the extrav- 
agances of sectarian enthusiasm about the times of Locke, 
and the sad spectacle presented to his eyes. But prudence 
should never degenerate into injustice. What should the Seor 
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fual school 98y, if, from prudence likewise, idealism should 
wish to suppress the senses on account of the etcesses to 
which the senses may and oAcn do conduct, or reasooing, on 
account of the sophisms which it engenders ? We must be 
wise within bounds, sobrie sapere ; we must be wise within 
the limitations and conditions of humanity and nature ; and 
Locke was wrong in regarding enthusiasm so much less in 
itself, than in its consequences, and even in its foolicdi and 
pernicious consequences. 

Next follows ch. XX. On the causes of Error, Nearly 
all those signalized by Locke had been recc^ized before him. 
They are : 1, want of proofs ; 2, want of ability to use them ; 
8, want of will to use them ; 4, wrong measures of probabili- 
ty which are reduced by Locke to the four following : 1, 
propositions that aro not in themselves certain and evident^ 
but doubtful and false, taken up for principles ; 2, received 
hypotheses ; 3, predominant passions or inclinations ; 4, wh 
tbority. This whole chapter may be read with profit ; but I 
shall dwell only u|K>n the last section (the 18th,) entitled ; 
•* Men not in so manif errors as is imagined*'* I avow that I 
was singularly pleased, from the optimism which you know I 
cherish, with the title of this paragraph. I hoped to find in 
the good and wise Locke these two propositions which are so 
dear to me ; first that men do not so much believe in error 
as in truth ; and secondly, that there is no error in which 
thero is not some share, however small, of truth. So far from 
this, however, I perceive that Locke in respect to error, makes 
an apology for human nature that is but little creditable to it. 
If men are not the fools which they appear to be, it is, accord- 
ing to Locke, because they really have no faith at all in the 
foolish opinions with which they have the air of being so per* 
Buaded ; but follow them merely from habit, excitement or in* 
terest. " They are resolved to stick to a party, that education 
or interest has engaged them in ; and thero, like the common 
soldiers of an army, show their courage and warmth as their 
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leaders direct, without ever so niuch as examining or know- 
ing the cause they contend for. It is enough for a man 

Id obey his leaders, to have his hand and his tongue ready for 
the support of the common cause, and thereby approve him- 
self to those who can give him credit, preferment, or protec- 
tion in that society." Let it be so in regard to some men ; 
but is this true of all ? Here, again, Locke sufiered himself 
to be disturbed by the spectacles presented by his own times ; 
when, amidst so many follies, there might very likely be some 
dissembled ; but all were not so^ and. could not be. I allow 
that in times of agitation and revolution, ambition frequently 
takes the standard of extravagancies which it despise^ in prder 
to lead the crowd ; but it is not right to calumniate ambition. 
Everything is lentire in humanity ; and a man may be at the 
same time both very ambitious and very sincere. Cromwell, 
for instance, was, in my opinion, a sincere puritan even to 
fanaticism ; and likewise greedy of power to a degree that 
made him a hypocrite in order to gain it ; yet still his hypoc- 
risy is more obscure and more doubtful than his fanaticism. 
Probably it only led him to -exaggerate the opinions which 
were really in his heart, and to caress and excite the passions, 
which he himself shared. His tyranny is not a proof that 
his republican ardor was assumed. There are times when 
the popular cause needs a master to govern and represent it ; 
and when the good sense which perceives this necessity, or 
the genius which feels its own strength, easily impels an ar- 
dent mind to arbitrary power, without implying excessive ego- 
tism. Pericles, Ceesar, Cromwell, and another still, might 
▼cry sincerely hav^ loved equality in the mids_t of a dictator- 
ship. There is perhaps now in the world a man, whose am- 
bition is the last hope of the country which he has twice saved, 
and which alone he can save again by applying a firm hand. 
But let us leave great men, who, to expiate their superiority 
and their glory, are often condemned not to be comprehend* 
ed ; let us leave the chiefs, and come to the multitude* Hera 
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tbe explanation of Locke fails. We can, indeed, explain to a 
certain extent the foolish opinions of some men bj the into^ 
est they have in simulating those of the mass upon whom 
they wish to support themselves ; bat it is implied that the 
mass of men hold false opinions by imposture ; for apparent- 
ly they would not be willing to deceive themselves. But no; 
this is not the way to justify the errors of humanity. Their 
true apology is that which I have so many times given, and 
which I shall never cease to repeat : that there is no total e^ 
ror in an intelligent and rational being. Men, individuab aad 
oations, men of genius and ordinary men, unquestionaUy 
give in to many errors, and attach themselves to them ; but 
not to that which makes them errors, but to the part of truth 
which is in them. Examine to the bottom all the -celebrated 
errors, political, religious, philosophical; there is not one 
which has not a considerable portion of truth in it ; and it m 
to this it owes its reception in the minds of the great tneo, 
who introduced it upon the scene of the world, and in die 
minds of the multitude, who have followed the great mmi. 
It is the truth joined to the error, which gives to the error all 
its force, which gives it birth, sustains it, spreads it, explains 
and excuses it. Errors gain success and footing in the world, 
no otherwise than by carrying along with them, and oflering, 
as it were, for their ransom, so much of truth, as, piercing 
through the mists which envelope it, enlighten and carry fof* 
ward the human race. I approve entirely, then, the title of 
Lockers paragraph ; but I reject his development of it.* 



* 1 am happy to confirm an opinion so dear to rac by the greatest 
authority that 1 can recognize among the moderns, that of Leibniti. 
The following is his reply on this point to Locke : * the justice yoa 
would do to the human race docs not turn to its credit ; for men 
would be much more excusable in following their opinions sincerri^f , 
than in counterfeiting them from motives of interest. Perhaps l|ow- 
ever there is more sincerity in point of fact than you seem to aceord ; 
for without any knowledge of tbe cause, they may come to exercise 
an implioii faith by submitting themselves generally and sometimes 
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The tttenty-first Chapter contains a division of the sciences 
into physics, practics, and logic or grammar. By physics, 
Locke understands the nature of things, not only of bodies, 
but of spirits, God and the soul ; it is the ancient physics and 
the modern ontology. I have nothing to say of this division 
but that it is very ancient,* obviously arbitrary and superficial, 
and very much inferior to the celebrated division of Bacon, re- 
produced by D'Alembert. I find it indeed very difficult to 
believe that the author of this division could have known this 
division of Bacon. I see rather, in this, as also in the third 
book concerning signs and language, marks of the reading 
and recollection of Hobbes. 

We have at length come to the end of this long analysis of 
i}^e fourth hook of the Essay of Locke. I have followed, step 
by step, all the important propositions contained in it, as I 
have done in regard to the preceding books. I should not, 
however, give a complete view of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, if I should stop without exhibiting some theo* 
lies of great importance, which are not thrown in episodical* 
ly in the work of Locke, but pertain closely to the general 
spirit of his system, and have acquired in the Sensual school 
an immense authority. It has appeared to me proper to re* 
serve these theories for a special examination. 

blindly, but always in good faith, to the judgment of others whose 
authority they have once recognized. It is true that the advantage 
they may find in it may contribute something to producing this sub- 
mission ; but this may not prevent their opinions being heartily en- 
tertained.' 

• See CotM-s de Philosophie for 1829, Vol. I. Lect. 8. [The refer- 
enoe is to a survey of Greqian philosophy^ from the time of Plato 
and Aristotle to the Alexandrine School. — Tb.] 
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CHAPTER X. 

The theories which I wish to discuss, are those concerning 
Liberty, the Sgul, and God. I wish to explain these three 
theories in the order in which they occur in the Essay on the 
Understanding. 

In order to enable you to comprehend the true character of 
Locke's theory of Liberty, some preliminary explanations are 
indispensable. 

All the facts which can fall under the consciousness of man, 
and consequently under the reflection of the philosopher, re- 
solve themselves into three fundamental facts, which contain 
all the others ; three facts which, beyond doubt, are never, in 
reality, solitary and separate from each other : but which are 
not the less essentially distinct ; and which a careful analysis 
ought to distinguish, without dividing, in the complex phe* 
nomenon of intellectual life. These three facts are expressed 
in the words : to feel^ to thinks to act, 

I open a book and read ; let us decompose this fact, and we 
shall find in it three elements. 

Suppose I do not see the letters of which each page is com*, 
posed, nor the form and order of the letters ; it is obvious I 
shall not comprehend the meaning which usage has attached 
to those letters, and so I shall not read. To see, then, is the 
condition of reading. But, on the other hand, to see is atiH 
not to read ; for, the letters being seen, nothing would be done 
if the intellect was not superadded to the sense of sight, in 
order to comprehend the signification of the letters placed be-- 
fore my eyes. 

Here, then, are two facts, which the most superficial analy- 
sis immediately discerns in the fact of reading. Let us re- 
cognize the characteristics of these two facts. 
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Am I the cause of the vision, and in general terms, of 
sensation ? Am I conscious of being the cause of this phe- 
nomenon ; of commencing, continuing, interrupting, increas* 
iitg, diminishing, maintaining and terminating it, at my pleas- 
ure ? I will refer to other examples more striking. Suppoas 
I press upon a sharp cutting instrument ; a peioful senaatioo 
ensues. I put a rose to my nose ; and an agreeat^ sensa- 
tion is the result Is it I who produce these two phenonieiMi?' 
Can I make them cease ? Does the pain or pleasure come or 
go at my wish ? No : I am subject to the pleasure as well ai 
to the pain ; both come, continue, and depart, without reganl 
to my will. In a word, sensation is a phenomenon, marked 
in the eye of my consciousoess, whh the characteristic of 
necessity. 

Let us now examine the character of the other fact, whiob 
sensation indeed precedes, but does not constitute. When the 
sensation is accomplished, the uitelligence connects itself wilb 
die sensation ; and first it pronounces that the sensation *bas a 
cause, the cutting instrument, the rose, and, to return to oar 
first example, the letters placed before the eyes ; this is the 
first judgment passed by the intellect. Further : as soon as 
the sensation is referred by the intellect to an external cause, 
namely, to the letters and the words which they form, this 
same intellect conceives the meaning of those letters and 
words, and judges of the truth or falseness of the proposition 
formed by them. The intellect, then, judges that the sensation 
has a cause ; but I wish to ask, if it could judge the contrary ? 
No : the intellect can no more judge that this is without a cause, 
than it can judge that it was possible there might or might 
not be the sensation, when the cutting instrument was in the 
wound, the rose at the organ of smelling, or the book befors 
the eyes. And not only does the intellect of necessity judge 
that the sensation has a cause, but it also of necessity judges 
that the propositions contained in the lines perceived by the 
eye are true or false ; for instance, that two and two makoi 
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fouTf and not five, etc. This is undeniable. I ask again, if 
it is in the power of the intellect, to judge, at pleasure, con* 
oe'ming any particular action oC which the book speaks, that 
it 16 good or bad ; or concerning any particular form which 
the book describes, that it is beautiful or ugly ? By no means. 
Undoubtedly different intellects, or the same intellect at dif- 
ferent periods of its exercise, may sometimes pass difierent 
judgments in regard to the same thing. Sometimes it may be 
deceived ; it will judge that which is false to be true, the good 
to be bed, the beautiful to be ugly, and the reverse ; but, at 
the moment when it judges that a proposition is true or &lse, 
an action good or bad, a form beautiful or ugly, at that mo- 
ment, it is not in the power of the intellect to pass any other judg- 
ment than that it passes. It obeys laws which it did not make. 
It yields to motives which determine it independently of the 
will. In a word, the phenomenon of intelligence, compre- 
hending, judging, knowing, thinking, whatever name be given 
to it, is marked with the same characteristic of necessity as 
the phenomenon of sensibility. If then the sensibility and the 
intellect are under the dominion of necessity, it is not in themi 
assuredly, that we are to seek for liberty. 

Where, then, are we to seek fur it ? It remains only to 
look for it in the third fact blended with the two others, and 
vfrhich we have not yet analyzed. It must be found there, or 
it is to be found nowliere ; and liberty is a chimera. 

To see and feel, to apprehend and judge, do not exhaust tjie 
complex fact submitted to our analysis. If I do not look at or 
regard the letters of this book, shall I see them, or at least 
shall I see them distinctly ? If, seeing the letters, 1 do not 
give my attention to them, shall I comprehend them ? If in- 
stead of holding the book open, i shut it, will the perception of 
the words and the understand! fig of their meaning, take place, 
and the complex fact of reading be accomplished ? Certainly 
not Now ^hat is it, to open this book, to look, to give al« 
temioa? It is neither to feel nor to comprehend ; for to look 
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is not to perceive, if the t>rgan of vision is wanting, or is un- 
true ; to give attention, is still not to comprehend ; it is an in- 
dispensable condition of comprehending, but not always a 
sufficient reason ; it is not enough to be attentive to the state- 
ment of a problem, in order to solve it; in a word, as has been 
said by one of my honored colleagues, whom yoa no longer 
have the pleasure of hearing, but whom you can always read, 
— attention no more includes the understanding, than it is in- 
cluded in the sensibility. To be attentive is to act, it is to 
make a movement, internal or external, a new phenomenon, 
which it is impossible to confound with the two first, although 
it is perpetually blended with them, and along with them 
makes up the total and complete fact which we were to ana- 
lyze and explain. 

Let us examine the character of this third (act, the phe- 
nomenon of activity. Let us first distinguish the difierent 
sorts of action. There are actions, sometimes so called, which 
a man does not refer to himself, although he may be the thea- 
tre on which they are displayed. Others may tell us that wa 
performed these actions ; but ourselves, we know nothing of 
them ; they are done in us, but we do them not In lethargy, 
in sleep, in delirium we execute a multitude of motions which 
resemble actions, which are actions even, if you pleas^ but 
which present the following characteristics : 

We have no consciousness of them at the time when we 
appear to be performing them ; 

We have no recollection of having performed them ; 

Consequently we do not refer them to ourselves, neither 
while we were performing them, nor afterwards ; 

Ck)nsequently, again, they do not belong to us, and we do 
not impute them to ourselves, any more than to our neighbor, 
or to an inhabitant of another world. 

But are there not other actions besides such ? I open this 
book ; I look at the letters ; I give my attention to them ; 
tfiese are certainly actions ; do they resemble the preceding? 
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I open this book ; am I "conscious of doing it ? Yes. 

This action being done, do I remember it ? Yes. 

Do I refer this action to myself as having done it ? Yes. 
- Am I convinced that it belongs to me ? Could I impute it 
to such or such another person, as well as to myself, or am I 
myself solely and exclusively responsible in my own eyes? 
Here likewise I answer yes to myself. 

And in fine, at the moment when I do this action, along 
with the consciousness of ^oing it, am I not conscious likewise 
of power not to do it ? When I open this book, am I pot con- 
scious of opening it, and conscious also of power not to open 
it? When I look, do I not know at once that Hook, and that 
i am able not to look ? When I give my attentk)n, do I not 
know that I give it, and that I am able also not to give it ? Is 
not this a fact which each of us can repeat, as many times as 
he pleases, in himself, and on a thousand occasions ? Is it 
not an undeniable experiment ? And is it not also, the uni- 
versal belief of the human race ? — Let us, 'then, generalize, 
and say, that there are motions and actions which we perform 
with the two- fold consciousness of doing them, and of being 
able not to do them. 

Now, an action performed with the consciousness of power 
not to do it, is what men have called a free action ; for there 
is no longer in it the characteristic of necessity. In the phe- 
nomenon of sensation, I could not help feeling it, when the 
. agreeable sensation fell under my consciousness ; I could not 
but sufier, when the pain was present ; I was conscious of 
feeling it, with the consciousness of not being able not to feel 
it. In the phenomenon of intelligence, I could not help judg- 
ing that two and two make four ; I am conscious of thinking 
this or that, with the consciousness of not being able not to 
think it. In certain motions, likewise, I am so little conscious 
of power not to make them, that I make them without any 
consciousness of doing so, even at the very moment I am 
making them. But in a great number of cases, I perform 
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certain actions with the consciousness of doing thena, and of 
being able not to do them, of ability to suspend or to continue 
them, to complete or cut them short. This is a class of facts 
of undoubted reality ; they are, I believe, very numerous ; 
but if there were but a single one, m generis^ it would be 
enough to establish in man a power, that of liberty. Liberty, 
then, is the attribute, neither of the sensibility nor of the in- 
telligence ; it belongs to the activity, and not to all the fiicts 
which are referable to that, but merely to a certain number, 
marked by peculiar characteristics, namely, acts which we 
perform with the consciousness of doilig them, and of being 
able not to do them. 

A(\er having stated a free act, it As important to analyse it 
more attentively. 

A rree act is a phenomenon which include? many difierent 
elements blended together. To act freely, is to do an act with 
the consciousness of being able not to do it ; now, to do an 
act with the consciousness of being able not to do it, sup- 
poses that one prefers doing it to not doing it ; to com- 
mence an action, with ability not to have commenced it, is to 
have preferred to commence it ; and so of continuing- or sus- 
pending, completing or breaking off the action. Now, to pre- 
fer, supposes that we have motives of preference, motives to 
perform the action, and nM)tives not to perform it ; that we 
know these motives ; and that we prefer the one to the other; 
in a word, preference supposes the knowledge of motives for, 
and against. What these motives are, whether passions or 
ideas, errors or truths, this or that, is of little moment ; what 
is important, is to know what is the faculty here in operation, 
that is to say, what the faculty is which knows these motives, 
which prefers one to the other, which judges that the one is 
preferable to the other, for that is the meaning of the word 
prefer. Now, what is it that knows, and judges, but the in- 
tellect? The intellect, then, is the faculty which prefers. 
But to prefer one motive to another, to judge that the one ia 
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preferable to the other, it is not enough to know the different 
motives, it is necessary likewise to have compared and 
weighed them ; it is necessary to have deliberated on them in 
order to conclude ; in fact to prefer, is to judge definitively, 
to conclude. What is it then to deliberate ? It is nothing 
else than to examine with doubt, to appreciate the relative 
value of those different motives which present themselves, but 
not at first with that evidence which decides the judgment, the 
preference. Now what is that which examines, doubts, and 
finally decides ? Evidently the intellect, which, subsequently, 
after having passed many provisional judgments, will abro- 
gate them all, in order to pass its final judgment, will conclude 
and prefer aAer having deliberated. It is in the intellect, that 
the phenomenon of preference, and the other phenomena in- 
cluded in it, take place. Thus far then we are still within the 
sphere of the intelligence, and not in that of action. The in- / 
tellect, to be sure, has its conditions ; no one examines who 
does not wish to examine, and the will intervenes in delibera- 
tion ; but it is simply as a condition, and not as the ground of 
the phenomenon ; for, although it is true, that without the 
faculty of willing, all examination and deliberation would be 
impossible, it is also true, that the faculty whk^h examines and 
deliberates, the faculty whose proper office is examination, 
deliberation, and all judgment, whether preliminary or deci- 
sive, is the intellect. Deliberation, and conclusion or prefer- 
ence, are, then, facts purely intellectual. Let us pursue our 
analysis. 

We have conceived the different motives for doing or not 
doing an action; we have deliberated on these motives, and 
we have preferred the one to the other ; we have concluded 
that we should do it, rather than not -do it ; but to conclude 
tbat it ought to be done, and to do it, are not the same thing. 
When the intellect has judged that this or that is to.be done, 
from such or such motives, it remains to pass on to action, 

27* 
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and at once to resolve, to take sides, to say to ouvaelves no 
longer : I ought to do, but : I will to do. Now the faculty, 
which siiys : I ought to do it, is not and cannot be the faculty 
which says : I will to do it, I take the resolotion to do it 
Here tlie action of the intelligence completely ceases. I 
ought to da it, is a judgment ; I will to do it, is not a judg- 
ment, nor consequently an intellectual phenomenon. In ftct, 
the moment we take the resolution to do an action, we take it 
with a conscipusness of being able to take a coptrary resolo* 
tion. See, then, a new element, which must not be con- 
founded with the former. This element is the will ; one mo> 
ment before we were in a state of judging and knowing ; now 
we are in a state of willing. I say willing, and not doing; 
for, as to judge that a thing shoukl be done, is not to will to 
do it, so likewise to will to do it, is yei not to do it To will 
is an act, and not a judgment ; but it is an act altogether in* 
ternal. It is evident that this act is not an action properly so 
called ; in order to arrive at action, it is necessary to pass 
from the internal sphere of the will, to the sphere of the ex- 
ternal world, wherein the action is definitively accomplished 
which you first conceived, deliberated on and preferred, and 
then willed that it should be executed. If there were jao ex- 
ternal world, there would be no completed action ; and not 
only is it necessary that there should be an external world, 
but also that the power of willing should be connected with 
another power, a physical power, which serves as an instru* 
ment, and by which it can attain the external world. Sup- 
pose that the will was not united with an organization, there 
would no longer be any bridge between the will and the ex* 
ternal world ; and no external action would be possible. The 
physical power, necessary to action, is the organization ; it is ad- 
mitted that the muscular system is the special instrument of the 
will. Take away the muscular system, and there is no more 
effort possible, consequently no more locomotion and move- 
ment possible, and therefore no more external action 
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Thus, to resume what has been said, the total action, which 
we were to analyze, resolves itself into three elements perfectly 
distinct ; 1, the intellectual element, which is composed of the 
knowledge of the motives for and against, of deliberation, of 
preference, of choice ; 2, the voluntary element, which con- 
sists in an internal act, namely the resolution, the determina- 
tion to do it ; 3, the physical element, or external action. 

If these three elements exhaust the action, that is to say, 
the phenomenon in which we have recognized the character 
of liberty in opposition to the phenomena of intelligence and 
sensation, — the question now to be decided is, precisely in 
which of these three elements liberty is to be found, that is, 
the power of doing with the consciousness of being able not to 
do. Does this power of doing,, while conscious of the power 
not to do, belong to the first element, the intellectual element of 
the free action ? It does not ; for it is not at the will of a man 
to judge that such or such a motive is preferable to another'; 
we are not master of our preferences, we judge in this respect 
according to our intellectual nature, which has its necessary 
laws, without having the consciousness of being able to judge 
otherwise, and even with the consciousness of not being able 
to judge otherwise than we do. It is not then in this element 
that we are to look for liberty ; still less is it in the third ele- 
ment, in the physical action ; for this action supposes an ex- 
ternal world, an organization corresponding to it, and, in this 
organization, a muscular system, sound and suitable, without 
which the physical action is impossible. When we accom- 
plish it, we are conscious of acting, but under the condition of 
a theatre of which we have not the disposal, and of instru- 
inents, of which we have but an imperfect disposal, which 
we can neither replace, if they escape us, and they may do 
so every moment, nor repair, if they are out of order and un- 
faithful, as is oflen the case, and which are subject to laws 
peculiar to themselves over which we have no power and 
which we scarcely even know ; whence it follows, that we do 
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not act here with the consciousness of being able to do the 
contrary of what we do. Liberty, then, is no more to b^ found 
in the third, than in the first element. It can then only be m 
the second ; and there in fact we find it. 

Neglect the first and the third element, the judgment and 
the physical action, and let the second element, the willing, 
Subsist by itself, analysis discovers in this single dement two 
terms, namely, a special act of willing, and the power of will- 
ing, which is within us, and to which we refer the special act 
That act is an effect in relation to the power of willing which 
is its cause ; and this cause, in order to produce its efiect, has 
need of no other theatre, and no other instrument, than itself. 
It produces it directly, without anything intermediate, and 
without condition ; continues and consummates ; or suspends 
and modifies ; creates it, or annihilates it entirely ; and at the 
moment it exerts itself in any special act, we are conscious 
that it might exert itself in a special act totally contrary, with* 
out any obstacle, without being thereby exhausted ; so that 
after having changed its acts a hundred times, the faculty re- 
mains integrally the same, inexhaustible and identical, amidst 
the perpetual variety of its applications, being always able to 
do what it does not do, and able not to do what it does. Here, 
then, in all its plenitude, is the characteristic of liberty. 

If the whole outward world were wanting to the will, yet 
if the organization and thp muscular system existed, the will 
could still produce muscular effort, and consequently a sensi- 
blcj fact, even though this fact would not pass beyond the 
limits of the organization. This M. De Biran has perfectly 
established.* He regarded the phenomenon of muscular ef- 
fort as the type of causality, of the will and of freedom. But 
while I readily agree with him, in regarding the muscular efibrt 
and the consciousness of this effort and the sensation which 
accompanies it, as the most eminent and most easily appre- 
ciable type of our causative po^er, voluntary and free, I say 

•See Chapter IV. 
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Still, that it is but an external and derivative type, and not 
the primitive and essential type ; otherwise, M. de Biran would 
be obliged to carry his theory to the extreme of asserting that 
where there is absence or paralysis of the muscles, there can 
be no causation, voliticm, or active and free phenomenon. 
Now, I maintain to the contrary ; I maintain that if the ex- 
ternal world be removed, and the muscular and locomotive 
system taken away ; yet, if there remained to man, along 
with an organization purely nervous, an intelligence capable 
of conceiving motives, of deliberating, of preferring and choos- 
ing, there would remain to him the power of willing, which 
might still exert itself in special acts, by volitions, in which 
the proper causality and the liberty of the will would still mani- 
fest itself, although these effects, these free volitions, would 
joever pass beyond the internal world of the will, and would 
have no reaction on the organization through a muscular sys- 
tem, and would produce no phenomena of muscular effort — 
phenomena, which without doubt, are internal in reference 
to the external world, but which are themselves external in 
reference to the will. Thus, suppose 1 will to move my arm, 
without being able to do it through defect of the muscles ; 
there is still in this fact : 1, the act of willing to move my 
arm, a special volition ; 2, the general power of willing, which 
is the direct cause of this volition ; there would, then, in such 
a ca$e, be an efiect and a cause ; there would be consciousness 
of this efiect and cause, of a casual act, of an internal causative 
force, supreme in its own world, in the world of willing ; even 
though it might be absolutely unable to pass to the external, 
action, because the muscular system was defective. 

The theory of M. de Biran, then, takes the free act only in 
its external manifestation and not in its foundation, in a re« 
inarkable fact undoubtedly, but which itself supposes an an- 
tecedent, namely the profound and intimate fact of willing 
with its immediate and proper effect. Here in mv judgment, 
is the primitive type of freedom ^ — and this is the gonclnsion 
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to which this analysis brings us — an analysis toalong, perhaps 
for its place, and too brieV in itself not to be still very gross. 
When, in an action, we are seeking for that which constitutes 
its freedonr), we may be deceived in two ways : 

Either it may be sought in what I have called the inteHec* 
tual element of the action, the knowledge of motives^ delibera- 
tion, preference, choice, — and then it cannot be found ; for It 
is evident that the different motives for or against, apply to 
and govern the intellect, which is not free to judge indifierently 
this or the opposite. They who seek for it thus, do not -find 
liberty in the intellectual part of action ; they decide therefore 
that there is no liberty. Undoubtedly it is not where they 
seek it, but it may be elsewhere ; such is the first way of fall* 
ing into error. 

Or, they seek for liberty in the^ physical element of the action ; 
and they do not find it there, at least not constantly, for every 
action is not the reflection of a volition ; and they are tempted 
to conclude that liberty is but an accident, which sometimes 
exists, but three quarters of the time has no existence, and 
which is dependent on physical conditions, either external or 
internal. They see there no token of the proper and funda- 
mental power of human nature. 

Now if we wish to refer to their most general causes these 
two sorts of errors, that is, if we wish to consider them in re* 
ference to scientific method, we may say that they consist, 
the first, in looking for the phenomenon of liberty in the ante- 
cedent of it, namely, in the intellectual fact which always pre- 
cedes the free act of the will, but which does not engender and 
contain it as the cause engenders and contains the effect ; the 
second, in looking for the phenomenon of liberty, not in the 
antecedent, but in the consequent, so to say, of the phenome- 
non, in the sensible fact which sometimes (but not always) 
follows willing, but which does not include it, except as bor- 
rowed from another source. This brings us back to the gen- 
eral source of all the errors of Locke : the confusion of an 
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idea with that which precedes or that which follows it. Yoa 
have seen this in regard to space, to time, the infinite, sub- 
stance, cause, good and evti ; and you may now see it in re- 
gard to the theory of Liberty. 

Locke begins (Book II. ch. XXI. Of Potoer, § 5) by di- 
viding all the phenomena of consciousness, not into three 
classes, but into two, the understanding and the will, a divi- 
sion ra4ically false and contrary to facts. 

Then follows a classification of actions : 

" All the actions that we have any idea of, reduce them- 
selves to two, namely, thinking and motion.'' Ibid, § 8. 
Sometimes in Locke, the will includes both these actions, 
sometimes it applies only to motion. 

'^ This power which the mind has to order the considera- 
tion of any idiea or the forbearing to consider it ; or to pre- 
fer the motion of any part of the body to its rest, and vice 
vervain any particular instance, is that which we call the will. 
The actual exercise of th§it power, by directing any particu- 
lar action, or its forbearance, is that which we call volition or 
willing." Ibid, § 5. 

Here you perceive, the will is made to apply to acts of tb« 
understanding as well as the motions of the body. In the fol- 
lowing passage, on the contrary, it is applied only to the lat- 
ter : *'^ Volition, it is plain, b an act of the mind knowingly 
exerting that dominion it takes itself to have over any part of 
the man, by employing it in, or withholding it firom, any par- 
ticular action.'' Ibid, § 15. 

The theory of the will, in Locke, appears, then, as fluctu- 
ating and inconsistent as the other theories which have been 
exhibited. As to the rest on both hands there is equal error. 
Does Locke seek for the will in tlie understanding ? It is 
clear he cannot find it there ; for liberty is not and cannot be 
found in the operations of thought : and Locke is here de- 
ceived by confounding a phenomenon with that which pre- 
cedes it, and does not inolude it. — Again : does Locke wish 
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to understand, by will, merely the faculty of moving bki body ? 
It 18 clear likewise that he will not find freedom in that faculty ; 
for, as you know, our physical power is limited on all hands, 
and we have not always the control of it with the cpnscion^- 
ness of power to do the contrary of what we actually do ; and 
here Locke is deceived by confounding the internal phenome- 
non of volition with the external phenomenon of motion which 
sometimes follows the volition, but which is not the >roUtioii 
itself. This however, mixed up with many inconsistencies, is 
the predominant theory of Locke, a theory, which, like that of 
M. .de Biran, but with less profoundness, concentrates the will 
into one of its applications, visible external action. If the will 
is only the power of motion, it is not always and essentially 
free. This is the positive conclusion of Locke : 

Ibid, § 14. '^ Liberty belongs not to the wW, — If this be 
so (as I imagine it is) I leave it to be considered, whether it 
may not help to put an end to that long agitated, and I think 
unreasonable, because unintelligible .question, namely : whether 
matins will be free or no, The question itself is alto- 
gether improper ; and it is as insignificant to ask whether 
man^s vnll be free, as to ask, whether his sleep be swif^, or 
his virtue square ." 

§ 10. " Our idea of liberty reaches as far as that power [of 
doing or forbearing to do], and no farther. For wherever 
restraint comes in to check that power, or compulsion takes 
away that indifferency of ability on either side to act, or to 
forbear acting ; there, liberty, and our notion of it, presently 
. cease." 
V; ' Now, as it is unquestionable that a thousand obstacles op- 
\ pose, or may perpetually oppose, our power of acting (evi- 
dently here by him meant physical), it follows that there is 
sometimes liberty and sometimes not ; and even when it ex- 
ists, it exists only by the concurrence of external circumstan- 
ces which might have prevented it. To explain liberty in 
this way, is to destroy it. Liberty is not and cannot be, nei- 
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ther in the faculty of thinking, nor in that of [outward] action, 
since they are suhject to necessary laws and conditions. Bui 
Liberty exists in the pure power of Willing, which is always 
accompanied by the consciousness of the power to will (I do 
not say power to think, or power to act, but power to wUl) 
the contrary of what it wills. Locke has then destroyed 
liberty by denying it to the will, and. seeking for it either in 
the thinking faculty, or in the power of outward motion. 
He destroys it, and he thinks he has even destroyed the ques* 
tion concerning liberty. But the belief of the human race 
protests against the annihilation of liberty, and the whole his- 
tory of philosophy Protests against the annihilation of the 
question concerning it.* 

* [^ Doctrine concerning the Will ar\d Freedom. In the discussion of 
the subject of liberty in the foregoing chapter, Cousin presumes the 
Freedom of the Will, in opposition to the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity, as maintained by many English and American philoso- 
phers and theologians. This is obvious throughout, and particularly 
from his definition of liberty, as referring to "those acts which we 
perform with the consciousness of doing them, and of being able not 
to do them," at the same time. — By this, he obviously does not mean 
to assert — and he does not think it necessary to say that he does not 
— ^that this consciousness always and necessarily accompanies the act 
of the will at the moment of its performance ; because we may some- 
times not reflect at all about it. But that such a conviction is in- 
separable from every free act, is apparent to every one who will tt- 
flectf that is, observe his consciousness. 

It may he doubted whether Cousin has rightly taken np Locke on 
one part of this subject. Though the system of Locke involves the 
necessarian scheme of the will, and in strict logical consistency re- 
salts in the destruction of freedom; yet Locke's denial of freedom to 
the will, can in 4)ropriety be made only a verbal question : for what 
he denies to the wiUf he expressly attributes to man. Noihrng^ 
therefore, in regard to the question concerning Liberty and Necessi- 
ty, in the ordinary sense of these terms, can be argued from the. dis- 
tinction made by Locke. The proper question is, whether that kind 
of liberty which Locke attributes to man — and not to his will — is 
Necessarianism or Self-determination. 

It may be doubted, also, Whether the process of yolaBtar}iaeti<Mi, 

28 
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1 now pass to another point, the theoiy of the nature of the 
soul. * 

It has been shown (ch. III.) that it is impossible to know 
any phenomenon of consciousness, the phenomenon of sensa- 



as described by Cousin, be sufficiently general to include all 
whether, in every instance y there is such a process of deliberation, pre- 
ference, and choice, as he describes to be the condition and antece- 
dent of the pure act of willing. This, however, will invalidate neither 
the general conclusion that liberty is to be soughtforin the Will, and 
not in the Sense nor in the Intellect, nor in his subsequent reason- 
ing ; because the act of willing, to wh'ich liberty will not be denied, 
if it is allowed or pretended anywhere, is an element-of universal con- 
sciousness in the complex process of action ; whether the limits 
where necessity ceases and liberty begins, be made a little too broad 
or too narrow ; and of course those who make the whole complex 
process necessary, cannot quarrel with the concession that a part is so. 
The great question on this subject doubtless is, whether the will, 
in all its particular volitions, is necessarily determined by causes 
from without : — whether the will, in its acts, is subjected to the law 
of necessity, equally with the phenomena of the outward world. This 
is the only question of material importance. If this be not the ques- 
tion, then there is nothing in question worth contending about. Those 
who hold the freedom of the will, in opposition to the necessarian 
scheme, maintain that the will is itself the efficient cause of its own 
volitions ; that it is not determined by any necessity ab extra ; that 
is not subjected to the mechanism of cause and effi^ct. They hold ao 
essential difference between Nature and Spirit — and that this differ- 
ence and that the former is, and the latter is not, subjected to the law 
of necessity. They hold Freedom and Necessity to be incompatible 
— exclusive of each other ; that the Necessarian doctrine destroys the 
diffisrence in kind, between Nature and Spirit, between Freedom and 
Mechanism. They regard Freedom as the essential • attribute and 
characteristic of the Will, and hold that the very idea of Freedom, 
both in itself, and as the principle of personality and the foundation 
of moral responsibility, excludes any such necessary determination as 
is maintained by the necessarians. They hold that the will is a Law 
to itself, and not subjected to a Law out of itself. Like other pow- 
ers, however, conditions of its action are requisite. These conditioni 
are what is commonly included in the word motives. Motives are 
the oc^ion, the condition of volitions, but not the cause of them. 
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tion, or of volition, or of intelligence, without instantly referring 
these phenomena to a subject one and identical, which is self, 

The whole necessarian scheme is grounded upon the assumption 
that the will is not a law to itself, but is subjected, equally with exter- 
na] nature, to a law out of itself. The whole necessari^ui argument 
proceeds upon the confusion of the conditions of volitions with its 
cause — upon the assumption that motives stand to volition in the re- 
lation of cause to effect; and involves the old sophism : quod hoc, er*' 
go, propter hoc. Now motives may be allowed to be the universal 
and necessary condition of all special determinations of the will, that 
IB, of all particular volitions; and yet it would by no means therefore 
follow that those volitions are necessarily determined, produced, 
caused by the motives. Though man never acts without motives, it 
would not necessarily follow that his actions are caused by motives ; 
for the motives may be simply the occasion and condition of his voli- 
tions ; and it would remain to be proved that they are anything more. 
Unless they do this, necessarians beg the very thing in question, 
which is, not whether there is a constant and necessary co-presence 
of motives whenever a particular volition is so and not otherwise, but 
whether these motives stand in a relation of a cause to the volition 
being so and not otherwise, or only in the relation of a condition to 
the acting of the will, while the will of itself, as an efEcient power 
and the principle and cause of its own volitions, determines the. par- 
ticular volition 80 and not otherwise. In an exhausted receiver, a 
guinea and a feather will fall through an equal space in the same 
time ; but it would be absurd, in strict, language, to call the exhaus- 
tion of the air the cause of the phenomenon : it is only the occasion, 
and condition, while the cause is gravitation. 

In this viev/, the celebrated axiom of Edwards, ^* that the will is as 
the graetest apparent good," if it be taken to mean anything more (as 
be unquestionably did take it) than that motives are the condition of 
volition, is reduced to the flat truism^ that the will is as the will is. 

In regard to the objections brought against the doctrine of Free- 
dom, a few words may be oflered. 

The doctrine is said to involve the position, that men act without 
motives. This objection is already sufficiently disposed of. It is no 
more a part of the doctrine of Liberty than of Necessity. To pretend 
that man acts or wills' without motive or reason, would be a contra- 
diction ; it would be to confound the human will with the animal 
instinct, where, reason being wanting, the will is merged in a higher 
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tbe I ; and likewise, that we cannot ktiow the external piie- 
DomeDa of resistance, solidity, fi^re, color, smelH taste, etc, 



laWy of which it is an organ, instramentyor manifestation >— or rather 
wheie there is no will, in any proper sense of tlie word. That men 
act from reasons with a motive, is fully asserted, it is only denied 
that these motives are the necessary causes of yolition. — it is very 
true, that there are eases in which the maxim, slat voluntas jnro rc> 
HotUf holds good ; that is, in the absence of other motives, the will 
decides for the sake of deciding. If a purse is filled with pieces of 

I 

gold, and it is offered to me upon condition of saying eorrectly 
whether the number of pieces be equal or unequal, and I say equalf 
it may be solely because 1 will to say so ; that is all tlie reason 1 can 
give. It is very much my interest to say something ; bat no interest 
may determine me to say equal, rather .than unequal ; and this very 
consideration of the absence of motives, may be sufficient to consti- 
titte the condition, or previous deliberation, required in order to tbe 
ezereise of the free will. The presence of motives is fhUy admitted, 
as the condition of volition. 

It is also objected, that as every event must have a eause^ tf tnotives 
are not the cause of volitions, we have pkenomtna without a cause. — 
Not to advert here to any higher considerations which might vacate 
tbe objection, it is sufficient to reply, that tbe consequence by no 
means follows. For it may be said the will itself is the cause. The 
will is a faculty or power of acting, limited indeed, and conditioned ; 
but within its limits, and when its conditions are supplied, capable of 
acting, of determining itself in a special direction, that is, of origina- 
ting particular volitions : and therefore as truly a cause as God or a 
physical efficient. The will is a general power or faculty of acting, 
that is, of willing. Volitions are special actual exertions of this power, 
particular actual determinations of it. The latter are the effect, the 
former is their sole principle and oause. In this view, Edwards's 
famous reductio ad absurdum falls to pieces. His argument is, that if 
a given volition be not determined by motives as its cause, it roust be 
without a cause ; or else it must be determined hj a. previous volition, 
and that by another, and so on, ad infinitum. But deny his inference ; 
lay your finger upon the given volition, or upon any one in the series, 
and call upon him to prove that the general faculty of willing is not 
a power adequate to the direct production of the given volition, — and 
his reduction is at an end, at all events, stopped, till he fulfif the 
demand. 
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without judging that they are not phenomena in the air, but 
phenomena which pertain to something real, which is solid, 

But what, afler all, is this pretended denial of causation charged 
upon the doctrine of free will ? So entirely the reverse of the fact, 
is the assumption made in the objection, that without the very free- 
dom which necessarians deny, there would be for us no such concep- 
tion as that of causation. It is in tlie exertion of this free will that 
the idea of a cause is given us. It is precisely because the free agent 
determines himself, and is not determined, that he really produces an 
effect; and in the consciousness of this, he finds the primitive idea 
of cause. 

There is another objection made in the interest of theology, and 
which at the present day, attaches many to the doctrine of necessity 
tlicU the doctrine of liberty contradicts divine prescience and certainty in 
t/ie moral government of the world. 

This objection is as old as Cicero, to go no further back, and may be 
well enough presented in his words : ** If the will is free, then Fate 
does not rule everything ; if Fate does not rule everything, then the 
order of all causes is not certain, and the order of things is no longer 
certain in the prescience of God ; if the order of things is not certain 
in the prescience of God, then things will not lake place as he foresees 
them; and if things do not take place as he foresees them, there is in 
God no foreknowledge." St. Acgustink may Bupply the answer: 
" Although the order of causes be certain to God, it does not follow 
that nothing depends upon our'will ; for our wills themselves are in 
the order of causes which are certain to God, and which he foresees, 
because men's wills are also the causes of their actions ; so tliat he 
who has foreseen all causes, has also foreseen our wills which are 
the causes of our actions," (De Civitatc Dei, V. 9.) " If God foresees 
our will," says the same writer in another place, (De libera arhitrio^ 
lib. iii. c. 3,) *' as it is certain that he foresees it, there will therefore 
be the will ; and there cannot be a will if it is not free ; therefore this 
liberty is foreseen by God. Hence, his prescience does not destroy 
roy liberty." The answer is certainly as good as the objection. 

In short, as the knowledge which we have of present things, so &v 
forth ad knowledge, imposes no necessity upon them, although it is 
certain that they are taking place as we see them ; so the prescience 
of God, which sees the future as the prestnt, imposes no necessity 
npoft future events or actions, although they will certainly take place 
M hit ibresaw them.— Tr.] 

28» 
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figured, colored, etc. On the other hand, if you did not 
know any of the phenomena of consciousness, you would 
never have the least idea of the subject of these phenomena ; 
and if you did not know the external phenomena of resistance, 
figure, color, etc., you would never have any idea of a sub- 
ject of these phenomena. These characteristics or attributes, 
are, then, for you, the only signs or tokens of the nature of 
the subjects of these phenomena, whether they are phenome- 
na of consciousness, or external phenomena. In examining 
the phenomena which fall under the senses, we find impor- 
tant differences between them, which it is useless to insist up- 
on here, and which establish the distinction of primary and 
secondary qualities. Among the primary qualities, and in the 
first rank, is solidity, which is given in the sensation of re- 
sistance, and inevitably accompanied by that of form, etc 
On the contrary, when you examine the phenomena of con- 
sciousness, you do not find in them this characteristic of re- 
I sistance, of solidity, form, etc. ; and you could no more speak 
I of the phenomena of your consciousness as having figure, so- 
. lidity, resistance, than as having secondary qualities equally 
foreign to them, color, taste, sound, smell. Now, as the sub- 
ject is for us nothing but the aggregate of the phenomena 
which reveal it to us, with the addition of the idea of its own 
existence so far forth as the subject of the inherence of these 
qualities ; it follows that, under phenomena marked with dis- 
similar characteristics, and altogether foreign to each other, 
the human mind conceives their subjects dissimilar and of dif- 
ferent kind. Thus, as solidity and figure have nothing in com- 
mon with the phenomena of sensation, of thought and of will ; 
as every solid is for us extended and necessarily located by 
us in space, while our thoughts, our volitions, and our sensa- 
tions, are for us unextended and cannot be conceived and lo- 
cated in space, but only in time ; the human mind concludes 
I with perfect strictness that the su^ect of the external phe- 
' nomena has the character of the former, and that the subfect 
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of the phenomena of consciousness has the same character 
with the latter, that the one is solid and extended, the other? 
neither solid nor extended. In fine, as that which is solid andi 
extended is divisible, and as that which is not solid nor exi 
tended, is indivisible, divisibility is therefore attributed to th^ 
solid and extended subject, and indivisibility, that is, simplicity, 
is attributed to the subject which is not, solid nor extended. 
Who of us, in fact, does not believe himself a being indivisi- 
ble and simple, one and identical, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow ? Now, then, the word. Body, Matter, sig- 
nifies nothing else than the subject of those external phenom- 
ena, of which the most remarkable are form, extension, solidi- \ 
ty, divisibility. The word Spirit, Soul, signifies nothing 
else than the subject of those phenomena of consciousness, 
thought, volition, sensation, phenomena simple, unextended, 
not solid, etc See the whole idea of spirit, and the whole 
idea of Matter. There is nothing more under the idea of 
matter, than that of an aggregate of sensible qualities, with 
the addition of a subject of the inherence of those qualities ; 
there is nothing more under the idea of spirit, than that of 
an aggregate of the phenomena of consciousness, with the 
addition of that of the existence of a subject in which those 
phenomena co-exist. You see, then, the whole of what is 
requisite in order to identify matter with mind, or mind with 
matter; it is necessary to pretend that sensation, thought, vo- 
lition, are reducible, in the last analysis, to solidity, exten* \ 
sion, figure, divisibility, etc. ; or that solidity, extension, figure, 
etc., are reducible to sensation, thought, will. [And accord- 
ing to the starting-point of the reduction, and its direction, 
are the two opposite systematic results.] In the view of 
Spiritualism, there will be but one substance, namely. Spirit, 
because there is but one single general phenomenon, namely, 
consciousness. In the view of Materialism, there will be but 
one substance, namely, Matter, because there is but one single 
fundamental phenomenon, namely, solidity or extension. 
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These are the two great systems ; they have each their part 
of truth and their part of error, which it is not my purpose now 
to determine. I wish only to state the fact, that Locke inclines 
more to the one than the other, and tliat he is almost led to 
derive thought from extension, and consequently to make the 
mind a modification of matter. It is true, Liocke is far from 
\ explaining himself clei^ly or decisively on this point ; but he 
advances the notion that it might not be impossible that mat- 
ter, besides the phenomenon of extension, by a certain dispo- 
sition and arrangement of its particles, should produce also 
the phenomenon of thought. He does not say that the soul 
is material, but that it might very well be so. 

See this important passage, B. IV. ch. III. § 6 : " We have 
the ideas of mailer and of thinkings but possibly shall never 
be able to know, whether any mere material being thinks, or 
no ; it being impossible for us, by the contemplation of our 
own ideas without relation, to discover, whether omnipotency 
has not given to some systems of matter fitly disposed, a pow- 
er to perceive and think, or else joined and fitted to matter so 
disposed, a thinking immaterial substance. What cer- 
tainty of knowledge can any one have that some perceptions, 
such as pleasure and pain, should not be in some bodies them- 
selves aAer a certain manner modified, as well as tliat they 
should be in an immaterial substance, upon the motion ,of 
the parts of the body ?" 

Locke therefore declares that, apart from revelation, and 
within the limits of reason alone, he is not certain that the 
soul may not be material. Now you conceive that if the soul 
is not immaterial, it runs some risk of not being immortal ; 
for, if the phenomenon of thought and consciousness are noth- 
ing but the result of the combination of material particles, 
extended and divisible, the dissolution of this organizatkni 
may well involve that of thought and the soul. Locke replies 
that this consequence is not to be feared ; for, material ornot, 
revekuion guarantees the immortality of the soul. ^Aod 
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therefore," says he, (ibid.) " it is not of such mighty necessity 
to determine one way or the 'other, as some over-zealous for 
or against the immateriality of the soul, have been forward 
to make the world believe." And when his adversaries in- 
sist, when Bishop Still ingfleet objects, that ^^ it takes off very 
much from the evidence of immortality, to make it depend 
wholly upon God^s giving that of which it is not ca(>able in 
its own nature," Locke is ready to cry out upon him as a 
blasphemer ; " that is to say, says he, it is not as credible 
upon divine revelation, that a material substance should be 
immortal, as an immaterial ; or which is all one, God is not 
equally to be believed when he declared it, because the im- 
mortality of a material substance cannot be demonstrated 
from natural reason." Again : " any one's not being able to 
demonstrate the soul to be immortal, takes not off from the 
evidence of its immortality, if God has revealed it ; because 
the veracity of God is a demonstration of the truth of what 
he has revealed, and the want of another demonstration of a 
proposition, that is demonstratively true, takes not off from the 
evidence of it." And he goes on to say that his system is the 
only Christian system. Certainly I believe no such thing : 
but without descending to this ground, which is not ours, no- 
tice the consequence involved in such a system. If the im- 
materiality of the soul is very doubtful and indifferent, and 
if the immortality of the soul, in itself equally doubtful as its 
immateri^ality, is grounded Solely upon the promise of God, 
who is to be believed upon his word, that is, the Christian 
Revelation ; it follows that whoever has not the happiness to be 
enlightened, as Locke was, by the rays^f the Christian Rev- 
elation, and who has no other resource than that of his own 
reason, can legitimately believe neither in the immateriality 
nor the immortaltiy of the soul ; and this is to condemn the 
entire human race to materialism, previous to Christianity, and 
more than half of humanity, since then. But facts repel 
this sad consequence ; facts attest that reason, so feeble ne- 
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cording to Locke, has sufficed to establish, and still suffices to 
establish the two-fold conviction of the indroateriality and im- 
mortality' of the soul. The universal and perpetual revela- 
tion of Reason, (the light of the word wkich lightelh every 
man thai cometh into the worlds) more or less vivid, more 
or less pure, has everywhere preceded, prepared for, or sup- 
plied the place of that [special revelation] which in the designs 
of Providence, and in the progress of humanity, has come to 
establish, extend, and complete the former. Finally, I wish 
you to notice that it is* the father of the Sensual school of the 
eighteenth century, who here announces himself in opposi* 
tion to reason, and substitutes theology in place of philosophy, 
and, as to the rest, with perfect loyalty, for he firmly believed 
in revelation and in Christianity which establish and save the 
immateriality, or at least the immortality of the soul. Hereaf- 
ter* we shall see what became of these two great truths in 
the hands of the successors of Locke, who, af\er his example, 
declare reason in respect to these subjects feeble and incompe- 
tent, and like him refer them to faith, to revelation, to theolo- 
gy, some believing and some disbelieving the authority they 
invoke. 

I have proved, I think, that Locke, in seeking for liberty 
where it could not be found, in the power of motion, has, in 
the midst of many contradictions put philosophy upon the 
route to fatalism. I have shown likewise that, without affirm- 
ing the soul to be material and perishable, he at least says 
that revelation alone can give us any certainty of it ; and he 
has consequently put philosophy, properly speaking, upon the 
road to materialism. Now I am happy to declare that Locke 
has not the least in the world put philosophy upon the road to 

* [Alluding to future lectures which it was the intention of Cousin 
to have given, but which have never been given, designed to exhibit 
the history and progress of of the Sensual school, with a critical ex- 
amination of the principal successors of Locke, — Tr>] 
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atheism. Locke, not only as a Christian, but as a philosopher, 
admits and proclaims the existence of God, and has given ^x* 
cellenl natural proofs of it ; but it is important to put you fully 
in possession of the particular character of these proofs, which 
are likewise in keeping with the general system of Locke. 

There are various and different proofs of the existence of 
God. The gratifying result of my studies in this respect, is, 
that these various proofs have different degrees of strictness in 
their form, but that they all have a foundation of truth, which 
needs simply to be disengaged and put in clear light in order 
to give them an incontrovertible authority. Everything leads 
us to God ; there is no bad way of arriving thither ; we may 
go in different ways. In general, all the proofs of every sort 
of the existence of God, are comprehended under two great 
classes, namely : proofs a posteriori^ and proofs a priori. 
Either I give myself, aided by my senses and consciousness^ 
to the observation and study of the external world and of my 
own existence ; and simply by a knowledge, more or less pro- 
found and extended, of nature and myself, after sufficient ob- 
servations, and inductions founded upon them, I arrive at the 
kn9wledge of God, who made man and the world. This is call- 
ed the demonstration a posteriori^ of the existence of God. — - 
Or, I may neglect the external world, and fall back upon my- 
self, in the entirely interior world of consciousness ; and even 
there, without engaging in the study of its numerous phenom- 
ena, I may derive at once from reason an idea, a single idea, 
which, without the aid of experience, in the hands of that same 
reason, becomes the basis of a demonstration of the existence 
of God. This is called the demonstration a priori* 

Look for example, at the most celebrated proof a priori^ 
and which includes nearly all the others of this kind. When 
we fall back upon ourselves, the first glance which we bestow 
upon the phenomena of consciousness discovers to us this 
striking and incontestable characteristic, that they begin, and 
intermit, renew themselves, and cease, have their different de- 
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grees of intensity and energy, are marked with the qualities 
of more and less ; in a word they are imperfect, limited, finite. 
Now this characteristic of finite cannot, as we have seen 
(ch. III.) be given us, without the reason entering into exer- 
cise, and passing instantly this judgment : that there is some- 
thing infinite, if there is anything finite. If you have not 
studied external nature, yet consciousness would suffice to give 
you the idea of the finite, and consequently the reason would 
have a sufficient basis for developing itself and suggesting the 
idea of the infinite. The idea of the infinite opposed to the idee 
of the finite, is nothing less than the idea of perfection opposed 
to the idea of imperfection. What in fact is consciousness for 
us, but the sentiment of our imperfection and our weakness ? 
I do not dispose of my sensations ; they come and go at their 
will ; they appear and disappear, often without my being able 
to retain or repel them. Nor do I control my judgments ; they 
are subject to laws I have pever made. I have the direction 
of my will, it is true, but frequently it results only in internal 
acts, without being able to pass into external actions ; and 
sleep) and lethargy, and delirium, suspend it. On every 
hand, the finite and imperfect appear in mc. But I cannot 
have the idea of the finite and imperfect, without having the 
idea of the perfect and infinite. These two ideas are logical 
correlatives ; and in the order of their acquisition, that of finite 
and imperfect precedes the other, but it scarcely precedes it 
It is not possible for the reason, as soon as consciousness fur- 
nishes the mind with the idea of the finite and imperfect, not 
to conceive the idea of the infinite and perfect. 

Now, the infinite and the perfect, is God himself. It is 
enough therefore for you to have the idea of the imperfect 
and finite, in order to have the idea of the perfect and the in- 
finite, that is to say, of God, whether you do or do not call it 
by that name, whether you know how to express in words the 
convictions of your intelligence, or whether, through defect of 
language and analysis, they remain obscure and indistinct in 



the depths of your soiil. Once more, then, I say : do nbt go . 
to consult the itavage, the child, or the idiot, to know whethei^ 
they have the idea of God ; ask them, or rather^ without ask- 
ing them anything, ascertain if they have the idea of the im^ 
perfect and the finite ; and if they haVe it, and ttiey camiot 
but have it if they have the least perception, be sure that they 
have an obscure and confused idea of something infinite and 
perfect ; be sure that what they discern of themselves and of 
the world, does not suffice them, and that they at once hum- 
ble and exalt themselves in a deep felt faith in the existence 
of something infihite aiid perfect, that is to say, of God. The 
word may be wanting among them, because the idea is not 
yet clear and distinct ; but no less does it exist within the folds 
of the opening intelligence, and the philosophic observer 
easily discovers it there. 

The infinite and the perfect are given you along with the 
ichperfect aiid the finite ; and the finite and the imperfect ar6 
given you immediately by your consciousness, as soon as theine 
are under thi^ eye of consciousness any phenomena. The ideA 
of the finite and imperfect, being, then, primitive, the cotrela- 
tive idea Of the infinite and perfect, and consequently^ of Gbd, 
is also primitive. 

The idea of God is a primitive idea ; but from whence 
comes this idea ? Is it a creature of your imagination, an 
illusion, a chimera ? You can imagine a gorgon, a centaur, 
and you can imagine them not to exist ; but is it in your pow- 
er, when the finite and the imperfect are given, to conceive or 
not to conceive, the infinite and perfect ? No : the one being 
given, the other is also given, and necessarily given. It is not 
then a chimera ; it is the necessary product of reason ; there- 
fore it is a legitimate product. Either, you must reniounce 
your reason ; and then we will talk no more neither of reason, 
nor of ti\ith, nor of knowledge, nor of philosophy ; or, you 
must admit the authority of reason, and • admit it in regard to 
thb subject, as well as in regard to other subjectSi 

29 
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In fine, you see where I wish to come : the rimple fact, of 
the conception of God by the reason, the simple idea of God, 
the simple possibility of the exbtence of Grod, implies the cer- 
tainty and necessity of the existence of €rod.* 

Such, nearly, is that celebrated demonstration a jpriorl, of 
the existence of God, that is, the proof independently of ex- 
perience. Now look at the proof a posteriori; a few words 
will be enough to put you in possession of it ; it explains 

itself. 

This proof consists in arriving at God solely by an induction 
founded on experience, and on observation more or less ex- 
tended. Instead of closing your senses, and opening only 
your consciousness, you open your senses, and close up more 
or less your consciousness, in order to survey everywhere 
nature and the vast world which surrounds you ; and by a 
contemplation, more or less profound, by studies, more or less 
intelligent, you become penetrated with the beauty, the order, 
the intelligence, the skill, the perfection diffused through the 
universe : and as the cause must, at least, be equal to the ef- 
fect, you reason from Nature to its Author ; from the exist- 
ence and perfection of the one, you conclude the existence 
and perfection of the other. 

* [This agreement is not, in its conclusion, unfolded with the 
usual fullness of Cousin. The point of the argument, as I apprehend 
his meaning, is, that as in the human consciousness, there is, for tht 
understanding, the notion of finite and imperfect existence, accompa- 
nied hy an invincible conviction of a reality corresponding ; bo like- 
wise, there is in human consciousness, for the reason, the idea of in 
infinite and perfect being, of God, accompanied likewise with an in- 
vincible conviction of a reality corresponding to the idea; — and that 
the human mind is as necessarily determined to a belief in the latter 
as in the former — that is to say, if we determine that the necessary 
action of our faculties is a trustworthy ground of belief in one case, 
it is so in the other. At all events, it seems tome, that the existence 
of God needs as little to be proved as the existence of the world. — 
God has written the truth deep and inefiacibly in the heart of uni- 
versal humanity. — Tr.] 
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These two proofs,! repeat, are good ; and instead of choos- 
ing between them, we ought to do as the human mind does, 
employ them both. In fact, they are so little exclusive of 
each other, that they each Contain something of the other. 
The argument a priori^ for example, supposes an element a 
posteriori^ a datum of observation and experience, for, al- 
though the idea of the infinite, of the perfect, of unity, of the 
absolute, conducts directly to God, and although this idea is 
given hy reason and not by experience, yet it is hot given in- 
dependently of all experience, [is not given vntJiout experience 
as its occasion and condition,] since reason would never give 
us this idea without the simultaneous, or anterior idea of 
the finite, the imperfect, of variety, of the contingent, which 
is derived from experience ; only in this case, the experimental 
datum is rather internal than external, it is borrowed from the 
consciousness, and not from the senses ; though it is still true, 
that every phenomenon of consciousness supposes a sensitive 
phenomenon, simultaneous or anterior. An element a pos^ 
' teriori intervenes, then, as the condition of the demonstra- 
tion a priori. 

So likewise, a little reflection shows, that the proof from ex- 
perience a posteriori implies an element purely rational and 
a priori. In fact, on what condition do you conclude from 
nature to God ? On condition that you admit, or at least, 
that you employ the principle of causality : for if you are 
destitute of this pr'mciple, you might contemplate and study 
the world forever, you might forever admire its perfection, th^ 
order and wisdom which shine in it, without ever rising to the 
supposition that all this is' only an effect, that it all must have 
a cause. Take away the principle of causality, and there are 
for us no longer any causes, there would no longer be, neither 
the need nor the possibility of seeking for them, nor of find- 
ing them, and induction would no longer go from the world 
and physical order to its cause, to God. Now, the principle 
of causality has indeed an experimental condition; but it is 
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not itself derived from experience ; it suppoees experience, 
and it is applied to experience, but it governs it and decides 
upon it. It properly belongs to the reason. (See ch« IV.)— 
See then an element a priori^ in the proof a posteriori 
The basis of this argument is certainly experimental, but its 
instrument is rational. Further : this worid is full of harmo- 
ny ; I believe it ; and the more we look at it, especially if we 
place ourselves in a certain point of view which observation 
may indeed establish, but which it does not give, the more 
we are struck with the order of the worid ; but we can also, 
by consulting only the senses, find appearances of confusion 
and disorder ; we cannot comprehend the reason of volcanoes 
which overwhelm flourishing cities, of earthquakes and tem- 
pests, and the like ; in a word, observation employed alone, 
in its weakness and limitations, and when not directed by 
a superior principle, may easily find disorder and evil in 
the world. Now, if to this deceptive experience, you cqmiftQt 
the rational principle, that everything which is true of the ef- 
fect is true of the cause, you will be forced to admit in the 
cause what there is in the efiect, that is to say, not only intelli- 
gence, wisdom, and power, but also degrading imperfections, 
as has indeed been done by more than one distinguished mind, 
when under the exclusive direction of experience, and V^ 
more than one people in the infancy of humanity. In fine, so 
many diverse effects, of which experience does not always 
show the connection, might easily conduct not to God as one 
sole cause, but to divers causes, and to a plurality of Gods ; and 
history is at hand to justify this apprehension. You see then 
clearly, that the proof a posteriori^ which, in the first place, 
essentially requires the rational principle of causality, has need 
also of other principles still to direct the application of cauaali* 
ty to experience-f-principles, which, in order to govern ex- 
perience, should not come from it, but must come from reason. 
The arguments a posteriori^ supposes, then, more than one ele- 
ment a priori. Thus completed, it has its use and excellence^ 
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as well as the argument a priori^ when well regulated and re- 
called to its true principles. 

These two arguments are not in themselves exclusive of 
each other ; but one or the other is more striking, according 
to the turn of mind, and moral and religious condition of indi- 
viduals and nations. The Christian religion, rational and 
idealistic, which takes its grounds in the mind, and not in 
the senses, employs chiefly proofs a priori. Neglecting Na- 
ture, or regarding it under an ideal point of view, it is in the 
depths of the soul, through Reason and the Word, that it rises 
to God. The argument a priori is eminently the Christian 
argument. It belongs particularly to the reign of Christianity, 
to the middle age, to the Scholastic philosophy which repre- 
sents it. There it is, that developed, cleared up, spread 
abroad and almost popularized in Europe, by the great doctors 
of the Church, it passed from Christian theology, into the Ideal 
school of modern philosophy, through Descartes, Malebranche, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Wolf, and their most recent successors* 

* [Descartes, who presented the a priori argument in the seven- 
teenth century under a form at once the most precise and paradoxi- 
cal, believed that he had invented it : but he undoubtedly owed it to 
the Scholastic philosophy — and perhaps to St. Anselm. — St. Anselm 
vi'as born in IU34 and died in 1 109. One of his most important works 
is his Manologium, seu Exempium meditandi de Ratione Fidei. His 
method in this work consists in deducing all theological truths from 
a single point — the being of God. The diversity and plurality of the 
Beautiful, the Sublime, the Good, the True, involve the supposition 
of an ideal One a Unity which is the essence of ]^all Beauty, Good- 
ness, and Truth. It must exist, for it is this which is the necessary form 
of everything which exists. This unity is anterior to the plurality, 
and is its root. Est ergOy aliquid unum, quod she essentia^ sivt no- 
tura sivt substawtiaf dicituTf aptimum et maxiv(ium est et summum om- 
nium quae sunt. This unity is God ; from hence St' Anselm deduces 
tlie whole system of theology. 

. Another work of his is entitled Prosologium seu Fides qtiaer§n9 
inteUectum.—The name of St. Anselm is attached to an argument 
which deduces the demonstration of the existence of God, solely 

29* 
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On the contrary, tho religions of the first age of humanity, 
which are not yet religious ^^ in spirit and in truth,^' and which 
are almost solely founded upon the senses and appearance, 
employ more especially the proof a posteriori ; and while le* 
ligion founded on the ideal ground, tends too much to the 
separation of God from nature, because the proof upon which 
it rests separates too much reason and consciousness from the 
senses and from experiences so, in their turn, the religions of 
Nature make God in the image of nature, and reflect all the 
imperfections of the argument a posteriori. Hence, one of ' 
two things results : either, the Sensual theology receives the 

from the idea of God — an argaaaent which has experienced many 
changes of fortune. It was greatly derided in the eighteenth century, 
bat in the seventeenth it was regarded as invincible. The Frosa- 
iogium consists of twenty-six short chapters, and has for its motto the 
passage of Scripture : the fool hath said in his hearty tliere is no God. 
The argument is this : the most hardened atheist has in his mind the 
idea of a Highest Good, beyond which he can conceive no other. 
I^ow this supreme good cannot exist merely in the mind, for a 
■till greater would be conceivable ; it therefore must exist out of 
the human mind : therefore God exists. Without quoting St. An- 
selm, or the Prosologiuniy with which he was perhaps unacquainted, 
Descartes has reproduced this argument in his Meditations. Lebnitz 
has also brought foward the same argument under a iorm at once 
the most simple and precise. He refers the honor of it to St. An- 
«elm. See Cousin's Cows de T Histoire de la Philosophicy Tom. I 
p. 346--348. 

It is needless to remark here upon the value of the argument in the 
form in which it is expressed by St. Anselm. It obviously assitmcs 
the point in question ; it /?rorc5 nothing except hypothetically, that is 
to say, (f there exist a reality corresponding to the idea in the hu- 
man mind, that reality must exist ou^of the human mind. 

1 cannot but think that there has been a great deal of misdirected 
labor employed in the construction of the so-called demonstrations 
of the divine existence, and that too much importance has been given 
to atheistical objections. It seems to me that the existence of God is 
a necessary conviction. It is found, as a necessary belief, in the 
analysis of the jnind ; and it is found universally, in the minds of all 
men. It is a revelation which can only be willfully denied. — ^Tr]. 
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rational a priori principle of causality, contrary to the spirit 
of the philosophical school to which that theology pertains, and 
thus arrives at God by an inconsistency : or, it rejects tlie 
principle of causality, and then it does not and cannot arrive 
at God at all ; and besides, as Sensualism confounds substance 
with the aggregate of qualities, (see ch. III.) it could recognize 
no other God than the aggregate of the phenomena of Nature, ' 
the assemblage of things in the..universe. From hence. Pan- 
theism, the necessary theology of paganism, and of the Sen- 
sual philosophy. Let us apply all this to Locke. 
' Locke believes in the existence of God, and he has given 
an excellent demonstration of it. But he comes from the Sen- 
sual school, he therefore repels arguments a priori and adr 
mits scarcely anything but arguments a posteriori. He does 
not wish to employ the argument of Descartes, which proves 
the existence of God from the idea of him, from the idea of 
infinity and perfection. B. IV. ch. X. § 7 : " This I think, I 
may say, that it is an ill way of establishing this truth, and 
silencing Atheists, to lay the whole stress of so important a 
point as this, upon that sole foundation ; and take some men^s 
having that idea of God in their minds, (for it is evident that 
some men have none, and some worse than none, and the 
most very different) for the only proof of a Deity ; and out of 
an over-fondness of that darling invention, cashier, or at least 
endeavor to invalidate all other arguments, and forbid us to 
hearken to those proofs, as being weak or fallacious, which 
our own existence and the sensible parts of the universe offer 
so cogently to our thoughts, that, I deem it impossible for a 
considering man to withstand them. For I judge it as cer- 
tain and clear a truth as can anywhere be delivered that 
*' the invisible things of Grod are clearly seen from the creation 
of the world, being understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead.^ " He then goes on 
more partksularly to develope this kind of proofs. If Locke 
had wished simply to establish that the argument a priori 
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is not the only valid argument, and that the proof a posteriori 
is not to be slighted, I would very willingly join with him ; 
but he goes much further, and strays into assertions which I 
cannot too strongly repel. I deny that there are persons who 
have no idea of God ; and here the Cartesian philosophy and 
all ideal philosophy comes well in, and proves, beyond reply, 
that the idea of Grod, being at the bottom, that of the infinite, 
of perception, of unity, of absolute existence, cannot but bo 
found, in every man whose reason is at all developed. I deny 
also the sentiment which Locke has lent to Bay le~ Sensualism 
to Skepticism, — that some men have such an idea of God, 
that they had better have none at all. I deny that it is better 
to have no idea of God than to have an imperfect idea ; as if 
we were not imperfect beings, subjected to blend the false 
with the true. If we will have ' nothing but unmixed trutbi 
very little belief would be leA to humanity, and very few 
theories to science. There is not a man at all familiar with 
the history of philosophy, who would reject the truth, because 
it should be blended with some errors, or even with many 
errors. And in fine, Locke allows that the greatest part of 
men have an idea of God of some sort. Now, this is suffi- 
cient for Descartes, who, this sole idea, such as it is, being 
given, would found upon it his proof of the existence of God 
from the idea of God. I remark, finally, that even in de- 
veloping his preference for the argument a posteriori^ Locke 
employs frequently, and without hesitation, arguments a priori^ 
ideal, and even somewhat scholastic : § 8. ^^ Something must 
be from eternity." § 3. " Nothing can produce a being, 
therefore something eternal." Although he especially seeks 
Grod in the external world, he also, (§ 2 and 3,) with Descar- 
tes, goes from man to God. H3 nowhere accepts and un- 
folds, but everywhere employs the principle of causality, 
without which, indeed, he could never take a single step be- 
yond nature and man. As to the rest, the sole conclusion, 
which I wish to deduce from these observations, is that the 
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theology of Locke, in repelling the argument a priori, and in 
employing in preference the argument a posteriori still re* 
tains and manifests the fundamental characteristic of the phi* 
losophy of Locke, which grounds itself specially, and often 
even exclusively, upon sensible and external experience. 

Here ends this long analysis of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding. It only remains to generalize and recapitulate 
the partial results we have obtained. 

L Considered in a most important point of view, in regard 
to Method, the Essay on the Human Understanding has this 
excellence, that psychology is given as the basis of all sound 
philosophy. Locke commences by the study of man, of hb 
faculties, and of the phenomena observable in consciousness. 
Thereby he attaches himself to the great Cartesian movement 
and to the genius of modem philosophy. This is the good side 
of the Methbd of Locke. The bad side is, that instead of ob- 
serving man, his faculties and the phenomena which result 
from the development of his faculties, in their present state, and 
with the characteristics which these phenomena actually pre- 
sent, he buries himself at once in the obscure and perilous 
question concerning the primitive state of these phenomena, 
the first developments of the faculties, the origin of ideas. 

* 2« This vice of Method — the question concerning the origin 
of ideas, which ought to come after that of their actual charac- 
teristics, being prematurely taken up, without a sufficient know- 
ledge of the fadts to be explained — throws Locke into a sys- 
tem which sees no other origin to all knowledge and all.ideasi- 
than sensation and reflection. 

3. And again, it is to be recollected, that Locke does not 
hold the balance true between these two origins, and that he 
lets it incline in favor of sensation. 

4. This position being taken, to derive all ideas from sen* 
sation and from reflection, and particularly from sensation, 
iropoaes upon IiOcke the necessity of confounding certain ideas 
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with certain others, for example, the seven, following, ideas : 
the idea of space, of time, of the infinite, of personal iden- 
tity, of substance, 'of cause, of good and evil — ideas whicfa, 
as we have demonstrated, cannot come into the human mind 
from sensation, nor from reflection. Locke is therefore (breed, 
in order to make them enter the human mind, to confound 
them with the ideas of body, of succession, of the finite or 
number, of consciousness, of the aggregate of qualities, the 
succession of phenomena, of reward and punishment, or plea- 
sure and pain, which are in fact explicable by sensation or by 
reflection ; that is to say, he is forced to confound either the 
antecedents or the consequents of the ideas of space, time, 
infinity, substance, cause, good and evil, with the ideas them- 
selves. 

5. This is the most general vice which governs the philoso- 
phy of Locke ; and this vice fully displays itself in the theory 
of knowledge and judgment. Locke founds knowledge and 
judgment upon the perception of a relation between two ideas, 
that is to say, upon comparison ; while in many cases, these 
relations and the ideas of relation, so far from being the founda- 
tion of our judgments and of our cognitions, are, on the con- 
trary, the results of primitive cognitions and judgments refera- 
ble to the natural power of the mind, which judges and knows 
in its own proper virtue, basing itself frequently upon a single 
term, and consequently \^ithout comparuig two together in 
order to deduce the ideas of relation. 

6. The same is true in regard to the theory of Language. 
Locke attributes very much to language ; and with reason. 
But we are not to believe that every dispute is a dispute about 
words, every error an error purely verbal, every general idea 
the sole product of language, and that a science is nothing hut 
a language well framed ; — we are not, I say, to believe all 
this merely because that words really play a great part in our 
disputes and errors, because there are no general ideas with- 
out language, and because a language well framed is the oon- 
(//I/OH; or the consec^uence rather^ of a true science. 
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7. Id fine, ia regard to the great theories, by which all 
philosophies in their last result, are judged, the theories of 
God, of the soul, and of liberty ; yoa have seen Locke con- 
founding the Will with the poWer of moving, with the power 
of producing external action, and seeking for freedom in the 
will thus extended, and consequently seeking where it is not, 
denying it, and giving it as a simple accident, whereas it is a 
proper and essential characteristic. You have seen him led 
by the habit of invcstigatinjg in everything the point of view 
most external, most visible, the most tangible, to advance the > 
suspicion that the spiritual substance, impenetrable in its na- 
ture, might be reduced to material substance, and that thought 
may be nothing but a mode of matter, just as extension. — You 
have seen him, finally, in theology, always faithful to the spirit 
of his system, depending more upon the senses than upon con- 
sciousness, interrogating nature rather than reason, repelling 
the proof a priori of Descartes, and adopting scarcely any- 
thing than the proof a posteriori. 

Such is my definitive judgment on the work of Locke. I 
trust the length of this examination will not be met with dis- 
approbatioa, when the importance of the work and of every- 
thing of which it is a summary and a preparation, is considered. 
The Essay on the Human Understanding sums up for the 
eighteenth century, all the traditional philosophy in which it 
had BLja interest, that is to say, that of the seventeenth century. 
In general modem philosophy, and I except nO school, is, to 
say the least, ignorant and careless of the past< It thinks 
only of the coming ; it is unacquainted with its own history. 
As the Ideal school of the eighteenth century ascends no fur- 
ther thanr Descartes, so the Sensual school scarcely goes back 
further than Locke. It has scarcely regarded Bacon ; it is a 
little occupied with Hobbes and Gassendi; but its official 
point of departure is Locke. It is Locke who is always 
cited and imitated and developed. And in fact, now that you 
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are acquainted with the Essay on the Hinnan Uodenkabdilig 
in its foundation, as a whole, and in its details, you must 
see that it really contains the most marked traits of all the 
great anterior sensual theories, whether of modem philoadpby, 
or of the Middle age, of Greece, or of the East* 

The essential characteristic of Sensualism, as ■ we have 
seen, is the denial of all the great general truths which escape 
the senses, and which reason alone discovers, the negation of 
infinite time and space, of good and evil, of human liberty, 
of the immateriality of the soul, and of Divine Providence; 
and according to the times, or the greater or less zeal of its 
partisans, it openly announces these results, or veils them by 
the distinction, sometimes sincere, and sometimes pretended, 
between philosc^hy and religion. This is the sole difler- 
ence which, in the seventeenth century, separates Grassendi, 
the Catholic priest, from Hobbes, the enemy of the Chuicb. 
At the bottom their system is the same ; they renew in theiir 
persons, the one, Epicurus, the other Deinocritus ; they give 
an almost exclusive share to sensation in knowledge ; they 
nearly maintain that all being is material, (stibstantia nobis 
daiur sub ratiane tnateruB ;) in spiritual beliefs they see 
nothing but metaphors ; and, beyond the senses, they attri- 
bute everything to signs and to language : afler all this. Gas-* 
sendi invokes revelation, and Hobbes invokes it not. In Ihe 
sixteenth century, the appeal to revelation was indispensable } 
it characterizes, and it hardly saves the Peripatetic Sensual- 
ism of Pomponatius and his school. Previous to that time; 
during the absolute reign of Christianity, this precaution was 
still more necessary ; it hardly protected the involved Sensual- 
ism and the avowed Nominalism of Occam ; and Sensualism 
dared scarcely show itself in Dun Scotus, except by the ne- 

* [Reference is here had to a rapid view of the history of philoso- 
phy down to the time of Locke, exhibited in the preceding portion of 
the coarse of Lectures, of which this work is a part. Some account 
of thorn has been given in the Introduction. — Tr.J 
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gat ion of absolute truth in itself, that is by denying right 
and wrong, the beautiful and ugly, the true and false, in so 
far as founded in th6 nature of things, and by explaining 
them by the sole will and arbitrary power of God. Now, all 
these traits of Sensualism, manifest or concealed, of the mid- 
dle age, and of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, are re- 
produced in Locke. Who cannot see, likewise, in the bosom 
of paganism, the precursors of Gassendi and Hobbes, and con- 
sequently of Locke, in Epicurus, in Strato, in Democritus and 
in the Ionian school ? In fine, in certain Oriental systems, and 
particularly the Sankhyra of Kapila,* in the midst of incon- 
sistencies apparent or real, and of mysticism true or false, 
similar, perhaps, to much of the modern invocation of revela- 
tion, who does not trace the lineaments of that theory which, 
increasing and clearing up, and sharing in all the progress of 
humanify, caqne, towards the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, to receive its expression, not indeed full and decisive, 
but already elevated and truly scientific expression, in the 
Essay on the Human Understanding 7 

And not only does the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing include and sum up the past, but it also contained the fu- 

* [See Cousin's Cours dc V Histoire de la Philosophies Vol. 1. § 5. 
The soarces from which Cousin principally drew, are the Memoirs 
of Coliebrooke, published in the Transactions of the London Asiatie 
Society, from Tt^ to 1827. — The Sarikhyra is an oriental system-, 
embracing physicS; psychology, dialectics and metaphysics,— in short, 
a complete philosophy. The meaning of Sankhyra is koyoey reason. 
Its author is Kapila. It is a system of Sensualism ; starting from 
Sensation as the principle of knowledge, and applying induction only 
to its phenomena, it results in materialism. Denying also the idea 
of cause, it comes out to fatalism and to atheism. Nor is this latter 
consequence disguised. Kapila denies the existence of a personal 
€rod and of Providence, on the ground, that not being perceivable by 
the senses, nor deducible from sensation by induction, there is no 
legitimate ground for these truths. Intelligence is admitted; but 
only as an attribute of matter, and the God of Kapila is a sort of 
anijna mundif or soul of the world. — Tr.] 

30 
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ture. All those theories, the discussion of which has so ioDg 
occupied us, and which, as they appear in Locke, may have 
perplexed you by their equivocal character, will be seen, as we 
proceed,* in less than half a century, to become enlarged, ex- 
tended, and regularly unfolded by the hardy successors of 
Locke, into firm and precise theories, which will obtain, in 
more than one great country of Europe, an almost absolute 
authority, and be there regarded as the last expression of the 
human mind. Thus the theory of Locke concerning Free- 
dom tended to fatalism ; this theory will come forth fully de- 
veloped. Locke seems not to have had much dread of Ma- 
terialism ; his disciples will admit and proclaim it Soon, the 
principle of causality, being no longer merely overlooked and 
neglected, but repelled and destroyed, the argument a poi- 
teriori for the existence of God, will lose its basis, and the in- 
decisive physical Theism of Locke's Sensualism, will end in 
avowed Pantheism, that is to say, in Atheism. The two 
sources of knowledge, sensation and reflection, will be resolv- 
ed into one ; reflection will be merged in sensation ; there will 
remain only sensation to explain the whole human mind. — 
Signs, whose influence Locke had already exaggerated, will 
become next after sensation, the source of all ideas. In a 
word, you may expect hereafter to see, how important it was 
for us to throw at the outset a strong and abundant light upon 
all those questions and theories, which gradually rising up, 
will^ become the battle ground of our future discussions. It 
was necessary to reconnoitre beforehand, and familiarize you 
with the field, on which we shall have so often to engage. 
1 have [in former discussions] divided the schools of the 

* [It was the intention of Cousin, as has been observed in a former 
note, to pursue the progress of the system of Locke, to itd legitimate 
results and last expression, in his successors, such as Condillac, 
Helvetius, La Mettrie and Holbach. — The reader will of course un- 
derstand that the anticipated results of that examination, spoken cf 
in the future tense, are facts which have long been matter of history 
in philosophy. — Tr.] 
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eighteenth century into four fundamental schools, which have 
appeared to me to contain them all. I have loved to tell you, 
that each of these schools has existed ; therefore there was 
some ground for its existence. U these schools had been al- 
ready absurd and extravagant they coi|ld not have exist- 
ed. For total absurdity alone could not have found either 
place or credit in the human mind, could not have gained 
so much eclat, nor have acquired so much authority, in any 
age, still less in an age so enlightened as the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Thus, from the simple fact, that the Sensual school 
has existed, it follows that it had reason for its existence, that 
it possesses some element of truth. But there are four schools, 
and not merely one. Now, absolute truth is one ; if one oL 
these schools contained absolute truth, there would be but 
one school and not four. But they are ; therefore there is 
reason for their being, and they contain truth ; but at the same 
time there are four ; therefore neither the one nor the other 
contains the whole truth entire, and each of them, with an 
element of truth which has caused it to exist, contains some 
element of error which reduces it, after all, to exist only as a 
particular school. And recollect that error, in the hands of 
systematic genius, easily becomes extravagance. It was my 
duty, then, at once to absolve and to combat all the schools ; 
and consequently that great school which is called the Sensu- 
al school, the school of Sensation, from the name of the prin- 
ciple on which it solely rests. I was to absolve the school of 
Sensation, as having had its part of truth ; and 1 was to com- 
bat Jt, as having blended with the part of truth, which recom- 
mended it, many errors and extravagances. And in what 
way, was I to combat the school of Sensation ? I promised 
you to combat the errors of one school, by all the truth there 
was in the opposite school. I was, then, to combat the exag- 
gerations of Sensualism, with what there is of sound and rea- 
sonable in Idealism. This I have done. I have cornbattod 
the Essay on the Human Understanding with arguments., 
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which 1 have not always cared, by an untimely show of eru- 
dition, to refer in detail to their respective authors ; but which, 
I avow, belong not to me. Perhaps there is something of my 
own, if I may be pernriitted to say it, in the development of 
these arguments, and in the conduct of the discussion, and 
above all in its general spirit, and in some sort, its motal 
spirit. But the arguments in themselves, pertain for the most 
part to the Spiritual school in its most reasonable, that is to 
say, its negative side, which is always the soundest part <^ 
every school. At a future day, I shall take up the Spiritual 
school ; I shall examine it in its positive elements, and there 
I shall turn against it, against its sublime errors and its mysti- 
cal tendencies, the solid arms which the good sense of Empiri- 
cism and of Skepticism will frequently furnish. In the mean 
time, it is with the dialectics of Spiritualism, that 1 have corn- 
batted the extravagances of the Empirical school, as they ap- 
pear in Locke, the representative of that school in the eigh- 
teenth century. It is not, however, Ancient Idealism which 
I have invoked against modern Empiricism ; for the one does 
not answer the other ; Ancient philosophy, and Modem phi- 
losophy do not serve each other and enlighten each other, 
except on the highest summits of science, and for a very small 
number of the elect thinkers. It is therefore modem Spiritu- 
alism which I have used against modern Empiricism ; I hav^ 
employed against it in the eighteenth century, the arms which 
the eighteenth century itself furnished. Thus I have oppos- 
ed to Locke the great men who followed him, and who, having 
followed him, were to modify and combat, in order to pass be- 
yond him, and lead onward the march of science. It is not 
therefore even from Leibnitz, who is too far back, but from 
Reid and Kant, that I have borrowed arguments. But I have 
had almost always to change the form of them ; for their 
form savors a little of the country of those two great men. 
Both express themselves, as men talk at Edinburgh and at 
Konigsburg; which is not the way in which meu express 
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themselves in France. I have therefore neglected the phra- 
seology of Reid, and particularly of Kant ; but I have preserv- 
ed the substance of their arguments. You are not acquainted 
with Kant ; one day I shall endeavor to make you acquainted 
with that mind, so powerful, so deep and sharp thinking, and 
so elevated, — the Descartes of the age. But the works of 
the judicious Reid are accessible to you, with the admirable 
commentary of Royer-Collard.* The Scotch philosophy [of 
Reid and Stewart] will prepare you for the German philoso- 
phy. It is to Reid and Kant I refer in great part the contro- 
versy I have carried on against Empiricism as represented in 
the person of Locke. 

1 was also to be just towards the Empirical school ; while 
combatting it, I was to take up its part of truth as well as of 
error. Have I not also done this ? 1 have recognized and sig- 
nalized everything good in different parts of the Essay on 
the Understanding. I have carefully brought out the happy 
commencement of Locke's Method, and explained his theo- 
ries, before attacking the errors into which the spirit of system 
threw him. Finally, 1 have rendered full homage to Locke 
as a man and a philosopher. I have done this with all my 
heart ; for, in fact, philosophy is not such or such a particu* 
lar school, but it is the common foundation, and so to say, the 
life, of all schools. It is distinct from all systems, but it" is 
blended with all ; for it manifests, develops, and advances 
itself only by them. Its union is even their variety, so dis- 
cordant in appearance, and in reality so profoundly harmo- 
nious. Its progress and its glory, is their mutual perfection- 
ment by reciprocal pacific counteraction. When we attack, 
without qualification, any considerable particular school, we 
proscribe unawares some real element of the human mind and 
of truth, and philosophy itself is in some part wounded. When 
we do undiscriminating outrage to the work of a celebrated 



* Oeuvres completes de Reid avec les le9on8 de M. Royer-Collard, 
pa^ M. Jouffroy. 6 vols. 
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philosopher, to whatever school be may belong, we outrage 
philosophy, reason, and human nature itself, in the person of 
one of its choicest representatives. I trust that nothing of this 
kind will ever come from me ; for what, before all things, I 
profess to teach, is not such or such a philosophy, but philoso- 
phy itself ; not attachment to such or such a system, however 
grand it may be ; not the admiration of particular men, what- 
ever their genius ; but the philosophic spirit, superior to all 83^8- 
tems and all philosophies, the boundless love of truth wherever 
it may be met ; the knowledge of all systems which, pretencU 
ing to contain all the truth, at least contain something of the 
truth, and respect for all men who seek for it with talent and 
loyalty. The true muse of the historian of philosophy is not 
Hatred, but love ; and the mission of philosophical criticism is, 
not merely to signalize the extravagances, too real and too 
numerous, of philosophical systems, but also, to disengage from 
the folds of error, the truths which may and must be involved 
in them, and thereby to absolve philosophy in the past, to em- 
bolden and enlighten it for the future. 
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I. 

Classification of Philosophical Questions and 

Schools. * 

The preliminary question of all philosophy is that of the 
classification of philosophical questions. 

The first law of a classification is, that it should be complete, 
embracing all questions, general and particular, both those 
which present themselves imnftediately, and those which must 
be sought for in the depths of science — in short all questions 
that are known and all that are possible. 

The second law of a classification ia« that it should establish 
the relation of all the questions which it enumerates, and de- 
scribe with precision the order in which each question should 
be treated. Now when I reflect upon all the questions that 
have occupied my own mind ; when I compare them with 
those that have occupied all philosophers ; when I interrogate 
both books and myself; and above all, when I consult the na- 
ture of the human mind — reason as well as experience seems 
to me to reduce all the problems of philosophy to a very small 
number of general problems, whose character is determined 
by the general aspect under which philosophy, or more par- 
ticularly metaphysics, presents itself to my mind. 

Philosophy, it appears to me, is only the* science of human 
nature considered in the facts which it oflers to our observa- 
tion. Among these facts, there are /those which refer more 
especially to the intelligence, and are therefore commonly 
called metaphysical. Metaphysical facts — the phenomena by 
which the intelligence displays itself — when reduced to general 
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formulas, constitute intellectual principles. Metaphysics is 
therefore the' study of the intelligence in that of our intel- 
lectual principles. 

Intellectual principles present themselves under two aspects ; 
either as relative to the intelligence in which tliey exist, to the 
$ubject that possesses them, to the consciousness and reflection 
which exercises and contemplates them, — or as relative to 
their objects^ that is, no longer as in themselves and in our- 
selves, but in their consequences and external applications. 
Every intellectual principle indeed has reference to the human 
mind ; and at the same time that it refers itself to the human 
mind as the subject of all knowledge and all consciousness, it 
likewise has respect to objects as existing out of the mind that 
conceives them ; or to adopt those celebrated expressions, so 
convenient from their conciseness, precision, and force, every 
intellectual principle is either subjective or objective^ or suih 
jective and objective at the same time. There is no pruiciple, 
no knowledge, no idea, no perception, no sensation, which 
does not come under this general division, — a division which 
includes and divides at the outset all the problems of philoso- 
phy into two great classes ; problems relative to subject^ and 
problems, relative to object ; or to speak more briefly, subjec- 
tive problems, and objective problems. 

Let us unfold this general division, and deduce from it the 
particular questions which it contains. Let us examine first 
the intellectual principles, independently of the external con- 
sequences that may be derived from them. Let us develop 
the science of the subjective. 

This science is that of the internal world. It is the science 
of the Twe, a science entirely distinct from that of the objective^ 
whichis, properly speaking, the science of the noUine, And 
this science of the me is not a romance concerning the nature 
of the soul, its origin, and its end ; it is the true history of the 
soul, written by reflection, at the dictation of consciousness 
and memory. It is the mind falling back upon itself, and 
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contemplating the spectacle presented by itself. It is occupied 
entirely with internal facts^ phenomena perceptible and ap- 
preciable by consciousness. I call it psychology^ or, again, 
phenomenology, in order to mark the nature of its objects. 
Now, in spite of the difficulties which a being thrown at first 
beyond himself — and constantly drawn to the outward world 
by the wants of his sensibility and his reason — has to encoun- 
ter in the process of reflection, yet this science, entirely sub- 
jective as it is, is not above man, not beyond the reach of human 
nature. It is certain, for it is immediate. The me, and that 
with which it is occupied, are both contained in the same 
^sphere, in the unity of consciousness. There the object of 
science is entirely internal ; it is perceived intuitively by the 
subject. The subject and the object are given, intimately 
connected the one with the other. All the facts of concious-> 
ness are evident of themselves, as soon as consciousness 
attains thenr^; but they frequently escape its grasp, by their 
extreme delicacy, or from being developed in others foreign 
to themselves. Psychology gives the most perfect certainly : 
but this certainty is found only at a depth which it belongs not 
to all eyes to penetrate. To arrive there, it is necessary to 
abstract one^s self from the world of extension and of form in 
which we have lived so long, and whose colors now tinge all 
our thoughts and language. It is necessary also to abstract 
one's self from the external world of being and of the absolute, 
which is even more difficult to remove than the former ; that 
is to say, abstract one's self from an integral part of thought 
itself, for in all thought there is being and the absolute ; and, 
again, it is necessary to separate and distinguish thought with- 
out mutilating it, to disengage the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, both from the ontological notions which naturally envel- 
op them, and from the logical forms which, in the developed 
intelligence, repress and restrain them ; and to do this without 
falling into mere abstractions. In fine, af\er having establish- 
ed our position in this world of consciousness^ so delicate and 
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shifting, it is necessary to make a wide and profound review 
of all the phenomena comprehended in it ; for, here^ phe- 
nomena are the elements of science. We must be sure of 
having omitted no element, otherwise the science will be 
incomplete. We must be sure of having taken none upon 
supposition. We must be careful that we omit no real ele- 
ment, that we admit no foreign element, and, finally, that we 
view all the real elements in their true aspect, and in all the 
aspects which they present. When this preliminary labor has 
put us in possession of all the elements of science, it remains 
to construct the science, by bringing these elements together, 
by combining them, so as to exhibit them all in the different 
classes to which they would fall, and which result from their 
different characteristics, just as the naturalist arranges the 
varieties of the vegetable and mineral world, under a certain 
number of divisions ^hich comprehend them all. 

This done, all is not yet done ; the science of the subjective 
is not yet exhausted ; the greatest difficulties remain to be 
overcome. We have recognized the internal world, the phe- 
nomena of consciousness, as consciousness at the present time 
displays them. We know the actual man, but we are still 
ignorant of primitive man. It is not enough for the humaa 
mind to contemplate the analytical inventory of its cognitions, 
arranged under their respective titles. The unwearied curi- 
osity of man cannot rest in these careful classifications ; it 
goes on after higher problems, which at^once daunt and attract 
it, which charm and defy it. We seem not lawfully to pos- 
sess present reality, until we have obtained the primitive truth ; 
and we ascend continually to the origin of our cognitions, as 
to the source of all light. With the question of the origin of 
knowledge a new. question springs up, as difficult, perhaps 
more difficult. It is the question concerning the relation of 
the primitive to the actual. It is not enough to know where 
we now are, and from whence we started ; we nrvust know all 
the road by which we arrived at the point where we now find 
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ourselves. This third question is the complement of the two 
others. Here the whole problem is solved, the science of Xh» 
subjective is truly exhausted ; for when we have the two ex- 
treme points and the intermediate space, nothing more re- 
mains to be asked ^ 

Let us now consider the intellectual principles as relative to 
their external objects. 

A strange thing this ! A being perceives and knows, out 
of his own sphere ; he is nothing but himself, and yet he 
knows something that is not himself. His own existence is, 
for himself, nothing but his own individuality ; and yet from 
the bosom of this individual world which he inhabits and which 
he constitutes, he attains to a world foreign to his own, and 
that, by powers which, altogether internal and personal as 
they are in reference to the subject in which they inhere, ex- 
tend beyond its boundary, and discover to him things-lying 
beyond his reflection and liis consciousness. That the mind 
of man i» provided with these wonderful powers, no one can 
doubt ; but is their reach and application legitimate ? and does 
that which they reveal really exist ? The intellectual princi- 
ples have an incontestable authority in tlie internal world of 
the subject ; but are they equally valid in reference to their 
external objects 1 

This is eminently the objective problem. Now, as every- 
thing which lies out of the consciousness is objective, and as 
all real and substantial existences are external to the con- 
sciousness, which is exercised only upon intenaal phenomena, 
it follows, that every problem relating to any particular being, 
or in general implying the question of existence, is an objec- 
tive problem. Finally, as the problem of the legitimacy of 
the means we have of knowing anything objective, whatever 
it be, is the problem concerning the legitimacy of the means 
we have of knowing in an absolute manner (since the ahs^jhUe 
is that which is not relative to the me, which refers to beii^ 
in general) it follows, that the problem .concerning the legiti- 
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macy, and the validity, of all external, objective, and ontologi- 
cal knowledge, is the problem concerning absolute knowledge. 
The problem concerning the absolute, constitutes the Higher 
Logic. 

When we are assured of the validity of our means of know- 
ing in an absolute manner, we apply these means to some ob- 
ject, that is, to some particular being ; and we raise the Ques- 
tion concerning the reality of the substantial me of tfa^ soul 
which conceives, but does not perceive itself, and of that ex- 
tended and figured substance which we call matter^ and of 
that Supreme Being, the last ground of all beings, of all ex- 
ternal objects, and of the subject itself, likewise, who rises to 
him — God. 

At length, after these problems relative to the existence of 
different particular objects, come up those which pertain to 
the modes and characteristics of this existence, problems su- 
perior to all others ; since, if it is strange that the individual 
intelligence should know that there are existences out of its 
own sphere, it is slill more strange that it should know what 
passes in spheres beyond its own existence and consciousness. 

These special researches constitute the Higher Metaphy- 
sics, the science of the objective, of essence, of the invisible ; 
for all essence, everything that is objective, is invisible to 
consciousness. 

Let us recapitulate. The objective problems divide them- 
selves into two great problems, the one logical, the other meta- 
physical ; namely, the problem of the absolute, the question 
concerning the reality of the existence of anything objective ; 
and the question concerning the reality of the existence of 
different particular objects. Add to these two o})ject%ve ques- 
tions the three questions involved in the general question con- 
cerning the subjective^ and you have all the questions of meta- 
physics. There is none which will not fall within this general 
frame-work. We have therefore satisfied the first law of 
classification. Let us endeavor to satisfy the second, and to 
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ascertain the order in which it is proper to examine each 
question. 

Let us first consider the two problems which contain all the 
others, that of the subject, and that of the object. 

Whether tlie object exists or not, it is obvious that it exists f^ f / 
for us only as it is manifested to us by the subject ; and if it ^ O 
is maintained that the subject and the object are actually and 
primitively given us, the one with the other, it must always be 
admitted that, in this natural relation, the term which knows, 
should be considered, as in truth it is, the fundamental ele- 
ment of the relation. It is, therefore, with the subject that we 
are to commence. It is ourselves we are first to know ; for 
we know nothing but in ourselves, and by ourselves. It is not 
ourselves who move around the external world, it is rather the 
external world which moves around us ; or if these two spheres 
have each their proper motions, and are merely correlative, 
we know not the fact, except as one of them teaches it to us. 
It is thereby, always, that we are to gain the knowledge of 
everything, even the existence, and the independent existence 
of the other. 

We are, then, to commence with the subject, with the me, 
with consciousness. 

But the question concerning the subjective, involves in itself 
three others. With which of these are we to commence ? 
In the first place, one of these questions consists in determin^ 
ing the relation of the other two, the relation of the primitive 
to the actual. It is clear that this cannot be treated, until 
after the other two. It remains to determine the order of the 
other two. Now a strict method will not hesitate to place the 
actual before the primitive ; for, by commencing with the 
primitive, we might obtain only a false primitive, which, in de- 
duction, would give only an hypothetical actual, whose rela- 
tion to the primitive would be only the relation of two hypothe- 
ses, more or less consistent. In commencing with the primi- 
tive, if. a mistake is made, all is lost ; the science of the mb* 
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jectixe is falsified, and what then will become of the ohfedwe t 
Besides, commenciDg with the primitive, is to start with ooo 
of the most obscure and embarrassing problems, withoot guide 
and without light ; whereas, to begin with the actual, is to be- 
gin with the easiest question, with the one which serves as the 
introduction to all the others. On every hand, experience and 
the experimental method have been celebrated as the triumph 
of the age, and the genius of our epoch. The, experimental 
method, in Psychology, is to begin with the actual, ta exhaust 
it, if possible ; to take a strict account of all the principles 
which now actually govern the intelligence ; to admit only 
those which actually present themselves, but of those to reject 
none ; to ask none of them from whence they come, or where 
they go, — ^it is enough that they are actually present in na* 
tare, they must have a place in science. No arbitrary judg^ 
ment is to be passed upon facts, no systematic coutroi. We 
are to be contented to register them, one with another ; nor 
are we to be in any haste to torture them, in order to force 
from them some premature theory. We are to wait patiently, 
until their number is complete, their relations unfolded, and 
the theory comes forth of itself. 

If we pass now from the subjective to the objective, and if 
we investigate the order of the two questions of which the ob- 
jective is composed, it is easy to see that the logical question 
is to be treated before the metaphysical, the problem of the 
absolute and of existence in general before that of particular 
existences ; for the solution, whatever it be, of the first pro- 
blem, is the principle of the second. 

Here then are the laws of classificution satisfied ; the frame* 
work of philosophy divided and arranged : now who will 
build and fill it up ? 

In the first place, has there hitherto been a philosopher 
who has done this } If there were, there would be a meta- 
physical science, just as there is a geometry and a chemistry. 
»-But b^ve Qot philosophers at least distinguished these dif- 
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ferent parts, if they have not filled them up ? Have they not 
sketched the outlines and proportions of the edifice, if they 
have not yet been able to realize ii ! If this were the case, 
there would be a science commenced, a route opened, a 
method fixed. — But if philosophers have done neither of these, 
what have they done ? A few words will explain. 

The first philosophers have treated everything and resolved 
everything, but it is confusedly ; they have treated everything, 
but without method, or with arbitrary and artificial methods. 
There is not a metaphysical problem which has not been agi- 
tated in every form and analysed in a thousand ways by the 
philosophers of Greece, and by the Italian metaphysicians of 
the sixteenth century ; nevertheless, neither the former, with 
their wonderful genius, nor the latter, with all their sagacity, 
could discover or settle the true limits of each problem, its re- 
lations, and its extent. No philosopher previous to Descartes 
has laid down precisely and distinctly the very first problem 
of philosophy, the distinction between the subject and the ob- 
ject ; this distinction was scarcely anything but a scholastic 
and grammatical distinction, which the successors of Aristotle 
vainly agitated without being able to deduce anything from it 
but consequences of the same kind as their principle, gram- 
matical consequences which, passing from grammar into logic 
and from thence into metaphysics, corrupted intellectual sci- 
ence and filled it with empty verbal arguments. Descartes 
himself, notwithstanding the strength and acuteness of his 
mind, did not penetrate the whole extent of this distinction ; 
his glory consists in having made it and having placed the 
true starting-point of philosophical investigations in the con- 
sciousness, in the me ; but he was not so much aware as he 
should have been of the abyss that separates the subject from 
the object ; and af\er having laid down the problem, this great 
man resolved it far too hastily. — It was reserved for the eigh- 
teenth century to apply and extend the spirit of the Cartesian 
philosophy, and to produce three schools which, instead of 
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losiog themselves in external and objective investigations, Ibc*' 
gan by an examination, more or less strict, more or less pro- 
found, of the human mind itself and its faculties. It belonged 
to the greatest philosopher of the last age, by the very title of 
his own philosophy to mark the characteristic of modern phi- 
losophy. The system of Kant is called the Critical Philoso- 
phy (Kritik.) The other two European schools, the one an- 
terior, the other contemporaneous, the school of Locke and 
the school of Reid, are both far below the school of Kant, by 
the inferiority of the genius of their masters, and by the infe- 
riority of their doctrines, and both very different from each 
other in their principles and in their consequences, yet both 
belong to the school of Kant, and are iutimately connected 
with each other by the spirit of criticism and analysis by which 
they are recommended. If the analysis of Reid is stficter 
and more extended than that of Locke, we must not forget that 
he had the advantage of all the light which the works written 
in the system of Locke shed upon that system ; and we should 
beware of injustice towards Locke, and particularly we should 
guard against being unjust to Descartes the founder of the 
modern philosophy. 

But much as the three great schools of Europe are allied 
in the general spirit that animates them, they difiTer as much 
in their positive principles ; and \\\e reason of this difference 
is the particular point of view under which each of these 
schools has considered philosophy. All philosophical - ques- 
tions being reducible to three great questions, in regard to 
the objective, to the question concerning the absolute and the 
reality of existences, in regard to the subjective, to that of the 
actual, and that of the primitive, the weakness of the human 
mind, which is seen in the strongest intellects, did not per- 
mit Locke, and Reid, and Kant to bestow their attention equal- 
ly upon these three questions. It was directed respectively to 
one. Locke, Reid, and Kant took each a different question; 
so that by a fortune sufficiently remarkable, each of the three 
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great questions which make up metaphysics heeamc (he spe- 
cial object and the exclusive possession of one of the three 
great schools of the eighteenth century. The school of Locke 
seeks after the origin of knowledge [the subjective primi" 
live ;] the Scotch school of Raid seeks rather after the actual 
characteristics which human knowledge presents in the de- 
veloped intelligence [the subjective actual ;] and the school of 
Kant is occupied with the legitimacy of the passage from the 
subjective to the objective [the objective logical — transcendent 
tal logicl Let me explain : I do not mean to say that each 
of these three schools has taken up but a single problem ; I 
mean that each of them is more especially occupied with a 
particular problem, and is emineiitly characterized by the 
mode in which that problem is resolved. All the world is 
agreed that Locke has misconceived many of the actual 
characteristics of human knowledge ; Eeld does not conceal 
that the question of their origin is of little importance in his 
view ; and Kant contents himself with indicating in general 
the source of human knowledge without investigating the spe- 
cial origin of each of those intellectual principles, those cele- 
brated categories which he established. Now it seems to me 
that in following this parallel division of the questions and 
schools of philosophy, the history of philosophy might be 
viewed under a new aspect. In the three great modern 
schools we might study the three great philosophical ques* 
lions ; each oi these three schools, partial and incomplete in 
itself, might be extended and enlarged by the vicinity of the 
others ; opposed, they would reveal their relative imperfec- 
tions ; brought together, they would mutually supply what 
each one is deficient in. It would be an interesting and in- 
structive spectacle to show the vices of the modern schools 
by engaging them one against the other, and to bring together 
their several merits into one vast central Eclecticism which 
should combine and complete all three. The Scottish phi- 
losophy would demonstrate the vk:es of the philosophy of 
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Locke ; Locke would serve to question Reid on the subjects 
which he has too much neglected ; and the examination of 
the system of Kant would introduce us into the depths of a 
problem which has escaped both the other schools. 



U. 

extbacts feom the preface to the philosophical 
Fragments, First Edition, 1826. 

A SYSTEM is scarcely anything but the development of a 
method applied to certain objects. Nothing therefore is more 
important than to ascertain and determine, in the first place, 
the method, which we wish to pursue ; to give an account to 
ourselves of our good and our bad impulses and of the direc- 
tion in which they impel us, and to which we must know 
whether or not we mean to consent ; for our philosophy, like 
our destiny, must necessarily be our own. Undoubtedly, we 
should borrow it from truth and the necessity of things ; but 
we ought also to receive it freely, with a perfect comprehen- 
sion of what we borrow and what we receive. Philosophy, 
whether speculative or practical, is the alliance of necessity 
and liberty in the mind of the man, who spontaneously places 
himself in harmony with the laws of universal existence. The 
end is in the Infinite, but the point of departure is in ourselves. 
Open the books of history ; every philosopher who has re- 
spected his fellow-men, and who has not wished to offer them 
merely the indefinite results of certain dreams, has begun with 
the consideration of method. Every doctrine which has ex- 
ercised any influence, has done so and could do so, only by 
the new direction which it has given to the mind, by the new 
point of view in which it has presented the subjects of Inquiry, 
that is to say, by its method. Every philosophical reform 
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has its avowed or secret principle in a change or in an ad» 
vancement of method 

It is an incontestable fact that in England and France in 
the eighteenth century, Locke and Condillac supplanted the 
great schools of a previous date, and have reigned without 
contradiction to the present day. Instead of being irritated at 
this fact, we should endeavor to comprehend it ; for after all, 
facts do not create themselves ; they have their laws which 
are connected with the general laws of the human race. If 
the philosophy of sensation actually gained credit in England 
and France, there must have been some reason for this fact. 
Now this (easoD, when we come to reflect upon h, does honor 
and not discredit to the human mind. It was not its fault, if 
it 6ou\d not remain in the shackles of Cartesianism ; for it be- 
longed to Cartesianism to protect it, to satisfy all the condi- 
tions which can perpetuate a system. In the general move- 
fioeiit of affairs and the progress of time, the spirit of analysis 
and observation was also to have its place ; and this place it 
found in the eighteenth century. The spirit of the eighteenth 
century needs no apology. The apology for a century is the 
fact of its existence ; for its existence is a decree and a jifdg- 
ment of God himself; or else history is nothing but an insig* 
nificant phantasmagoria. The modern spirit is often accused 
of incredulity and skepticism, but it is skeptical only with re- 
gard to what it does not understand, incredulous only con- 
cerning what it cannot believe, that is to say, the condition of 
understanding and of believing, at that epoch, as at many.foi^ 
mer epochs, having been changed for the human race, it was 
indispensable, on pain of surrendering its independence, that 
it should impose new conditions on everything which aspired 
to govern its intelligence and its faith. Faith is neither ex- 
hausted nor diminislied. The human race, like the individu- 
al, lives only by faith ; but tlie conditions of faith, however, 
are constantly renewed. In the eighteenth century, the gon- 
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eral condition of comprehending and of believing was that of 
having observed the object ; from that time, all philosophy 
which aspired to authority must needs be founded on observa- 
tion. Now, Cartesianism, especially with the modifications 
which it had received fronri Malebranche, Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
and Wolf, — Cartesianism, which in the second stage of its 
progress, abandons observation and loses itself in ontological 
hypotheses and scholastic formulas, could not pretend to tfie 
character of experimental philosophy. Another system was 
presented in this character, and in this character, it was ac- 
cepted. Such is the explanation of the fall of Cartesianism, 
and the success of the philosophy of Locke and Cond iliac. If 
we reflect for a moment on the subject, the success of this 
meagre philosophy still testifies to the dignity and indepen- 
dence of the human mind, which forsakes- in its turn the sys- 
tems which forsake it, and pursues its path even through the 
most deplorable errors, rather than not advance at all. It did 
not adopt the philosophy of sensation on account of its Mate- 
rialism ; but on account of its experimental character, which 
to a certain degree it actually possessed. The favor with 
which this philosophy was received did not come from its 
dogmas, but from its method ; and this method was not its 
own, but that of the age. And it is true that the experimen- 
tal method was the necessary fruit of time, and not the tran- 
sient work of a sect in England and France ; and if we calm- 
ly examine the contemporary schools, the most opposed to 
that of sensation, we shall find the same pretensions to ob- 
servation and experience. Reid and Kant, in Scotland and in 
Germany, engaged in conflict against, and utterly overthrew, 
the doctrine of Locke ; but with what weapons ? With those 
of Locke himself; with the experimental method difierently 
applied. Reid starts from the human mind and its faculties, 
which he analyzes in their actual operation, and the laws of 
which he determines.^ Kant, separating reason from all its 
objects, and considering, if I may so speak, only its interior, 
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gives a profound and exquisite statistical account of it ; his 
philosophy is a Critique ; it is always that of observation and 
experience. Make the tour of Europe and of the world, you 
will everywhere find the same spirit, the same method ; and 
this in fact constitutes the unity of the age, since this unity 

presents itself in the midst of the most striking diversities 

To be limited to observation and experience is to be limited 
to human nature ; for we observe only with ourselves, in pro- 
portion to our faculties and their laws. We are then limited 
to human nature. But what else would we have ? If the ob- 
servation which goes as far as human nature can go, does not 
suffice for the attainment of all truths and all convictions, and 
for the completion of the whole circle of science, the evil is 
certainly not in the method which limits us to our natural 
means of knowledge, but in the weakness of those means and 
of our nature from which we cannot escape. In fact, whatever 
method we may adopt, it is always ourselves who have made 
it jor who employ it ; it is always with ourselves that we act ; 
it is always human nature which, appearing to forget itself, is 
always present, which does everything that is done or at- 
tempted, even apparently beyond its power. Either we 
must despair of science, or human nature is " competent to 
attain it. Observation, that is, human nature accepted as the 
sole instrument of discovery, is competent, when properly 
employed, or nothing is competent ; for we have nothing else, 
and our predecessors had no more. Let us study the systems 
on which lime has passed sentence ; what has it destroyed ? 
What could it destroy ? The hypothetical part of those sys- 
tems. But what gave life and coherence to those hypotheses } 
Merely certain truths whicli had been discovered by observa- 
tion, which observation now discovers, and which still possess, 
for that reason, the same certainty and the same novelty as 
heretofore. What has raised so high and yet sustains the 
numbers of Pythagoras, the ideas of Plato, the categories of 
Aristotle ? A fact no less real at this moment than it was in 
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antiquity, namely, that there are real elements in inteUigeiiee 
which the acquisitions of the senses alone cannot ezplain. 
What has produced the vision in God of Malebranche, and 
the pre-establisJied harmony of Leibnitz ? Facts again ; — ^tbe 
fact that there is not a single cognition which does not suggest 
to our minds the notion of existence, that is to say, of Giod ; 
the fact that our intelligence and our sensibility, though 
Inseparable, are distinct, that each has its independent laws by 
which it is governed, but that these laws have their secret re- 
lations and harmony. If we thus examine the most celebra- 
ted hypotheses we shall perceive that even when they are 
lost in the clouds, their root is here below in some fact, real 
in itself ; and that it is by this fact, that they have been es- 
tablished and brought into credit among men. Every ud- 
mingled error is incomprehensible and inadmissible. It is 
only by its relation with the truth that it is sustained. It is 
impossible for the most extravagant systems not to have some 
reasonable aspects ; and it is always the unperceived common 
sense which gives success to the hypothesis with which it is 
combined. At the bottom, everything true and permanent in 
the systems that are scattered through the course of ages is 
the fruit of observation which often labors for philosophy 
without the knowledge of the philosopher ; and, what is re- 
markable, there is nothing permanent in the changing forms 
of human opinion but that which comes precisely from this 
experimental method, which at first appears competent to 
attain only that which is transitory. 

The method of observation is good in itself. It is given to 
us by the spirit of the age, which itself is the product of the 
general spirit of the world. We have faith only in that 
method, we can do nothing except with that, and yet in Eng- 
land and in France, it has hitherto done nothing but destroy 
without building up. With us, its single work in philosophy 
is the system of transformed sensation. And whose is the 
fault ? Not of the method, but of men. The method is irre- 
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proacbable ; but it sbould be applied according to its true 
ispirit. We must do nothing but observe ; but we must ob* 
serve everything. Human nature is not impotent; but we 
must deprive it of no portion of its strength. We may arrive 
at a permanent system ; but it is possible only on condition 
thai we are not stopped at the entrance of our course^ by a 
systematic prejudice. The philosophy of the eighteenth 
century did not proceed and could not proceed in this manner. 
The offspring of a struggle against the past, and wishing to 
gain by this struggle, it was experimental against the past^ but 
systematic in relation to experience ; fearful of going astray 
in the ancient darkness, finding evident facts under its hand in 
-sensations, it was led to rest with them : at first through weak- 
ness, for every new method is weak ; then by the dazzling in- 
fluence, at that time, almost irresistible, of the success of the 
physical sciences, which seduced the attention from every other 
order of phenomena ; and finally, by the blindness of the spirit 
of revolution which could be enlightened only by its excesses, 
and which was destined to go on until it had obtained an abso- 
lute triumph. Its cradle had been England ; it was necessary 
that its battle-field should be France, Bacon has been of\en 
celebrated as the father of the experimental method ; but the 
truth is that Bacon marked out the rules and processes of 
the experimental method within the sphere of the physical 
sciences, but not beyond ; and that he was the first to lead 
that method astray in a systematic path, by limiting it to the 
external world and to sensibility. The language of Bacon is: 
** Mens humani si agat in mater iam, naturam rerum et opera 
Dei contemplando, pro modo materiae operatur atque ab 
eadem determinatur : si ipsa in se vertatur, tanquam aranea 
texens telam, tunc demum indeterminata est ; et parit telas 
quasdam doctrinse tenuitate fili operisque mirabiles, sed quoad 
usum frivolas et inanes." As a general rule, observation with 
Bacon is applicable only to the phenomena of sense ; but 
induction supported on this basis alope will carry us but a 
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little way. The philosophy which must needs proceed from 
such an imperfect application of method could not but be 
miserably imperfect itself. The system of transformed «ai- 
sation was at the end of a procedure like this ; and Bacon 
necessarily produced Condillac. Of so much consequence are 
the aberrations of method. Even the most trifling bring in 
their train the gravest errors, which cannot be destroyed but 
by going back to their principle. The first at)erration from 
tbe true philosophical method comes from Bacon, its conse- 
quences stop only with Condillac, beyond whom there is no 
room for any further aberration, whether in point of onetbod 
or of system. Is the imperfect method of Bacon admitted ? 
Then all the defects of the system of Condillac must be adop- 
ted. It is only feebleness and inconsistency which can stop 
sbort of them. Does the system of Condillac, In its rigor, 
shock the least attentive observation and human nature itself? 
We must go back to Bacon and endeavor to put a stop to the 
evil at its source ; we must borrow the experimental method 
from Bacon, but avoid corrupting observation at tbe outset by 
imposing on it a system. We must employ only the method 
of observation, but apply it to all facts, whatever they m<ly be, 
provided they exist ; its accuracy depends on its impartiality, 
and impartiality is found only in universality. In this way, 
perhaps, may be established the long-sought alliance between 
the metaphysical and the physical sciences, not by tbe sys- 
tematic sacrifice of the one to the other, but by the unity of 
their method applied to different phenomena. It might be 
possible, in this way, to satisfy the conditions of the spirit of 
the age, and of all that was legitimate and necessary in the 
revolution of the eighteenth century; and also perhaps to 
satisfy the most elevated wants of human nature, which are 
facts in themselves, facts no less incontestable and imperious 

than any others 

Facts, therefore, are the point of departure, if not the limit 
of philosophy. Now facts, whatever they may be, exist for 
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US only as they come to our consciousness. It is there alooe 
that observation seizes them and describes them, before com- 
mitting them to induction, which forces them to reveal the 
consequences which they contain in their bosom. The field 
of philosophical observation is consciousness ; there is no ^ 
other ; but in this nothing is to be neglected ; everything is 
important, for everything is linked together ; and if one part 
be wanting, complete unity is unattainable. To return within 
our consciousness, and scrupulously to study all the pheno- 
mena, their difTerences and their relations ; — this is the pri- 
mary study of philosophy. Its scientific name is psychology. 
Psychology is then the condition and as it were the vestibule 
of philosophy. The psychological method consists in com- 
pletely retiring within the world of consciousness, in order to 
become familiar in that sphere where all is reality, but where 
the reality is so various and so delicate ; and, the psychologi- 
cal talent consists in placing ourselves at will within this in- 
terior world, in presenting the spectacle there displayed to 
ourselves ; and in reproducing freely and distinctly all the 
fiicts which are accidentally and confusedly brought to our no- 
tice by the circumstances of life ^ ^ 

As soon as we return within our consciousoess, and, free 
from every systematic view, observe the diversified phenome- 
na which are there exhibited, with the actual characteristics 
ivhich distinguish them, we are at first struck with the presence 
of a multitude of phenomena which it is impossible to con- 
found with those of sensibility. Sensation and the notions 
which it furnishes or with which it is combined indeed con- 
stitute an actual order of phenomena in our consciousness; 
but it also presents other facts no less incontestable which we 
may reduce to two great classes, voluntary facts and rational 
facts. The 'will is not sensation ; for the will often combats 
sensation ; and it is even in this opposition that it is most sig- 
nally manifested. Neither is the reason identical with sensa: 
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tion ; for among the notions which reason furnishes, there are 
some, the characteristics of which are irreconcilable with those 
of the sensible phenomena, for example, the notions of cause, 
of substance, of time, of space, of unity, and the like. Let 
sensation be tortured, as much as you please, you will never 
draw from it the characteristics of universality and necessity 
by which these notions and many others are incontestably 
distinguished. The case is the same with regard to the no- 
tion of the Good and that of the Beautiful : and, consequently, 
art and morality are enfranchised from the origin and the 
limits which have been imposed upon them by the exclusive 
philosophy of sensation, and placed, together with meta- 
physics, in a superior and independent sphere. But this 
spliere itself, in ail its sublimity^ composes a portion of our 
consciousness, and hence falls within the reach of observa- 
tion. Observation disengages it from the clouds ia which k 
is usually enveloped, and gives to the phenomena which it 
comprises the same authority with the other phenomena of 
which consciousness is ihe theatre. The method of observa- 
tion, accordingly, in the limits within which it is at first held 
by a wise circumspection, presents to us already many attrac- 
tive prospects. These we must follow and enlarge. 

The first duty of the psychological method is to retire 
within the field of consciousness, where there is nothing but 
phenomena, that are all capable of being perceived and 'judged 
by observation. Now as no substantial existence falls under 
the eye of consciousness, it follows that the first cflfect of a 
rigid application of method is to postpone the subject of on- 
tology. It postpones it, I say, but does not destroy it. It is 
a fact, indeed, attested by observation, that in this same con- 
sciousness, in which there is nothing but phenomena, there 
are found notions, whose regular development passes the 
limits of consciousness and attains the knowledge of actual 
existences. Would you stop the development of these no- 
tions.^ You would then arbitrarily limit the compass of a 
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fact, you would attack this fact itself, and thus shake the au- 
thority of all other facts. We must either call in question the 
authority of consciousness in itself; or admit this authority 
without reserve for all the facts attested by consciousness. 
The reason is no less certain and real than the will or ihe 
sensibility ; its certainty once admitted, we must follow it 
wherever it rigorously conducts, though it he even into the 
depths of ontology. For example, it is a rational fact attested 
by consciousness, that in the view of intelligence, every phe- 
nomenon which is presented supposes a cause. It is a fact 
moreover that this principle of causality is marked with the 
characteristics of universality and necessity. If it be univer- 
sal and necessary, to limit it would be to destroy it. Now in 
the phenomenon of sensation, the principle of causality inter- 
venes universally and necessarily, and refers this phenomenon 
to a cause.; and our consciousness testifying that this cause is 
not the personal cause which the will represents, it follows 
that the principle of causality in its irresistible application 
conducts to an impersonal cause, that is to say, to an external 
cause, which subsequently, and always irresistibly, the prin- 
ciple of causality enriches with the characteristics and laws, 
of which the aggregate is the Universe. Here then is an 
existence ; but an existence revealed by a principle which is 
itself attested by consciousness. Here is a primary step in 
^ ontology, but by the path of psychology, that is to say, of ob- 
servation. We are led by similar processes to the Cause of 
all causes, to the substantial Cause ; to God, and not only to a 
God of Power, but to a God of Justice, a God of Holiness ; 
so that this experimental method, which applied to a single 
order of phenomena, incomplete and exclusive, destroyed on- 
tology and the higher elements of consciousness, applied with 
fidelity, firmness, and completeness, to all the phenomena, 
builds up that which it had overthrown, and by itself furnishes 
ontology with a sure and legitimate instrument. Thus, hav- 
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iDg commenced with modesty, we can end with results whose 

certainty is equalled by their importance 

Sensible facts are necessary. We do not impute them to 
ourselves. Eational facts are also necessary ; and reason m 
no less independent of the will than sensibility. Voluntaiy 
facts alone are marked in the view of consciousness with the 
characteristics of personality and responsibility. The will 
alone is the person or the me. The me is the centre of the 
intellectual sphere. So long as the me does not exist, the 
conditions of the existence of all the other phenomena might 
be in force, but, without relation to the me, they would not he 
reflected in the consciousness and would be for it as though 
they were not. On the other hand, the will creates none of, 
the rational and sensible phenomena ; it even supposes them, 
since it does not apprehend itself, except in distinction from 
them. We do not find ourselves, except in a foreign world, 
between two orders of phenomena which do not pertain to us, 
which we do not even perceive, except on condition of sepa- 
rating ourselves from them. Still further, we do not perceive 
at all, except by a light which does not come from ourselves, 
for our personality is the will and nothing more ; all light 
comes from reason ; and it is reason which perceives both it- 
self, and the sensibility which envelops it, and the will which 
it obliges, without constraining. The element of knowledge 
is rational by its essence ; and consciousness, although com- 
posed of three integrant and inseparable elements, borrows 
its most immediate foundation from reason, without which no 
knowledge would be possible, and consequently no conscious- 
ness. Sensibility is the external condition of consciousness ; 
the will is its centre ; and reason its light. A profound and 
thorough analysis of reason is one of the most^delicate under- 
takings of psychology. 

Reason is impersonal in its nature. It is not we who make 
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it. It Is so far from being individual, that its peculiar charac- 
teristics are the opposite of individuality, namely, universality 
and necessity ; since it is to reason, that we owe the know- 
ledge of universal and necessary truths, of principles which 
we all obey, and which we cannot but obey. The existence 
of these principles is then a preliminary fact which it was es- 
sential to establish in the first place upon the most complete 
evidence. It is a triumph of the method of observation, to 
which it must have been indebted for an incontestable basics. 
Then comes the question with regard to the precise number 
of these regulating principles of reason, which, as far as we 
are concerned, are reason itself. AAer having established the 
existence of such principles, it is the business of method to at- 
tempt a complete enumeration and a rigorous classification of 
them. Plato, who following Pythagoras, built his philosophy 
on these principles, neglected to count them ; it seems as if 
he shrunk from permitting a profane analysis to touch those 
divine wings on which he soared into the world of ideas. The 
, methodical Aristotle, faithful to his master, but still more faith- 
ful to analysis, after having changed ideas into categories, 
submitted them to a severe examination and did not hesitate 
to give a list of them. This list, so much despised by frivo- 
lous minds as an arid nomenclature, is the boldest and the 
most hazardous effort of method. Is the list of Aristotle com- 
plete ? I believe that it is. It exhausts the subject. Let this 
be itis immortal glory. But if the enumeration is complete, is 
there nothing to be desired in the classification and the ar- 
rangement of the categories ? Here commences the defect 
of the list of Aristotle. In my opinion, its order is arbitrary 
and does not correspond to the progressive development of 
intelligence. Besides, does not this list contain repeti- 
tions ? Would it not be possible to reduce it ? I have no 
doubt of it. Among modern systems, Cartesianism recogni- 
zes necessary truths ; but it makes no attempt at complete- 
ness and precision with regard to them. In the eighteenth 
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century, in France, necessary truths were set aside as by the 
previous question ; they did not even receive the honor of be- 
ing submitted to examination ; tliey were guihy of being found 
in the old system ; they must be sacrificed to sensation, the 
only basis and standard of all possible truth. The Scottish 
school which restored them to honor, enumerated a part of 
them, but did not think of making a complete account. It 
was reserved for Kant to renew the undertaking of Aristotle, 
and the first among the moderns, to attempt to form a com- 
plete list of the laws of thought. Of these, Kant made an ex« 
act and profound review ; and his labor, in this respect, is su- 
perior even to that of Aristotle ; but, in my opinion, similar 
charges can be brought against him ; and a long and detailed 
examination may have demonstrated to those who attended 
my Course of 1818, that if the list of Kant is complete, it is 
arbitrary in its classification, and is susceptible of a legitimate 
reduction. If I have accomplished anything useful in my 
teaching, it is perhaps on this point. I have at least renewed 
an important question : I have debated the two most celebra- 
ted solutions ; and I have ventured to propose another which 
time and discussion have not yet shaken. In my opinion, all 
the laws of thought may be reduced to two, namely, the law 
of causality and that of substance. These are the two essen- 
tial and fundamental laws, of which all others are only deriva- 
tives, developed in an order by no means arbitrary. I have 
demonstrated, as I think, that if we examine these two laws 
in the order of the nature of things, the first is that of sub- 
stance and the second that of causality ; while in the order of 
the acquisition of our ideas, the law of causality precedes that 
of substance, or rather both are given to us together, and are 
contemporary in our consciousness. 

It is not sufficient to have enumerated, classed, and reduced 
to a system the laws of reason ; we must prove that they are 
absolute, in order to prove that their consequences, whatever 
they may be, are also absolute. Here is the defect of the 
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celebrated discussion of Kant respecting the Objective and 
Subjective inhuman knowledge. That great man, after see- 
ing so clearly all the laws which preside over thought, struck 
with the character of necessity which they bear, that is to say, 
our inabiliiy not to recognize and follow them, supposed that 
he saw in this very fact a bond of dependence and relative- 
ness with respect to the me, the peculiar and distinctive char- 
acteristic of which he was far from having completely 
fathomed. Now as soon as the laws of reason are degraded 
to being nothing but laws relative to the human condition, 
their whole compass is circumscribed by the sphere of our 
personal nature ; and their widest consequences, always 
marked with an indelible character of subjectivity, engender 
only irresistible persuasions, if you please, but no indepen- 
dent truths. This is the procedure, by which that incompar- 
able analyst, after having so well described all the laws of 
thought, reduces them to impotence ; and with all the condi- 
tions of certainty, arrives at an ontological Skepticism, from 
which he finds no other asylum than the sublime inconse- 
quence of allowing more objectivity to the laws of practical 
reason than those of speculative reason. The whole endeavor 
of ray Lectures of 1818, after a systematic catalogue of the 
laws of reason, was to free them from the character of sub- 
jectivity which seemed to be imposed upon them by that of 
necessity ; to reinstate them in their independence ; and to 
save philosophy from the rock on which it had been thrown 
the moment of reaching the port. Our public discussions, 
for several months, were devoted to showing that the laws of 
human reason are nothing less than the laws of reason in it- 
self. More faithful than ever to the psychological method, 
instead of departing from observation, 1 plunged into it more 
deeply : and it is by observation that in the recesses of con- 
sciousness, and at a depth to which Kant did not penetrate, 
under the apparent relativeness and subjectivity of the neces- 
sary principles of thought, I detected and unfolded the fact, 
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instantaneous but real, of the spontaneous perception of truth, 
— a perception, which not reflecting itself immediately,- pass- 
es without notice in the interior consciousness, but is the actu- 
al basis of that which, at a subsequent period, in a logical 
form and in the hands of reflection, becomes a necessary 
conception. All subjectivity, with all that is of a reflective 
character expires in the spontaneity of perception. But the 
spontaneous perception is so pure that it escapes our notice ; 
it is the reflectetl light which strikes us, but often obscuring, 
by its false brightness, the purity of the primitive light. Rea- 
son it is true, becomes subjective by its relation to the free 
and voluntary me, the seat and type of all subjectivity ; but 
in itself it is impersonal ; it belongs to no one individual rath- 
er than another within the compass of humanity ; it belongs 
not even to humanity itself ; and its Itvws consequently de- 
pend only on themselves. They preside over and govern hu- 
manity which perceives them, as well as nature which repre- 
sents them ; but they belong neither to the one or the other. 
It might even be said with greater truth that nature and hu- 
manity belong to them-; since they have no beauty or truth 
but by their relation to intelligence, and since nature without 
the laws by which it is governed, and humanity without the 
principles which guide it, would soon be lost in the abyss of 
nothingness from which they could never escape. The laws 
of intelligence therefore constitute a separate world, which 
governs the visible world, presides over its movements, sus- 
tains and preserves it, but does not depend upon it. This is 
the intelligible world, the sphere of ideas^ distinct from and 
independent of their subjects, internal and external, which 
Plato had glimpses' of, and which modern analysis and psy- 
chology still discover at the present day in the depths of con- 
sciousness. 

The laws of thought having been demonstrated to be abso- 
lute, induction can make use of them without hesitation ; and 
from absolute principles obtained by observation can legiti- 
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Riately conduct us to a point beyond the immediate sphere of 
d[)sejrvation itself. Now among the laws of thought given by 
psychology, the two fundamental laws which contain all the 
others, the law of causality and the law of substance, irresis- 
tibly applied to themselves, elevate us immediately to their 
cause and their substance ; and as they are absolute, they el- 
evate us to an absolute cause and an absolute substance. But 
an absolute cause and an absolute substance are identical in 
essence ; since every absolute cause must be substance in so 
far as it is absolute, and every absolute substance must be 
cause in order to be able to manifest itself. Besides, an ab- 
solute substance must be One in order to be absolute ; two 
absolutes are a contradiction ; and the absolute substance 
must be One, or not at all. We may even say that all sub- 
stance is absolute in so far as it is substance, and consequent- 
ly One ; for relative substances destroy the very idea of sub- 
stance, and finite substances which suppose beyond them an- 
other substance still to which they belong, bear a strong re- 
semblance to phenomena. The Unity of substance, there- 
fore is involved in the very idea of substance, which is de- 
rived from the law of substance, an incontestable result of 
psychological observation ; so that experience applied to con- 
sciousness, at a certain degree of profoundness, gives that 
which appears at first view to be the most opposed to it, 
naniety, ontology. In fact, substantial causality is Being in 
itself; the rational laws, therefore, are laws of Being, and rea- 
son is the true existence. Thus, as analysis^applied to con- 
sciousness at first separated reason from personality, so now 
on the elevated point to which we have been conducted by 
analysis, we perceive that reason and its laws, referred to sub- 
stance, can be neither a modification nor an effect of the me, 
since they are the immediate effect of the manifestation of ab- 
solute substance. Ontology, therefore, returns to psychology 
the lights which it borrows from it ; and we thus arrive at the 
identity of the two extremities of science. 
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Such is the analysis of reason. That of activity is not 1< 
important. Of all the active phenomena, the most striking 
undoubtedly is that of will. It is a fact, that in the midst of 
the movements which are carried on within us by external 
agents in spite of ourselves, we have the power of commen- 
cing a different movement, in the first place of conceiving it, 
then of deliberating whether we shall execute it, finally of re- 
solving and proceeding to executipn, of beginning it, of pur- 
suing or suspending it, of accomplishing or retarding it, and 
at all times of controlling it. The fact is certain ; and it is 
no less certain, that the movement accomplished on these con- 
ditions assumes a new character in our eyes ; we impute it 
to ourselves, we refer it as an effect to ourselves, and in that 
case we consider ourselves as its cause. This is the origin of 
our notion of cause, not of an abstract cause, but of a per- 
sonal cause, of ourselves. The peculiar characteristic of the 
me is causality, or will, since we refer to ourselves, We impute 
to ourselves, only what we cause, and we cause only what 
we will. To will, to cause, to exist for ourselves, — these are 
synonymous expressions of the same fact which comprises at 
once will, causality, and personality. The relation of the 
will and the person is not a simple relation of co-existence ; 
it is a true relation of identity. To exist for ourselves is not 
one thing, and to will another, for in that case, there could be 
impersonal volitions, which is contrary to facts, or a personal- 
ity, or self-conscious me without will, which is impossible ; for 
to know myself as the me, is to distinguish myself from a not 
me ; now, we cannot distinguish ourselves from that but by 
separating ourselves from it, by leaving the impersonal move- 
ment and producing one which we impute to ourselves, that 
is to say, by exercising an act of volition. Will therefore is 
the essence of the person. The movements of sensibility, 
the desires, the passions, so far .from constituting personality 
destroy it. Personality and passion are essentially in an in- 
verse relation, in an opposition to each other which constitutes 
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life. As we cftn find the element of personality only in the 
will, so also we can find the element of causality only in the 
sAme place. We must not confound the will or the internal 
cftosality which immediately produces effects internal at first 
like their cause, with the external and actually passive instru- 
ments of this causality, which as instruments, appear at first 
sight also to produce effects, but without being their primary 
cdtise, that is to say, their true cause. When I throw a ball 
against another, it is not the ball which actually causes the 
motion that it communicates, for this motion was communicated 
to it by the hand, by the muscles which in our wonderful organ* 
ization are at the service of the will. Properly speaking, these 
actions are only effects connected with one another, alternately 
resembling causes, without containing a single real cause, and 
all traceable as effects, more or less distinctly, to the will as 
their primary cause. If we seek the notion of cause in the 
action of one ball upon another, as was done previously to 
Hame ; or in the action of thejiand on the ball, and of the 
primary muscles of motion on their extremities, or even in the 
action of the will on the muscle, as was done by M. Maine de 
Biran ; we shall find it in none of these cases, not even in the 
last, for it is possible that there should be a paralysis of the 
muscles which deprives the will of power over them, makes 
it unproductive, incapable of being a cause, and consequently 
of suggesting the notion of it. But what no paralysis can 
prevent, is the action of the will on itself, the production of a 
resolution, that is to say, an act of causation entirely mental, the 
primitive type of all causality, of which all external move- 
ments, commencing with the muscular effort and ending with 
the action of one ball on another, are only symbols more or 
less imperfiect. The first cause for us therefore is the will, of 
which the first effect is a volition. Thb is at once the highesi 
and the purest source of the notion of cause, which thus be^ 
comes identk;al with that of personality. And it is the taking 
possession, soto speak, of the cause m the will and the persomd^t 
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ity which is the condition for us of the ulterior or simultaiieoaf 
conception of the external impersonal causes. 
• The phenomenon of will presents the following elements ; 
1, to decide upon an act to be performed ; 2, to deliberate ; 
3, to resolve. Now if we look at it, it is reason which com* 
poses the first element entirely, and even the second ; for it 
is reason also which deliberates, but it is not reason which re- 
solves and determines. Now reason, which is thus combined 
with will, is combined in a reflective form ; to conceive ao 
end, to deliberate, involves thei idea of reflection. ReflectioD 
is therefore the condition of every voluntary act, if every 
voluntary act supposes a predetermination of its object and a 
process of deliberation. Now to act voluntarily, is, as we 
have seen, to act in this manner ; and it is because the will is 
in fact reflective, that it presents such a striking phenooienoo. 
But can a reflective operation be a primitive operation ?, To 
will is,— with the consciousness that we can resolve and act, 
—to deliberate whether we shall resolve, whether we shall 
act in such or such a manner, and to decide in favor of one 
or the other. The result of this choice, of this decision pre- 
ceded by deliberation and predetermination, is volition, the 
immediate effect of personal activity ; but in order to resolve 
and to act in this manner, it was necessary to know that we 
could resolve and act, it was necessary that we should have 
previously resolved and acted in a different manner, without 
deliberation or predetermination, that is to say, without reflec* 
tion. The operation previous to reflection is spontaneity. It is 
a fact that even now we oAen act without having deliberated, 
and that rational perception spontaneously making known to 
us the act to be performed, the personal activity also sponta- 
neously enters into operation and resolves at once, not by a 
foreign impulse, but by a kind of immediate inspiration, prior 
to reflection and oAen superior to it. The QuHl mourui I of 
the old Horatius, the a moi^ Auver'gne I of the brave d^Aasas, 
are not blind impulses and in consecj^uence destitute of mo* 
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rality ; but neither is it from reasoning or reflection that they 
are borrowed by heroism. The phenomenon of spontaneoue 
activity therefore is no less real than that of voluntary activity. 
Only, as everything which is reflective is completely deter- 
mined, and for that reason distinct, the phenomenon of volun- 
tary and reflective activity is more clear than that of sponta- 
neous activity, which is less determined and more obscure. 
Moreover, the characteristic of every voluntary act is the 
power of repeating itself at will, the power of being sum- 
moned, so to spea]^, before the tribunal of consciousness, 
which examines and describes it at its leisure ; while on the 
other hand, as it is the characteristic of a spontaneous act that 
it is not voluntary, the spontaneous act is not repeated at will, 
and when it takes place is either unperceived or irrevocable, 
and cainnot be aAerwards summoned back but on condition of 
being reflective, that is to say, of being destroyed, as a spon- 
taneous fact. Spontaneity is therefore necessarily subjected 
to that obscurity which surrounds everything which is primi- 
tive and instantaneous. 

With all our seeking, we can discover no other modes of 
action. Reflection and spontaneity comprise all the real forms 
of activity^ 

Reflection as a principle and as a fact supposes and follows 
spontaneity ; but as there can be nothing in the Reflective 
which is not in the Spontaneous, all that we have said of the 
one will apply to the other; and although spontaneity is not 
accompanied either with predetermination or deliberation, it 
"is no less than will a real power of action and consequently a 
productive cause, and consequently again, a personal cause. 
Spontaneity then contains all that is contained by the will ; 
and it contains it previously to that, in a less determined, but 
purer forrn ; and hence we arrive at the immediate source of 
causality and of the me. The me already exists with the 
productive power which characterizes it in the flashing forth 
of spontaneity ; and it is in this instantaneous flashing forth 
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that it instantaneously apprehends itself. We might say tbat 
it discovers itself in spontaneity, and establishes itself in reflec- 
tion. The me, says Fichte, supposes itself in a volnntary de- 
termination. This point of view is that of refiectioo. In o^ 
der for the me to suppose itself, as Fichte says, it is oecessaiy 
that it should clearly distinguish itself from the not-me. To 
distinguish is to deny ; to distinguish one thing from another, 
is to affirm again, but by denying ; it is to affirm, ader having 
denied. Now it is not true that the intellectual life com- 
mences with a negation ; and before reflection and the &ct to 
the description of which Fichte has forever attached, his 
name, there is another operation, in which the me finds itself 
without seeking, supposes itself, if you please, but without 
having wished to suppose itself, by the sole virtue, the pecu- 
liar energy of the activity, which it recognizes, as it manifests 
it, but without having previously known it ; for the activity is 
revealed to itself only by its acts, and the first act must have 
been the effibct of a power which has hitherto been ignorant 
of itself. 

What then is this power which is revealed only by its acts, 
which finds and perceives itself in spontaneity, and again finds 
and reflects upon itself in will ? 

Whether spontaneous or voluntary, all personal acts have 
this characteristic in common, that they can be referred im- 
mediately to a cause which has its point of departure alto- 
gether in itself, that is to say, that they are free ; such is the 
proper notion of liberty. Liberty cannot be confined to the 
will, for in that case, spontaneity would not be free ; and on 
the other hand, liberty cannot consist merely in spontaneity, 
for then the will in its turn would not be free. If therefore 
the two phenomena are equally free, they can be so only on 
the condition, that we discard from the notion of liberty everj'- 
thing which belongs exclusively either to one or the other of 
the two phenomena, and that we allow to ii only what is com- 
mon to both. Now, what circumstance is common to both 
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except that they have their point of departure in themselves, 
and that they can be referred immediately to a cause, which 
is their proper cause, and which acts only by its own energy ? 
Liberty being the common characteristic of spontaneity and of 
will, comprises both these phenomena in itself ; it ought to 
possess and it consequently does possess something more 
general than either, and which constitutes their identity. This 
is the only theory of liberty that agrees with the different facts 
which are announced as free by the consciousne^ of the 
human race, and which in their diversities have occasioned 
theories in contradiction with each other, because they have 
been constructed exclusively for a specific order of pheno- 
mena. Thus, for example, the theory which concentrates 
liberty in the will must needs admit no other than reflective 
liberty, preceded by a predetermination, accompanied with a 
process of deliberation, and marked with characteristics which 
greatly reduce the number of free acts, which take away 
liberty from everything which is not reflective, from the en- 
thusiasm of the poet and arlist in the moment of creation, 
from the ignorance which reflects but little and scarcely acts 
otherwise than spontaneously, that is to say, from three 
quarters of the human race. Because the expression free-will 
implies the idea of choice, of comparison, and of reflection, 
these conditions have been imposed on liberty, of which free- 
will is only one form ; free-will is free-volition, that is to say, 
volition ; but will is so far from being adequate to the extent 
of liberty, that even language adds to it the epithet free, thus 
referring it to something still more general than itself. Wo 
may assert the same of spontaneity. Disengaged from the 
accompaniment more or less tardy of reflection, of comparison, 
and of deliberation, spontaneity manifests liberty in a purer 
form, but it is only one form of liberty and not liberty entire ; 
the fundamental idea of liberty is that of a power which, under 
whatever form it act, acts only by an energy peculiar to itself. 
If liberty is distinct from free phenomena, — as the charac- 
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teristic of every phenomeDoo is to be more or less determioed, 
but always to be so in some degree, — it follows that the 
peculiar characteristic of liberty ia its contrast with free 
phenomena, is indetcrmination. Liberty therefore is not a 
fbrm of activity, but activity in itself, the indetermined activity, 
which, precisely on that account, determines itself in one form 
or another. Hence it follows, once more, that the me or the 
personal activity, spontaneous or reflective, represents only 
the determined form of activity, but not its essence. Liberty 
is the ideal of the me ; the me must needs constantly tend to 
it, without ever arriving at it ; it participates in it, but is not 
identical with it. The me is liberty in action, not liberty in 
power ; it is a cause, but a cause phenomenal and not substan- 
tial, relative and not absolute. The absolute me of Ficbte is 
a contradiction. The very terms imply that nothing absolute 
and substantial is to be found in what is determined, that is to 
say, phenomenal. In respect to activity, substance then can- 
not be found but beyond and above all phenomenal activity, 
in power not yet passed into action, in the indetermined 
essence which is capable of self-determination, in liberty dis- 
engaged from its forms, which limit while they determine it. 
We are thus arrived then in the analysis of the me, by the 
way of psychology still, at a new aspect of ontology, at a 
substantial activity, anterior and superior to all phenomenal 
activity, which produces all the phenomena of activity, survives 
them all and renews them all, immortal and inexhaustible in 
the destruction of its temporary manifestations. And it is a 
remarkable fact, again, that this absolute activity, in its 
development, assumes two forms parallel with those of 
reason, namely, spontaneity and reflection. These two ele- 
ments are found in one sphere as well as the other, and the 
principle of both is always a substantial causality. Activity 
and reason, liberty and intelligence are therefore intimately 
combined with each other in the unity of substance. 

The last phenomenon of conaciousness which we have not 



yet anal3rzed, sensation, would require similar developments, 
but the time does not admit of them. I must content myself 
with a few words which thinkers will comprehend, and which 
will serve at least as a touch-stone for my future labors on the 
philosophy of nature. 

Sensation is a phenomenon of consciousness no less incon- 
testable than either of the others ; now if this phenomenon is ' 
real, as no phenomenon is sufficient to itself, reason which acts 
under the law of causality and of substance compels us to 
refer the phenomenon of sensation to an existing cause ; and 
as this cause is evidently not the me, it is necessary that 
reason should refer sensation to another cause, for the action 
of reason is irresistible ; it refers it therefore to a cause foreign 
to the me, placed beyond the influence of the me, that is to 
say, to an external cause ; this is our notion of the outward 
world as opposed to the inward world which the me constitutes 
and fills, our notion of an external object as opposed to the 
subject which is personality itself, our notion of passivity as 
opposed to liberty. But let us not be deceived by the ex- 
pression passivity ; for the me is not passive and cannot be so, 
since it consists in free activity ; neither is the object any more 
passive, since it is made known to us only in the character of 
cause, of active force. Passivity therefore is nothing but a 
relation between two forces which act on each other. Vary 
and multiply the phenomenon of sensation, reason always and 
necessarily refers it to a cause which it successively charges, 
in proportion to the extent of experience, not with the internal 
.modification of the subject, but with the objective qualities 
capable of producing them, that is to say, it develops the 
notion of cause, but without departing from it, for qualities are 
always causes and can be known only as such. The exter- 
nal world therefore is nothing but an assemblage of causes 
corresponding to our real or possible sensations ; the relation 
of these causes with each other is the order of the wotld. 
The world accordingly is of the same stufi* with ourselves, and 
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nature is the sister of man ; it is active, liYing, animated like 
him ; and its history is a drama no less than our own. 

Besides, as the development of the personal or human force 
takes place in consciousness, in some sort, under the auspices 
of reason, which we recognize as our law even when we vk>- 
late it ; so the external forces are necessarily conceived of as 
submitted to laws in their development, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, the laws of external forces are nothing but their mode 
of development, the constancy of which forms what we call 
regularity. Force in nature is distinct from its law, as per- 
sonality in us is distinct from reason ; distinct, I say, and not 
separate ; for all force carries its law with it and manifests it 
in its action and by its action. Now, all law supposes a rea- 
son, and the laws of the world are nothing but reason as man- 
ifested in the world. Here then is a new relation of man with, 
nature. Nature, like humanity, is composed of laws and of 
forces, of reason and of activity ; and in this point of view, the 
two worlds are again brought closely together. ■ 

Is there nothing further ? As we have reduced the laws 
of reason and the modes of free force to two, could we not 
also attempt a reduction of the forces of nature and of their 
laws ? Could we not reduce all the regular modes of the ac- 
tion of nature to two, which in their relation with the sponta- 
neous and the reflective action of the me and of reason, would 
exhibit a still more intimate harmony ihan that which we have 
just indicated between the internal and the external world ? 
It will be perceived that I here allude to expansion and con- 
centration ; but so long as methodical labors shall not have 
converted these conjectures into certainty, I will hope and be 
silent ; I will content myself with remarking that the philo- 
sophical considerations which reduce the notion of the exter- 
nal world to that of force have already gained currency, and 
secretly preside over modem Physics. What physical inqui- 
rer, since Euler, seeks anything in nature but forces and laws ? 
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Who now speaks of atoms ? And even molecules, the old 
atoms revived, — who defends them as anything but an hypo- 
thesis ? If the fact be incontestable, if modern Physics be 
now employed only with forces and laws, I draw the rigorous 
conclusion from it, that the science of Physics, whether it 
know it or not, is no longer material, and that it became spir- 
itual when it rejected every other method than observation and 
induction which can never lead to aught but forces and laws. 
Now what is there material in forces and laws ? The physi- 
eal sciences then themselves have entered into the broad path 
of an enlightened Spiiitualism ; and they have only to march 
with a firm step, and to gain a more and more profound know- 
ledge of forces and laws, in order to arrive at more important 
generalizations. Let us go still further. As it is a law al- 
ready recognized of the same reason which governs humani- 
ty and nature, to refer every finite cause and every multiple 
law, that is to say, every phenomenal cause and every phe* 
nomenai law, to something absolute which leaver nothing to be 
sought beyond it in relation to existence, that is to say, to a 
substance ; so this law refers the external world composed of 
forces and laws to a substance, which must needs be a cause 
in order to be the subject of the causes of this world, which 
must needs be an intelligence in otder to be the sulject of its 
laws, a substance, in fine, which must needs be the identity of 
activity and intelligence. We are thus arrived accordingly, 
lor the second time, by observation and induction in the ex- 
ternal sphere, at precisely the same point to which observa- 
tion and induction have successively conducted us in the 
sphere of personality and in that of reason ; consciousness in 
its triplicity, is therefore one ; the physical and moral world is 
one, science is one, that is to say, in other words, God is One. 
Let us sum up these ideas, and at the same time more fully 
unfold them. 

In returning within our consciousness, we have seen that the 
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relation of reason, of activity, and of sensation is so intimate, 
that one of these elements being given, the other two imme- 
diately come into exercise, and that this element is the free 
activity. Without the free activity or the me, cousciousnesB 
does not exist, that is to say, the other two phenomena, wheth- 
er they take place or not, are as if they were not, for the me 
which does not yet exist Now the me does not exist for it- 
self, does not and cannot perceive itself, but by distinguiriiiiig 
itself from sensation, which by that act is perceived, and which 
thus takes its. place in consciousness. But as the me cannot 
perceive itself, nor perceive sensation except by perceivii^, 
that is to say, by the intervention of reason, the necessary 
principle of all perception, of all knowledge, it follows that the 
exercise of reason is contemporary with the exercise of per* 
sonal activity and with sensible impressions. The triplicity 
of consciousness, the elements of which are distinct and irre- 
ducible one to the other, is then resolved into a single fact, as 
the unity of consciousness exists only on condition of that tri- 
plicity. Moreover, if the three elementary phenomena of 
Consciousness are contemporary, if reason iifomediately illu- 
mines the activity which then distinguishes itself from sensa- 
tion ; as reason is only the action of the two great laws of 
causality and of substance, it is necessary that reason should 
immediately refer the action to an internal cause and sub- 
stance, namely, the me, and sensation, to an external cause 
and substance, the nol-me ; but as it cannot rest in them as 
causes truly substantial, both because their contingent and 
phenomenal character takes from them every claim to being 
absolute and substantial, and because as they are two, they 
limit each other and thus exclude each other from the rank of 
substance, it is necessary that reason should refer them to a 
single substantial cause, beyond which there is nothing to be 
sought in relation to existence, that is to say, in respect of 
cause and substance, for existence is the identity of both. The 
substantial and causative existence, therefore, with the two fi- 



nite causes or substances in which it develops itself, is made 
known at the same time with these two causes, with the dif- 
ferences which separate them, and the bond of nature which 
connects them, that is to say, ontology is given to us at the 
same time in its completeness, and even at the same time with 
psychology. Thus, in the first fact of consciousness, the psy- 
chological unity in its triplicity is found, so to speak, face to 
face with the ontological unity in its parallel triplicity. The 
fact of consciousness which comprehends three internal ele- 
ments reveals to us also three external elements. Every fact 
of consciousness is psychological and ontological at once, and 
contains already the three great ideas which science after- 
wards divides or brings together, but which it cannot go be- 
yond, namely, man, nature, and God. But man, nature, and 
God as revealed by consciousness are not vain formulas, 
but facts and realities. Man is not in the consciousness with- 
out nature, nor nature without man, but both meet together in 
their opposition and their reciprocity, as causes, and as rela- 
Uve causes, the nature of which is always to develop them- 
selves, and always by each other. The God of consciousness 
is not an abstract God, a solitary monarch exiled beyond the 
limits of creation on the desert throne of a silent Eternity and 
of an absolute existence which resembles even the negation of 
existence. He is a God at once true and real, at once sub- 
statice and cause, always substance and always cause, being 
substance only in so far as he is cause, and cause only in so 
far as he is substance, that is to say, being absolute cause, one 
and many, eternity and time, space and number, essence and 
lifo, indivisibility and totality, principle,. end and centre, at the 
summit of Being and at its lowest degree, infinite and finite 
together, triple, in a word, that is to say, at the same tinne 
God, nature, and humanity. In fact, if God be not every- 
thing, he is nothing ; if he be absolutely indivisible in himself, 
he is inaccessible ; and consequently he is incomprehensible, 
and his incomprehensibility is for us the same as his destnic- 
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tioD. Incomprehensible as a formula' and in the school, God 
is clearly visible in the world which manifests him, for the 
soul which feels and possesses him. Everywhere present he 
returns, as it were, to himself in the consciousness of man, of 
which he indirectly constitutes the mechanism and the phe-' 
nomenal triplicity by tlje reflection of his own nature and of 
the substantial triplicity of which he is the absolute identity. 

Having gained these heights, philosophy becomes more la* 
minous as well as more grand ; universal harmony enters in- 
to human thought, enlarges it, and gives it peace. The di* 
vorce of ontology and psychology, of speculation and observa- 
tion, of science and common sense, is brought to an end by't 
method which arrives at speculation by observation, at ontol* 
ogy by psychology, in order then to confirm observation by 
speculation, psychology by ontology, and which starting from 
the immediate facts of consciousness, of which the. common 
sense of the human race is composed, derives from them the 
science which contains nothing more than common sense, but 
which elevates it to its purest and most rigid form, and ena- 
bles it to comprehend itself. But here I approach a funda« 
mental point. 

If every fact of consciousness contains all the human facul- 
ties, sensibility, free activity, and reason, the me, the not-me, 
and their absolute identity ; and if every fact of consciousness 
be equal to itself, it follows that every man who has the con- 
sciousness of himself possesses and cannot but possess all the 
ideas that are necessarily contained in consciousness. Thus 
every man, if he knows himself, knows all the rest, nature 
and God at the same time with himself. Every man believes 
in his own existence, every man therefore believes in the ex- 
istence of the world and of God ; every man thinks, every 
man therefore thinks God, if we may so express it ; every 
human proposition, reflecting the consciousness, reflects 'the 
idea of Unity and of Being that is essential to consciousness ; 
every human proposition^ therefore contains God ; every man 
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wtio speakfti spetks of God, and every word is an act of £uth 
and a bynin. Atheism is a barren fomrala, a n^ation wilb» 
oat reality, an abstraetion of the mind which cannot aasertk* 
aelf without self-destruction ; for every assertion^ even tiioof^ 
nefi^tive, is a judgment which contains the idea of beings and, 
consequently, God ia his fullness. Atheism is the illusion of 
a lew sophists, who place their liberty in opposition to their 
reason, and are unable even to give an account to themselves 
of what they think ; but the human race which is never false to 
itQ cooseioasoesB, and never places itself in contradiction to its 
laws, possesses the knowledge of God, believes in him, and 
never ceases to proclaim him. In fact, the human race be- 
lieves in reason, and cannot but believe in it, in that reason 
which is manifested in consciousness, in e^ momentary relation 
with the me, — ^the pure though faint reflection of that primi^ 
tive light which flows frcNfn the bosom of the eternal substance, 
which is at once Substance, Cause, Intelligence. Without the 
manifestation of reason in our consciousness, there could be 
no knowledge, neither psychological, nor still less, ontology 
caK Reason is, in some sort, the bridge between psychology 
and ontology, between consciousness and being ; it rests at 
the same time on both ; it descends from God and approaches 
man ; it makes its apptarance in the consciousness, as a guest 
who brings i^telligenc^ of an unknown world, of which it at 
ooee presents the id^sa and awakens the want. If reason 
were personal, it wou)d have no value, no authority, be3Pond 
the limits of the individual subject If it remained in the con^ 
dition of prinmive substance, without manifestation, it would 
be the same for the me whk^h would not know itself, as if it 
were not. It is necessary therefore that the intelligent sdb-^ 
staiioe should manifest itself; and this manifestation is d^ap* 
pearance of reason in the consciousness. Beason then is Hi* 
erally a revelation, a necessary and universal revelation, whidi 
is wanting to no man and which enlightens every man on \m 
coming into the world : iUummai omnem hommeat 
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tit hunc mundum. Reason is the necessary mediator between 
Grod and man, the Xoyog of Pythagoras and Plato, the Word 
made flesh which serves as the interpreter of God and the 
teacher of man, divine and human at the same time. It is not, 
indeed, the Absolute God in his majestic individuality, but bis 
manifestation in spirit and in truth ; it is not the Being of be- 
ings, but it is the revealed Grod of the human race. As God 
is never wanting to tlie human race and nev^r abandons it, so 
the human race believes in God with an irresistible and unal- 
terable faith, and this unity of faith is its own highest unity. 

If these convictions of faith be combined in every act xA 
consciousness, and if consciousness be one in Jhe whole hu- 
man race, whence arises the prodigious diversity which sciems 
to exist between man and man, and in what does this diversity 
consist ? In truth, when we appear to perceive at first view 
so many diflerences between one individual and another, one 
country and another, one epoch of humanity and another, we 
feel a profound emotion of melancholy ; and are tempted to 
regard.an intellectual develypment so capricious, and even the 
whole of humanity, as a phenomenon without consistency, 
without grandeur, and without interest. But it is demonstrated 
by a more attentive observation of facts that no man is a 
stranger to either of the three great ideas which constitute 
consciousness, namely personality or the liberty of man, 
impersonality or necessity of nature, and the Providence 
of Grod. Every man comprehends these three ideas imme- 
diately, because he found them at first and constantly finds 
them again within himself. The exceptions to this fact, by 
their small number, by the absurdities which they involve, by 
the difficulties which they create, serve only to exhibit, in a 
still clearer light, the universality of faith in the human race, 
the treasure of good sense deposited in truth, and the peace 
and happiness that there are for a human soul in not discard- 
ing the convictions of its kiqd. Leave out the exceptions 
which appear from time to time in certain critical periods of 
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history, and you will pei^eive that the masses which alone 
have true existence, always and everywhere live in the same 
faith, of which the forms only vary. But the masses do not 
possess the secret of their convictions. Truth is not science. 
Truth is for all ; science for few. All truth exists in the hu- 
man race ; hut the human race is not made up of philosophers. 
•In fitct, philosophy is the aristocracy of the human species. 
Its glory and its strength, like that of all true aristocracy, is 
not to separate itself from the people, hut to sympathize and 
identify itself with them, to labor with them^ while it places its 
Toondation in their hearts. Philosophical science is the rigor- 
ous account which renders to itself of the ideas which it has 
not created. We have already shown, that reflection sup- 
poses a previous operation to which it applies itself, since 
reflection is merely a return upon what has gone before. 

If there had been no prior operation, there could have been 
no voluntary repetition of this operation, that is to say\ no re- 
flection ;;, for reflection is nothing else ; it does not produce ; it 
verifies and develops. There is 'therefore actually nothing 
more id reflection than in the operation which precedes it, 
than in spontaneity ; only reflection is a degree of intelligence, 
rarer and more elevated than spontaneity, and with the condi- 
Uon, moreover, that it faithfully represent.it, and develop 
without destroying it. . Now in my opinion, humanity as a 
mass is spontaneous and not reflective ; humanity is inspired. 
The divine breath which is in it, always and everywhere re- 
veals to it all truths under one form or another, according to 
the place and time. The soul of humanity is a poetical soul 
which discovers in itself the secrets of beings ; and gives ut- 
terance to them in prophetic chants which ring from age to 
age. At the side of humanity is philosophy, which listens 
with attention, gathers up its words, registers them, if we may 
so speak ; and when the moment of inspiration has passed 
away, presents them with reverence to the admirable artist 
who had no consciousness of his genius, and who oflen does 
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mot, recognisse his own work. Spootaneity m the geniiM of 
Iniman nature ; reflectioo is tbe geaius of u few iodividiiiU 
The difierenco between re6ectioD and spontaneity is the oinly 
difiereoce possible in the identity of iniellifonoe. I hate 
proved, as I flatter myseirt that this is tbe only real difl^rence 
la the forms of reason, in those of activity, perhaps even in 
those of life ; in history also, it is the only difiereoce which 
separates a man from his fellow-men. Hence it fellows that 
we are all penetrated with (he same spirit, are all of the same 
femily, children of the same Father, and that the bn>tfaerhood 
of man admits of no difierences but such as are essential to 
individuality. Considered in this aspect, the differences of 
individuals ei^hibit something noble and interesting, becanse 
tiiey testify to the independence of each of us, and sepaiale 
man from nature. We are men and not stars ; we have move* 
ments that are peculiar to ourselves ; but all our roovesients, 
however irregular in appearance, are accomplished within the 
circle of our nature, the two extremities of whicli are points 
essentially similar. Spontaneity is the point of departure ; re* 
Hection the point of return ; the entire circumference is the 
intellectual life ; the centre is tbe Absolute Intelligence which 
governs and explains the whole. These principles possess an 
inexhaustible fruitful ness. Go from human nature to external 
nature, you will there find spontaneity under the form of ex* 
pansion ; refleclion under that of concentration. Extend your 
view to universal existence ; external nature there performs 
the part of spontaneity, humanity, that of reflection. In fine, 
in the history of the human species, the Oriental world rep* 
resents that first movement, the vigorous spontaneity of which 
has furnished the race with an indestructible basis ; and the 
Pagan world, and still more the Christian, represents reflection 
which gradually develops itself, combines with spontaneity, 
decomposes and recomposes it with the liberty which is its es* 
sence, while the spirit of the world hovers over all its forms 
and remains at the centre ; but under all its forms, in eveiy 
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world, at all degrees of existence, physical, intellectual, or his- 
torical, the same integrant elements are discovered in their 
variety and their harmony. 



III. 

PASSAGE FROM PSYCHOLOGY TO ONTOLOGY. 

[Extract from the Preface to the Second Edition of the Philosophical 

Fragments ] 

As soon as reason is established in its true nature and 
rightful independence, we easily recognize the legitimacy of 
its applications when it passes beyond the sphere of con- 
sciousuess. Reason thus arrives at beings as well as pheno- 
mena ; it reveals to us the world and God with as much au- 
thority as our own existence or any of its modifications; 
and ontology is no less legitimate than psychology, because it 
is psychology itself which, by enlightening us in regard to the 
nature of reason, leads us to ontology. 

Ontology lajftke science of Being. It is the knowledge of 
our own existence, of the. existence of the external world, and 
of Grod. It is reason which gives us this threefold knowledge 
on the same authority with that of the slightest cognition which 
we possess ; reason, the sole faculty of all knowing, the only 
principle of certainty, the exclusive standard of the True and 
tho False, of good and evil, which alone can perceive its own 
mistakes, correct itself when it is deceived, restore itself when 
it is in error, call itself to account, and pronounce upon itself 
the sentence of acquittal or of condemnation. And we must 
not imagine that reason waits for slow developments before it 
presents to man this threefold knowledge of himself, of the 
world, and of God ;. on tho contrary, this threefold knowledgie 
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n giTen to us entirely in each of its parts, and even m eveiy 
fact of consciousness, in the first as well M in tlie last It is 
still psychology which here explains ontology, but a psy eh o h ^ 
gy to which only profound reflection can attain. 

Can there be a single fact of consciousness without a certain 
degree of attention ? Let attention be impaired or destroyed, 
and our thoughts become confused, they are gradually Icfsl in 
obscure reveries which soon vanish of themselves, and are for 
us as if they were not. Even the perceptions of the senses 
are blunted by want of attention, and degenerate into merely 
organic impressions. The organ is struck, c^en perhaps 
with force ; but the mind being elsewhere- does not perceive 
the impression ; there la no sensation ; there is no conscious- 
ness. Attention therefore is the condition of all eonsciousiiess. 

Now is not every act of attention mord or lettvoliRitary ? 
And is not every voluntary act chamcterized by the cunram- 
stance that we consider ourselves as the cause of it ? And is 
not this cause whose effects vary while it remains the same 
itself,— is not this power which is revealed to us only by its 
acts, but which is distinguished from its acts and which its acts 
do not exhaust, — is it not, I say, this cause, this force, which 
we call I, me, our individuality, our personality,— that per- 
sonality of which we never doubt, which we never confound 
with any other, because we never refer to any other those 
voluntary acts which give us the inward feeling, the immova- 
ble conviction of its reality ? 

The me is then revealed to us in the character of cause, of 
fbrce. But can this force, this cause which we are, do every- 
thing which it wishes ? Does it meet with no obstacles ? It 
meets with them of all kinds, at every moment. A sense (^ 
our feebleness is constantly united with that of power. A 
thousand impressions are at all times made upon us ; take 
away attention and they do not come to our consciousness ; 
let attention be applied to them, the phenomenon of sensation 
begins. Here then, at the same tim6 that I refer the aet of 



attentioo to myself, as its cause, I cannot, for the saipe tea- 
aoD, refer to myself the sensation to which attention has he^n 
applied ; I cannot do this, but I cannot avoid referring it to 
some cause, to a cause necessarily other than myself, that b 
to say, to an external cause, and to an external cause whose 
existence is no less certain to me than my own existence, 
since the phenomenon which suggests it to me is no less cer- 
tain than the phenomenon which suggested my own, and both 
the phenomena are presented to me with e^ch other. 

We have here then' two kinds of distinct causes. The one 
personal, placed in the very centre of consciousness, the other 
external and beyond the sphere of consciousness. The cause 
which we are is evidently limited, imperfect, finite, since it 
constantly meet» with bounds and obstacles among the variety 
of causes to which we necessarily refer the phenomena that 
we do not produce, — the phenomena purely affective, and not 
voluntary. On the other hand, these causes themselves are 
limited and finite, since we resist them to a certain degree aa 
th^ resist us, we limit their action as they limit, ours, and 
they also mutually limit each other. It is reason which re- 
veals to us these two kinds of causes. It is reason, which, 
developing itself in our consciousness and perceiving there 
at the .same time attention and sensation, as soon as these two 
simultaneous phenomena are perceived, suggests to us imme- 
diately two kinds of distinct causes, but correlative and mu- 
tually limited, to which they must be referred. But does rea- 
son stop with this ? By no means. It is a fact, moreover, 
that as soon as the notion of finite and limited causes is given^ 
we cannot but conceive of a superior cause, infinite and abso- 
lute, which is itself the first and last cause of all others. The 
internal and personal cause and external causes are incontes- 
tably causes ia relation to tlieir own effects ; but the same 
reason which leveals them to us as causes, reveals them as 
limited and relative causes, and thus prevents us from stop- 
ping with them as causes sufficient to themselves, and com- 
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pels US to refer them to a supreme cause, which lias made 
them and which sustains them ; which is in relation to them 
what they are in relation to the phenomena that are peculiar 
to them ; and which as it is the Cause of all causes, and the 
Bemg of all beings, is sufficient in itself, and sufficient to rea- 
son, which seeks and which finds nothing beyond. 

Let this fundamental point be well considered. Its conse- 
quences are of the utmost importance. As the notion of the 
me is that of the cause to which we refer the phenomena of 
volition, so the notion of the not-me is contained entirely in 
that of the cause of the sensible and involuntary phenomena. 
Now, as the being which we are and the external world are 
nothing but causes, it follows- that the Being of beings to 
which we refer them is equally revealed to us in the charac- 
ter of cause. God exists for us only in the relation of cause ; 
without this, reason would not refer to him either humanity 
or the world. He is absolute substance only inasmuch as he 
is absolute cause, and his essence consists precisely in his 
creative power. I should here require a volume in order to 
describe completely and to place in a clear light the manner 
in which reason elevates us to the absolute cause, afler having 
revealed to us the duality of the personal cause and of exter- 
nal causes. I merely sum up in a few lines the long re- 
searches, of which the remains are to be seen in these Frag' 
ments^ and the course in the Preface. It is only this course 
which I have wished to recall. 

Here is no hypothesis. We need only enter within our 
consciousness, — to a considerable depth it is true,— in order 
to find everything which has been stated ; for once more to 
sum up this summary, there is not a single fact of conscious- 
ness possible without the me ; on the other hand, the me can- 
not know itself without knowing the not-me ; neither the one 
nor the other can be known with the reciprocal limitation 
which characterizes them, without the conception more or less 
distinct of an infinite and absolute Being, to which they roust 



be referred. These three ideas of the me or of the free per* 
sonality, of the not-me or of nature, of their absolute cause, 
€^ their substance, or of God, are intinnately connected with 
each other, and compose one and the same fact of conscious* 
ness, the elements of which are inseparable. There is not a 
man in the world who does not bear this fact, in all its parts, 
within his consciousness. . Hence the natural and permanent 
faith of the human race. But every man does not give an 
account to himself of what he knovrs. To know, without 
giving an account of our knowledge to ourselves ; to know, 
and to give an account of our knowledge to ourselves,— this 
18 the only possible difference between man and man, between 
tbe people and the philosopher. In the one, reason is alto- 
gether spontaneous ; it seizes at first upon its objects ; but 
without returning upon itself and demanding an account of its 
procedure ; in the other, reflection is added to reason ; but 
this reflection, m its most profound investigations, cannot add 
to natural rea«on, a single elenoent which it does not already 
possess ; it can add to it nothing but the knowledge of itaelfl 
Again, I say, reflection well-directed ; f6r if it be ill-directed, 
it does Dot comprehend natural reason in all its parts ; it 
leaves out some element, and repairs its mutilations only by 
arbitrary i&ventions. First, to omit, then to invent ; this is 
the common vice of almost all systems of philosophy. The 
office of philosophy is to reproduce in its scientific formulas 
the pure faith of the human race ; nothing less than this faith ; 
nothing more than this faith ; this faith alone, but this faith in 
all its parts. Its peculiar characteristic is to build ontology 
on psychology, to pass from one to the other by the aid of A 
faculty, which is both psychological and ontological, subjec- 
tive and objective at once; which appears in us without 
properly belonging to us; which enlightens the shepherd as 
well as the philosopher ; which is wanting to no one and is 
sufficient for all. This faculty is reason, which from the 
bosom of consciousness extendssto the Infinite and reachea at 
length to the Being of beings. 
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IV. 

REPLY TO THE CHARGE OF PANTHEIBM. 

[Extract from the Preface to the Second edition of the Philosophical 

Fragments.] 

It is in reply to this accusation, which has found so 
many echoes even beyond the Sensual school, that I have 
written a special dissertation on the Eleatic school, in which 
I fully explain myself, on the subject of Pantheism, its philo- 
sophical and historical origin, the principle uf its etrors, and 
also oa that element in it which 4nay be called good and 
even useful. 

Pantheism, properly speaking, is the ascribing of Divinity 
to the AHl, the grand Whole considered as God, the Universe- 
God 'of the greater part of my adversaries, of Saint Simon, 
for example. It is in its essence a kind of genuine Atheism, 
but with which may be combined, as has been done, if not by 
Saint Simon, at least by his school, a certain religious vein, 
by applying to the world, without the slightest authority, 
those ideas of the Grood and the Beautiful, of the Infinite and 
of Unity, which belong only to the Supreme Cause and are 
not to be met with in the world, except in so far as, like 
every effect, it is the manifestation of all the powers contained 
in the cause. The system opposed to Pantheism is that of 
absolute Unity, so far superior and prior to the world, as to 
be foreign to it, and to make it impossible to comprehend 
how this unity could ever depart from itself, and how from a 
principle like this, the vast Universe, with the variety of its for- 
ces and phenomena, could proceed. This latter system is the 
abuse of metaphysical abstraction, as the former is the abuse 
of an enthusiastic contemplation of nature, retained, some- 
times unconsciously, in the bonds of the senses and the imagi* 
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nation. These two systems are more natural than one 
would suppose, who was ignorant of the history of philosophy, 
or who had not himself passed through the different states of 
mind which produce them both. As a general rule, every 
naturalist ought to guard against the former, and every meta* 
physician against the latter. The perfection, but at the same 
time, the difficulty, is not to lose the sense of nature in the 
meditations of the school, and, in the presence of nature, to 
ascend, in spirit and in truth, to the invisible principle, which 
is at once manifested and concealed by the imposing harmony 
of the Universe. Would it be thought possible that the Sen- 
sual school should bring against any one the accusation of 
Pantheism, should bring it against me ? To accuse me of 
Pantheism, is to accuse me of confounding the First, Abso- 
lute, Infinite Cause with the Universe, that is to say, with the 
two relative and finite causes of the me and the not- me, of 
which the limits and the evident insufficiency are the founda- 
tion from which I rise to the knowledge of God. In truth, I 
did not suspect that I should ever be called upon to defend 
myself from a charge like this. But if I have not confounded 
God and the world ; if my God is not the Universe-God of 
Pantheism, neither is he, I confess, the abstraction of Absolute 
Unity, the lifeless God of the scholastic theology. As God 
is made known only in so far as he is absolute cause, on this 
account, in my opinion, he cannot but produce, so that the 
creation ceases to be unintelligible, and God is no more with- 
out a world than a world without God. This last point has 
appeared to me of such great importance that I have not 
shrunk from expressing it with all the strength that I pos- 
sessed. '^ The God of consciousness is not an abstract God ; 
a solitary monarch exiled beyond the limits of creation on 
the desert throne of a silent Eternity and of an absolute exis- 
tence which resembles even the negation of existence. He 
is a God at once true and real, at once substance and cause, 
always substance and always cause, being substance only in 
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SO ikr as he » cause, that is to sajr, being ahsolnfe cause, ofie 
and many, eternity and time, space and number, essence and 
life, indiviBibitity and totality, principle, end and centre, at 
the summit of being and at its lowest degree, mfiaite and finite 
together.^' It is not a little surprising, that it is this passage 
from which it has been inferred that my system was identica! 
with that of Spinoza and the Eleatics. There is cmly one dif- 
ficulty in that inference, namely, that this passage is imme- 
d^tely directed against all metaphysical speculatioo in the 
spirit of Spinoza and the Eleatics. I beg pardon of my ad* 
versaries, but I must retnind them that the God of Spinoza 
and the Eleatics is a pure substance and not a cause. In the 
system of Spinoza, creation is impossibTe ; in mine it is ne- 
cessary. As to the Eleatics, they admit neither the testimony 

r 

at the senses, nor th^ existence of diversity, nor that of any 
phenomenon ; and they absorb the entire Unrverse ia the 
abyss of Absolute Unity. But let this pass; My adversaries 
have so often repeated that I was a Pantheist and an Eleatie, 
— a contradictory assertion, — that for some time it was taken 
for granted by a lai^e part of the public, and I was compelled 
to give a history of the Eleatie school, to show that I did not 
belong to it myself. 



[From the New Philosophical Fragments. — Aft. Xenophanes, 

p. 71 et seq.] 

Human nature raises its voice against Pantheism. All the 
talent in the world can never justify this doctrine, or recon- 
cile it with the feelings of mankind. If consistent, it gives us, 
in its result, merely a sort of soul of the world, as the princi- 
ple of all things ; with fatality for the only law ; the confound- 
ing also of good and evil— that is to say their destruction in 
the depths of a vague abstract unity without any fixed sub- 
ject ; for there is certainly no absolute unity in any of the 
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parts of this world taken separately. How then should it ex- 
ist in their aggregate ? As the Absolute and the Necessa* 
ry cannot, in any way, be derived from the Eelative and 
Contingent, so also from Plurality, added to itself as often as 
you please, no generalization can derive Unity ; totality on- 
ly k thus obtained. At bottom. Pantheism turns on the con- 
fusicm of these two ideas, which are so essentially distinct. 
Ob the other hand, unity without plurality is no more real, 
than plurality without uuity is true. An absolute unity which 
does not depart.from itself, or which projects only a shadow,. 
may overwhelm us with its grandeur, may transport us with 
its mysterious charm ; but It is all in vain, it does not enlight- 
en the mind ; it is loudly contradicted by those /acuities which 
are in relation with this world, and which attest its reality, 
and by all our active and moral faculties, which would be a 
'mockery, which would be an accusation against their author, if 
the theatre, in which ihey are called to exercise themselves 
were only an illusion and a snare. A God without a world 
is no less false than a world without a God ; a cause without 
efiects which manifest it, or an indetiniie series of effects with- 
out a primary cause ; a substance which should never be de- 
veloped, or a rich development of phenomena without a 
substance which sustains them ; reality borrowed only from 
the Visible or the Invisible ; in both these extremes, there 
are equal error and equal danger, equal forgetful ness of hu- 
man nature, equal forgetful ness of one of the essential sides 
of thought and of things. Between those two abysses, the 
good sense of the human race has long pursued its path ; 
far from systems and from schools the human race has 
long ^believed with equal certainty in Grod and in the 
world. It believes in the world as a real and permanent 
efiect, which it refers to a cause, not to an impotent and 
contradictory cause, which^ forsaking its effect, would thus 
destroy it, but to a cause worthy of the name, which con- 
stantly producing and reproducing, deposits its strength and 

35 
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its beaaty, without ever exhamtiiig them, in its work; it 
believes in the world as an aggregate of phenomena, which 
would cease to exist the moment the eternal substance 
should cease to sustain them; it believes in the worid as 
the visible manifestation of a hidden principle which speaks 
to it beneath this veil, and which it adores in nature and 
in its own consciousness. This is what, as a maiiBS, the 
hiunan race believes. The glory of true philosophy would 
be to accept this universal faith, and to give a legitimate 
explanation of it But through want of supporting itself 
on the human race, and of taking common sense for its 
guide, philosophy, hitherto, straying on the right hand and 
left, has fallen by turns into one or the other extreme of 
systems that* are equally true in one relation and equally 
false in another ; and both vicious for the same reason, be- 
cause they are equally exclusive and incomplete. This is 
the everlasting rock to which philosophy is exposed. 



V. 

THEORY OF REASON.— FURTHER EXPLICATIONS. 

[From Cousin's Preface to M. de Biran's Considerations sur les Rap- 
ports du Physique et du MoralJ] 

The psychology of the Sensual school, resolving all mental 
phenomena into sensation, results, and can result, in nothing 
but Nominalism or Materialism. 

But in addition to sensation M. de Biran has recognized al- 
so the will. The will constitutes an order of facts distinct 
from the facts of mere sensation, and these by enriching psy- 
chology ought to enlarge the sphere of philosophy. Not 
only has De Biran recognized these new facts of conscious- 
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ness, but he has pat them in their true position ; he has pro- 
ved that this class of facts, so much overlooked in the philo- 
sophy of the eighteenth century, is precisely the condition of 
the knowledge of all the others. He has seized and present- 
ed them under their most remarkable type, the muscular ef- 
fort, in which is irresistibly displayed the characteristic of the 
will, its productive energy, and the relation of cause to effect. 
—Here then are two classes of facts : 1. Sensitive facts, or 
facts of sensation, which by themselves alone would never |- 
come under the view of consciousness ; 2. Active or volunta- 
ry facts, facts of the will, the direct and immediate appercep- 
vtionof which alone renders possible the apperception of the 
other phenomena. 

Now do these two classes of facts exhaust all the facts of 
consciousness ? M. de Biran maintains that they do. In my 
view this pretension is an illusion, a fundamental error, which 
vitiates the whole psychological system of Biran, and which 
by making a vast chasm in it, does beforehand enchain his 
whole philosophy within a circle, from which he can subse- 
quendy free it only by hypotheses. 

It requires no very acute observation, provided it be not 
blinded by the spirit of a previous system, to recognize in the 
consciousness, besides the facts of sjensation and volition, a 
third class also, of facts as real as the two others, and whk^h 
are perfectly distinct from them : I mean rational facts strict- 
ly so called. 

That the will is the condition of the exercise of all our facul- 
ties, I admit as readily as M. de Biran admits,'that the senses 
are the condition of the exercise of the will. But to deny or V 
overlook the intelligence because the intelligence requires the 
will as the condition of its exercise, is certainly (I beg pardon 
of my ingenious and learned master) a vice of analysis as bad 
as to deny or overlook the will because it is linked with the 
sensibility. 
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I say nothing in all this but what is exceedingly common 
place. All writers distinguish between the faculties of the 
understanding and the will. The greatest part of them, h is 
true, after having made the distinction in words, confound it 
in reality, or even interchange the functions of tbesie two fac- 
ulties in the strangest manner. For example, M. Liaromi- 
gui^re puts preference among the functions of the im//, when 
it is evidently involuntary ; and at the head of the functions 
of the understanding he places attention^ which no less evi- 
dently belongs to the will I have frequently taken, 

in order to distinguish our different faculties, the example of a 
man studying a mathematical book. Certainly if the man had 
no eyes he would not see the book, neither the pages nor the 
letters ; nor could he comprehend what he could not read. 
On the other hand, if he did not will to give his attention, to 
fasten his eyes to the reading and his attention to meditatii^ 
what he read, he would equally fail to comprehend the book. 
But when his eyes are open, and when his mind is attentive, 
is everything then done ? No. It is still requisite that he 
should comprehend, that he should seize (or believe that he 
seizes) the truth expressed. Now this latter fact, this recog- 
nition of the truth, is a fact which may indeed have a variety 
of circumstauces and conditions, but the fact in itself is simple^ 
and indecomposable, and cannot be resolved into simple voli- 
tion (attention) any more than into sensation. For this rea- 
son it must have a place by itself in any legitimate classifica- 
tion of the facts which fall under the eye of consciousness. 

I say of consciousness ; but consciousness itself, the apper- 
ception of consciousness,~that fundamental and permanent 
fact, which it is the error of nearly all systems to pretend to 
explain by a single term ; which Sensualism explains by re- 
solving into a sensation become exclusive, without inquiring 
what renders it exclusive ; and which M. de Biran explains 
by the will producing a sensation ; — could that fact take place 
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without the ioterveiuion of something else which is neither 
sensation n<Mr volition^ hut which perceives and knows hotb 
the one and the other ? 

To be conscious, is to perceive, it is to know ; the word 
explains itself (seieHtiorcum). Not only have I a sensation, 
but I know that I have ; not only do I will ; but I know that 1 
dp : this knowledge is consciousness. Now it is necessary to 
prove that the will and the sensibility are endowed with the 
&ouity ot* self-perception, of self-knowledge, or it must be ad- 
mitted that there is a third term without which the two others 
would be as though they had not been. Consciousness is a 
threeibld phenomenon, in whksh feeling, willing, and knowings 
serve as reciprocal conditions, and in their connexion, their 
simultoneousness, and at the same time their distinction, they 
compose the entire intellectual life. Take away the sensibil- 
ity, and there is no longer any occasion or object for .volition, 
which then no longer is exerted. — ^Take away the will, and 
there is no longer any proper action, no longer any self, the 
subject of apperception, and therefore no longer any percep- 
tible object, — ^Take away the cognitive faculty, and there is 
equally a destruction of all perception ; there is no light which 
exhibits what takes place, the sensation, the volition, and their 
relation ; consciousness loses its torch, and ceases to exist 

To know, then, is an undeniable fact, distinct from every 
other, sui generis. 

To what faculty shall this fact be referred ? Call it under- 
standing, mind, intelligence, reason — what you will ; it is of 
little moment, provided you recognize it as an elementary 
faculty. . It is commonly called reason. 

Very strangely M. de Biran seems not to have suspected 
that here was a class of facts entitled to partk^ular attention. 
la his Memoir cancermng the Decompositvm of the Mind^ and 
iks EUmentary Faculties to be recogmxed^ he affirms without 
aay proof that '^ the facidty of perceiving and that of willing, 
are indivisible,^' and that ^' metaphysicians have been very 

35» 
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wrong in dividing into two classes the understanding clnd the 
will. He admits but one single intellectual and moral princi- 
pie distinct from the sensitivity, and ' that is the will, and he 

refuses to consider reason as an original faculty 

Thus this profound observer of consciousness has felled to 
see precisely that without which it would be impossible to see 
anything. He who incessantly reproaches the Sensual pU- 
losophy with mutilating the human mind, in order to explain 
it into mere sensation alone, has not perceived that he himself 
has despoiled the mind of its highest faculty in order to ex- 
plain it into volition alone, and thereby dried up the source of 
the most sublime ideas — ^ideas which cannot be explained by 
sensation, nor by volition. 



VI. 

IDEA OF A SYSTEM OF METAPHYSICS. 

[Program of a Coarse of Philosophy , 1817. — From the PhiloBophieal 

Fragments.] 

DIVISION AND CLASSIFICATION OF METAPHYSICAL QUESTIONS. 

Division. 

All metaphysical questions are contained in the three fol- 
lowing : 

1. What are the actual characteristics of human cognitions 
in the developed intelligence ? 

2. What is their origin ? 

3. What is their legitimacy or validity ? 

The questions concerning the ac^uoZ state and the primitive 
state of human knowledge, regard it as in the human mind, 
in the subject where it resides. It is the subjective point of 
view. 
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^ Tlie question concerning the validity of human knowledge 
regards it in relation to its objects^ that is, in an objective point 
of view. 

Classification, 

1. To treat the actual before the primitive, for in commen- 
cing with the primitive we might obtain nothing but an hypo* 
thesis, a false primitive, which would give only an hypothe- 
tical actual, whose legitimacy would be that of an hypothesis. 

2. To treat the actual and the primitive before the legiti- 
mate ; for the questions concerning the actual and the primi- 
tive pertain to the subjective system, that concerning the legit- 
imate to the objective system, and we cannot know the ol]gec- 
tive before the subjective ; in fact it is in the internal, by and 
with the internal, that we conceive the external. ^ 

All our objective cognitions being facts of consciousness, 
phenomena, we give the title of Psychology or PhenomenolO' 
gy^ to the science of the subjective, primitive and actual. 

The study of our objective cognitions considered in relation 
to their objects, that is to say to real external existences, is 
called Ontology. Everything objective is called transcenden' 
tal, and the appreciation of the legitimacy of the principles by 
which we attain the objective is called Transcendental Logic 

The whole science bears the name of Metaphysics. 

SYSTEM OF THE SUBJECTIVE— PSYCHOLOGY OR 

PHENOMENOLOGY. 

or THE ACTUAL AND THE FBIMITIVE. 

Of the Actual, 

Of the psychological method, or of internal observation; 
Of the division and classification of human c(^nitions, ac- 
cdTdiBg4a-the' distinction of their actual characteristics. 
Vices of many of the classifications. True classification : 
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distiiictioii of human cognitions according to their character- 
istics of contingence or of necessity. 

Theory of contingent principles. It is necessary to range 
under the class of contingent principles, those principles which 
force belief, though without implying a contradiction, [in the 
dental of them,] and which are therefore not necessaiy, but 
irresistible, — natural beliefs, actual and primitive, instinctive ; 
such as the belief in the stability of the laws of nature, the 
perception of extension, etc. etc. 

Theory of principles truly contingent, neither necessary 
nor irresistible, but solely general. 

System of Empiricism; of analysis, and its (^ce« Befu- 
tation of Empiricism beyond the limits of the contingent. 

Theory of necessary principles. Of the characteristics 
which accompany that of necessity. That every necessary 
principle is a synthesis. Of synthesis opposed to analysis, 
and dtstinguisbed from identity. 

Questions concerning the enumeration of necessary judg- 
ments. Difficulty of the enumeration. That it has not been 
attempted by any philosopher before the eighteenth century. 
Leibnitz and Malebrancshe distinguish necessary truths from 
contingent truths, but without describing nor enumerating 
them. 

HISTORICAL PART. 
CBITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Reid and KanU 

Exposition of the doctrine of Reid, concerning necessary 
truths or iirst principles. Constituent laws of the human mind. 

By his own ieid mission, Eeid has not exhausted them. 

Kant. Exposition of the Kantian necessary principles : 
the forms of the sensihility ; the categories of the Underhand* 
ing and of the- Reason. 
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A complete list is not attempted in this course, but the at- 
tempt is made to describe with exactness the actual charac* 
teristics of the foUowiag principles : 

Principle of substance thus announced : every quality sup- 
poses a subject, a real being. 

Principle of unity : all plurality supposes unity. 

Principle of causality : everything which begins to exist, 
has a cause. 

Principle of final causes : every means supposes an end. 

Of the Primitive. 

Of the order of the deduction of human cognitions, and of 
the order of their acquisition ; of the rational or logical otder, 
and of the chronological or psychological order. 

A knowled^ is anterior to another in the logical order, in 
as far as it authorites the other ; it is then its logical antece- 
dent. 

A knowledge is anterior to another, in the psychological 
order, in as far as it springs up before the other in the human 
mind ; it is then its psychological antecedent. 

Hence the two-fold sense of the word primitive ; a know- 
ledge may be primitive either logically, or psychologically. 

Tliis being laid down, we are to examine whether our ac- 
tual cognition, both contingent and necessary, are primitive, 
either 4ogically or psychologically ; and if they are not, to as- 
certain the antecedents, logical or psychological, which they 
suppose. 

The Logical Primitive. 

Contingent empirical judgments have a logical primitive ; 
the certainty of a general principle rests upon that of the 
determinate individual facts of which it is the generalization. 

On the contrary, contingent, not-empirical judgments, and 
necessary judgments, have not, and cannot have a logical 
antecedent ; no individual fact being sufficient to ground ^ith^r 
the necessary, or the irresistible. 
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Psychological Primitive. 

Both orders of contingent general judgments have their psy- 
chological primitive in a determinate individual fact 

Necessary judgments have also their determinate individual 
psychological primitive; for nothing is originally given us 
.under a pure and universal type ; hut every primitive is indi- 
vidual and determinate; now, every psychological primitive 
heing a determinate individual fact, and every individual fact 
being a fact of the me, it is in the self, that is, in the modifica- 
tions and individual determinations of the self, perceived by 
consciousness, that we find the psychological origin of all our 
knowledge. The me, the centre of the sphere of intelligence. 

But there is this difiference between the primitive of an 
empirical contingent principle, and that of a necessary princi- 
ple-^that the one has need of new individual determinate facts 
more or less similar, and never identical, since they are all 
individual and determinate, in order to engender the ccmtm* 
gent general principle, which is nothing else than the com- 
parative result of a certain number of individual differences ; 
— while, to engender the necessary principle, the determinate 
individual fact, which serves as Its psychological antecedent, 
has no need of new facts, but already contains the principle 
whole and entire. In a word, contingent principles have their 
psychological primitive, the multiple in a succession of indi- 
vidual facts compared. Necessary principles have their psy- 
chological primitive in a single determinate fact. 

The knot of the difficulty and of the apparent contradiction 
which here presents itself, is in this truth, which is the basis of 
the intellectual system, to wit, that every individual fact is a 
concrete, composed of two parts, of which the first is eminently 
individual and determined in itself; and the second, individual 
and determinate in its contact with the first, is, nevertheless, 
considered in itself, neither individual nor determinate. 
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Example. 

The energy of my will produces an internal movemenl* 
which it is not necessary here to describe with precision. 

This fact, individual and determinate in its totality, resolves 
itself finally into two elements very distinct : first an individual 
determinate will, that of myself ; an individual determinate 
movement whose intensity is in proportion to that of the will 
and depends upon it ; — second, a relation of the movement 
produced, to the producing will. 

The first part of this fact, which embraces the determinate- 
ness of the efiect and the cause, is personal and relative to the 
self ; it varies with its two terms. It is the empirical part of 
the fact. When comparative abstraction collects under one 
point of view the successive difierences of this empirical part, 
it composes from them a general idea, and the possibility for 
us of now applying this general idea to a certain number of 
particular cases, constitutes the actual contingent knowledge 
which we call a contingent general principle. 

But the second part of the fact, that is to say, the relation 
of such or such a determinate cause to such or such a deter- 
minate effect, although individualized in the former part, is 
yet distinct from it. Vary the terms, the relation remains the 
same. Abstract all the individuality of the cause and of the 
efiect ; yet the relation of cause and effect remains in the 
mind. This second part of the fact is the absolute part of it. 
Now, the moment the concrete and individual appear in my 
consciousness, I am not free to make or not to make an ab- 
straction of its individuality ; this abstraction is made neces- 
sarily and independently of my will, and I have the notion of 
the relation of cause to effectf 



" [Movement taken metaphorically, without relation to place, a 
working, internal effect, here of the will, and equivalent volition.-TR.] 

t [By the necessity of my intellectual structure 1 have it, as a re- 
lation independent of that particular movement or phenomenon of 
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This relation, which was contingent in the concrete, because 
it was attached to a determinate and therefore contingent cause 
and effect, is no sooner separated by abstraction from that 
concrete, than it appears to me absolute and necessary. 

w 

As soon as I have the notion of the necessary relaticHi of 
cause to effect, I have the actual necessary knowledge : that 
every .fact whicb begins to exist has a cause; I have the 
principle of causality, which is nothing else than the im- 
possibility of not applying to all possible cases the notion ob- 
tained by abstraction from individuality in the concrete. 

This abstraction is not the same with that which, in the 
formation o£ contingent general knowledge, gives me a general 
idea; this latter proceeds by the aid of comparison and 
generalization ; it is comparative abstraction ; — the other pro- 
ceeds by simple separation, and we therefore call it immediaU 
abstraction. 

The process of immediaete abstraction operates only upon a 
single fact, (at least it does not appear that the second ^es 
anything more than the first*) and takes place inevitably ; 

. consciousness, by occasion of which the understanding in virtue of its 
own proper activity and by its own laws, was led to conceive the 
principle of caus,ality, as universal, necessary, and applicable to eve- 
ry possible movement and change.— Tr.] 

• [That is — to illustrate still by the notion of cause — in the^rae in- 
stance of a change observed by consciousness, the tnind as necessari- 
ly conceives the notion of cause, of the relation of cause to the effect, 
as in the second or the thousandth instance ; — and in the second or 
the thousandth instance the mind can do nothing more than apply 
the same principle. Though this necessary process of the mind may 
become clearer to consciousness by rejlection, yet it is as actually a 
necessary process in the first as in the thousandth case ; it is a ne- 
cessary and universal law of the mind which acts in the first case as 
in the last; and its necessity and universality do not depend upon, , 
and are not the result of many particular facts \ while those contin- 
gent general conceptions which depend upon comparison and gener- 
alization, require several observations, and derive their extension and 
comparative universality from them. What is thus true of the prin- 
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while the other has need of many facts in order to take place, 
its conditions of action, its limits, its progressive development^-— 
mud finally, is voluntary. He who does not wish to compare 
wiil never generalize. This synthesis is arbitrary ; the other 
Is necessitated. 

Such is the origin and mode of <levelopment of all actual 
cognitions. 

TABLE OF THE CONTINGENT AND NECESSARV. 

Contingent. Necessary. 

1. Psychological Primitive. 1. Psychological Primitive. 

Individual fact. — Matter of the Individaal fact. — Concrete 

concrete. — Succession of several composed of an individual em- 
individaal facts. pirical part and of an absolute 

part. — No succession. 
Process. — Abstraction, compar- Process. — Immediate abstrac- 
ison, greneralization. tiou. — Elimination of the £mpjri- 

• cal part, and disengagement of 

the absolute. 
Result. — General idea. Result. — Pure notion of the ab- 

solute. 

2. The Actual. 2. The Mtual. 

Possibility of applying the gen- Impossibility of not applying 
eral idea to a certain number of the notion to all cases, or neces- 
eases, or general principle. sary absolute principle. 

Contingent not-empirical principles are obtained by the 
same process as necessary principles ; the only difference is 
in the results. We do not obtain the absolute nor the nece^- 
«Qry in itself, but the irresistible. 

We shall not endeavor to determine strictly the number and 
order of actual necessary principles, nor the origin of all 
those principles, nor their dependence, nor the different faci^ 
lies to whose exercise they are attached. 

ciple of causality — the relation of cause to effect, as a necessary and 
universal law, given by immediate abstraction in a single concrete 
liMSt, is trae of all other necessary principles. — Tr.] 

36 ' 
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Nor shall we attempt to describe the primitive internal facta 
with all the circumstances which accompany them. 

Nevertheless we shall attempt to recognize the origin of the 
necessary principles of substance, of unity, of causality, and 
of final causes, because we particularly describe the actual 
characteristics of these principles, and because they embrace 
and constitute all intellectual life. 

PRIMITIVE INTERNAL FACTS. 

1. Affection or volition and in ^ Elimination of the modification 
general a determinate modifica- and of -the me. — Disengagement 
lion — Relation. — The me. of the absolute relation of i^ttri- 

bute to subject. 

2. Succession . of passions or Elimination of the determinate 
Tolitions and in general determi- plurality, and of the me identical 
nate plurality. — Relation — The and one. — Disengagement of tlie 
MK identical and one. absolute relation of plurality to 

unity, of succession to duration. 

3. Voluntary fact and in gene- Elimination of the determinate 
ral determinate effect willed. — effect willed and of th^ me — Dis- 
Relation — Power and Willing of engagement of the absolute rela- 
the me. tion of cause to effect. 

4. Intentional volition, and in Elimination of the means and 
general determinate direction of of the end determinate — Discn- 
the voluntary power, that is to gagernent of the absolute relation 
say, a determinate means. — Rela- of means to end. 

lion. — Determinate End. 

The principle of identity is connected with the principle of 
substance, as the principle of intentionality with that of cau- 
sality. 

These two orders of principles have a primitive difference 
which consists in this, that the relation which connects the de- 
terminate effect to the determinate cause, the determinate 
end to the determinate means, is a perception of conscious- 
ness, while the relation which connects the determinate modi- 
fication to the me, the determinate being, is not a perception 
of consciousness, but an instinctive manifestation of the prin- 
ciple of substance in the consciousness ; and so, also, the re- 
lation which connects the me identical and one to the deter- 
minate succession and plurality, is not a perception of the 
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<M>nsciousness, but an instinctive manifestation of the necessa- 
ry principle of unity in the memory. 

The absolute, being before us, governs us primitively, in 
the original action of the mind, (though without appearing lo 
us primitively under its pure form,) and forces us to conceive 
at once, under any determinate quality, a determinate being, 
which is the me ; a natural hypothesis.* But as soon as the 
relation has been suggested to us by the force of the absolute 
in a determinate primitive concrete, of which the self, the me, 
is one of the terms, it disengages itself from the me, an(| ap- 
pears to us under its pure form, and in its universal evidence 
which explains and legitimates the primitive hypothesis. It is 
the same in regard to the manifestation of the identity of self 
by the principle of unity in the memory. 

The primitive manifestation of the existence of the me, and 

of its duration in con^iousness and memory by the absolute 

■ principles of substance and of unity, is the primitive bond or 

link which connects ontology to psychology, and the first light 

which illuminates and discloses the objective in the subjective. 

OBJECTIVE SYSTEM. 

Ontology and Logic, 

External objects of knowledge ; means by which we at- 
tain them ; legitimacy of those means. 

THE SOUL, MATTER, AND GOD. 

The Soul. 

The soul or the real substantial me [not merely the phenonae- 
nal self, the me of consciousness] is objective ; for it does 

not fall under the eye of consciousness. Examination of the 

* 

* l^TTTOTi'O^r^fi&j su])ponOf to place under as a support, to take as the 
ground : — vTTo&saiSf supposition, placing under as the ground of the 
phenomenal.— Tr.] 
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opinion which makes the me a phenomenon or a successicm of 
phenomena. 

The knowledge of the soul or of the real substantial me is 
the result of the application of the principle of substance. 

Application primitive and not lexical, which gives a being 
determinate,. and real, the me ; a primitive fact made up ; 1, 
of an individual modification : 2, of a me, and 3, of a rektkm 
individualized in its terms, but which discovers to us a funda- 
mental and essential relation between every modification and 
every being, by a disengagement of the absolute. ThusSthe 
adequate knowledge of the absolute principle gives us a know- 
ledge of the me, as an objective substance. 

The soul is a complex word which comprises, both the 
determinate real substantial me, the knowledge of which, 
without being an apperception of consciousness, is a primitive 
conception, psychological and ontological and the substance 
of the me, which, considered in itself and not as in any pdtr* 
ticular individual^ is an ulterior and purely ontological con<^ 
ception. 

The self is the part of the objective sphere which manifests 
itself to us the first. It is the first step that we take beyond 
our consciousness. 

Identity and vnity of the Sotd^ [the substantial me. J 

Manifested by a judgment of the memory, as the me by a 
judgment of consciousness. 

Opinion which makes the identity and unity of the me a 
perception of the consciousness, examined. 

The judgment of [personal] identity disengages and brings 
out the absolute relation of plurality to unity, of succession to 
duration. Distinction between a primitive judgment conformed 
to the natural laws of all judgment, and a logical juffgment 
starting from a logical and indeterminate principle, in order to 
arrive at a logical and indeterminate consequence. 
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Matter. 

Two principles manifest it to us. 

The principle of causality and of intentional causality — ob- 
tained in a primitive fact of consciousness, and become an ab- 
solute principle — makes us conceive in certain cases external 
intentional causes. The intervention of perception which is 
not a principle, but an instinctive judgment, manifests to us, 
so to say, the mode of these causes, extension. The principle 
of substance gathered in the primitive fact of the me, and be- 
come an absolute principle, suggests to us necessarily the con- 
ception of a real but indeterminate being under extension, and 
then extension appears as the quality of a substance which we 
call matter. 

External causes vary, that is, the qualities of matter ; but 
the principle of identity and unity gathered in the judgment of 
memory, and become an absolute principle, necessarily sug- 
gests to us the conception of an identical being in the midst of 
the variations of these qualities, of a unity under this plurality, 
of a duration in which this succession takes place. 

Perception has been taken upon supposition, and not de- 
monstrated, as a necessary intermediate. 

God. 

Experience withdrawing from matter the causality and in- 
tentionality which had at first been applied to it, and leaving to 
it only physical powers or forces, the principles of causality 
and iutentionality remain, and, aided by the principle of unity, 
lead us to place the true causality and iutentionality in a sin- 
gle supreme cause, which the principle of substance makes 
us conceive as a real and substantial being, that is, God. 

LEGITIMACY OF THE MEAKS OF KNOWLEDGE. 

In order to invalidate the certainty of the existence of the 
objects of our knowledge, it has been said that the principles 

36» 
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which give us these judgments, heing only suhjeetive princi* 
pies, cannot have an objective authority. 

Discussion of the Objective and Subjective, 

If, by subjective, be understood that which is relative to a 
particular subject, and, by objective, that which is absolute, 
then it is not true that we obtain the objective by subjective 
principles. For instance, what, in point of fact, is the princi- 
pie of causality ? It is the impossibility of not applying to all 
possible cases (of change,) the necessary relation of effect to 
cause. But we have obtained this necessary relation by ab- 
stracting it from the individual, that is, the determinate sub- 
ject. This necessary relation constitutes the necessary prin. 
ciple of causality. The principle of causality, therefore, sop- 
poses the non-relation to any particular and determinate sub- 
ject whatever. Far from being a conception of the me, it is 
an abstraction of it. The principle of causality is not, then, 
subjective, in the sense of being relative to a particular indi- 
vidual subject. When therefore this principle makes us con- 
ceive, e. g., the existence of God, we do not believe in the ab- 
solute on the faith of the relative, in the objective on the faith 
of the subjective ; but we believe in the absolute on the faith of 
the absolute, in the objective on the faith of the objective. 

The principles which give us external existences, give them 
therefore legitimately ; for the absolute legitimately gives the 
absolute. 

But if the subjective be understood, as it is by us, to mean 
everything which is internal, and objective everything which 
is external, it is right to say that we believe in the objective on 
the faith of the subjective. But how would it be possible for 
us to know the external, but by an internal principle ? It is 
we who know. Now we are a determinate being, who knows 
only within himself, because his faculty of knowing is his own. 
No principle could make him conceive an existence, if it did 



not appear to his faculty of coDceiving, that is to say, if it wero 
not wilhin him, if it were not internal. 

But this principle does not lose its authority, hecause it ap^ 
pears in a subject Because an absolute principle falls qnder 
the consciousness of a determinate being, it does not follow 
that it becomes relative to that being ; the absolute may ap* 
pear in the determinate, the universal in the particular, the 
necessary in the contingent, intelligent personality in the me, 
man in the individual, the reason in consciousness, the objec- 
tive in the subjective. 

The first act of faith is the belief in the soul, and the last, 
the belief in God. The intellectual life is a continual series 
of beliefs, of acts of faith in the invisible revealed by the visi- 
ble, the external revealed by the internal. 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

DIVISION AND CLASSIFICATION OF MORAL INQUIRIES. 

Division, 

All questions respecting morals are included in the three 
foHowing : 

1.' What are the actual characteristics of the moral princi- 
ples? 

2. What is their origin ? 

3. What is their legitimacy or validity ? 

The two first questions regard moral principles in them- 
selves, in the subject where they reside, that is to say, in the 
subjective point of view. — This is Morals properly speaking. 

The third question considers questions in morals relatively 
to the consequences derivable from them, and to the external 
objects which they discover to us, that is to say, in an objec- 
tive point of view. — This pertains to Religion properly speak- 
ing. 
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Classification^ or order in which questions in Morals should 

he treated. 

1. The actual to be treated before the primitive ; for, be- 
ginning with the primitive, an hypothesis only would be the 
result ; it might be a false primitive, which would give only 
an hypothetical actual, whose validity would be that of a mere 
hypothesis. 

2. The actual and the primitive to be treated before the le- 
gitimate, for the two first questions pertain to the system of 
the subjective, the last to that of the objective, and we know 
nothing of the objective but by and through the subjective. 

We go therefore not from religion to morals, but from mo- 
rals to religion ; for if religion is the complement and neces- 
sary consequence of morals, morals itself is the basis, the ne- 
cessary principle of religion. 

The science of subjective morals (including the Actual and 
the Primitive) is Moral Psychology, which may also be call- 
ed Moral Phenomenology, because it is limited to stating and 
describing the facts of consciousness, or internal phenomena. 

The science of objective morals, relating to real existences, 
is the moral part of ontology. Everything lying higher than 
consciousness, and therefore surpassing observation, is some- 
times called transcendent, and the appreciation of the legiti- 
macy of the moral principles by which we attain to objective 
morals, is the transcendental logic of morals. 

The whole science bears the name of Moral Philosophy. 

SUBJECTIVE SYSTEM. 

MORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

THE ACTUAL AND THE PRIMITIVE. 

OF THE ACTUAL, 

Question concerning the classification of moral principles. 
Classification of them according to the distinction of con- 
tingence and necessity. 
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Theory qf Contingent Principles of Morals. 

In the class of contingent moral principles may be arranged 
those facts which are not indeed principles, but sentiments, 
emotions, instincts, etc., and which by their contingency and 
variability have a relation to the contingent principles in 
morals. 

Moral Instincts'. 

Expansion. — Pity, sympathy, etc. 

Concentration. — Aversion to pain, love of pleasure, self- 
love. 

Contingent Moral Principles, 

Contingent moral principles, which are general maxims 
relative to morals, are nothing but passion generalized, in* 
stinct erected into a rational principle. 

The general -principles which are referable to the instinct 
of expansion^ constitute what may be called the morality of 
sentiment, variable and not obligatory. — Morality c^ pity, of 
sympathy, of benevolence, considered merely as sentiment or 
emotion. 

The general principles which are referable to the instinct of 
concentration or self-love, constitute the morality of self* 
interest, variable and not obligatory. 

Fundamental principle of the morality of self-interest in 
regard to an action contemplated : Look only at its conse* 
quences relative to personal happiness. 

The most important general principles which form th« mo- 
rality of self-interest are : — 

Do right, abstain from wrong, from hope or fear of the re- 
wards or penalties of civil society ; — 

Do right, abstain from wrong, from hope or fear of divine 
rewards and punishments ; — 

Do right, abstain from wrong, from fear of blame iVom oth- 
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ers, or even of remorse, and in order to gain the pleasure of 
a good conscience and internal happiness. 

All these contingent general principles [maxims] relate to 
the sensitive nature of man, and have respect only to the in- 
dividual, to self. 

Necessary Principles. 

There is in us an universal and necessary moral principle, 
which embraces all times and all places, the possible as well 
as the real — it is the principle of right and wrong. This prin- 
ciple distinguishes and qualifies actions. — Moral Reason. 

Special characteristic of this principle : Obligation — the 
Moral Law. 

Enunciation of the moral law : Do right for the sake of 
right ; or rather. Will the right for the sake of right. Moral- 
ity has to do with the intentions. 

The moral principle being universal, the sign or external 
type by which a resolution may be recognized as conformed 
to this principle, is the impossibility of not erecting the imme- 
diate motive of the particular act or resolution into a maxim of 
universal legislation. — Moral casuistry. 

The question concerning the enumeration of the necessary 
moral principles. — Of the different applications of the moral 
reason, that is to say, of the different duties. Duties towards 
God ; duties towards others ; duties towards ourselves. Equal- 
ity of duties. Our duties to ourselves are as true as others, 
because they do not refer merely to the individual, sensitive 
ME, but to the man, to the dignity of the moral person, of 
whom alone duties are predicable. In this view, all our du- 
ties are in a certain sense duties to ourselves. 

Of Liberty, 

The moral law logically implies a free will. Duty suppo- 
ses power. Placed between passion which urges, and the 
iporal law which commands us, men inust needs hs^ve b§ea 
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provided with a power of free resolution whereby he could 
resist the one and obey the other. — Correlation of freedom 
and law in the moral economy. 

Moreover ihe freedom of the will is a psychological fact. — 
Examination of the objection drawn from the principle of 
causality. Causality is the instrument of liberty, not the foun- 
dation of it. 

Analysis of the free productivity : effect and power, are 
correlative terms bound together by the relation of causality ; 
but the voluntary and free energy does not enteir into the re- 
lation itself, — it is the subject of it, the foundation, the ulti- 
mate reason of it. 

Distinction^ between Will and Desire. Desire a passive 
modification of the me ; freedom, the proper force of man. 

Freedom has respect to Virtue, as Desire ha* to Happiness. 
— Sphere of Happiness ; sphere of Virtue. 

Principle of Merit and of Demerit, 

Not only do we, as sensitive beings, incessantly aspire af- 
ter happiness ; but when we have done right, we judge, as 
intelligent and moral beings, that we are worthy of happiness. 
— Necessary principle of merit and demerit— the origin and 
foundation of all our ideas of reward and punishment ; a prin- 
ciple continually confounded either with the desire of happi- 
ness, or with the moral law itself. 

Hence it is that the question concerning the sovereign good 
— the summum bonum — has not yet been universally resolved. 
A single solution has been sought for a complex question ; by 
those who did not recognize the two principles capable of 
completely resolving it. 

The Epicurean solution made the summum bonum to coD- 
si^t in satisfaction of the desire of happiness. The Stoic so- 
lution in the fulfilment of the moral law. 

The true solution is in the harmony of virtue and of happi- 
ness as merited by it ; for the two elements of this duality^rs 
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not equal. Happiness is the eonsequent ; virtue is the ante* 
cedent It is not akme the sole and sovereign good, but it is 
always the chief good. 

Qfiesiion concerning Moral and Phys^ical Good and EvU. 

Ever in the earthly career of the virtuous and honorable 
man, the sum of moral good transcends that of moral evil ; 
but the sum of physical evil transcends that of physical good. 

It should needs be so, since virtue exists only under this 
condition, that the passions are resisted and overcome. 

When indeed sympathy lead^ us to aid an unfortunate per- 
son, this action is attended by something delightful ; for in- 
atead of being the result of a sacrifice of passion, it is prompt- 
ing of passion so to say. — Moral Beauty. — But it is not always 
that we are influenced by a natural passion or feeling which 
is in the service of the moral law ; alnoost always it is neces- 
sary to sacrifice our natural afiections. — Moral conflict Hu- 
man Sorrow. The Moral Sublime. 

But if physical evil were far greater than it is, even if it 
were continually rending our frames, it would continually be 
incumbent on us to obey the moral law ; for the moral law 
exists independently of our sensibility. 

Thus in the presence of unfortunate and sniSering virtue, 
the principle of merit and demerit pronounces still that hap- 
piness is due to virtue. 

Moral position of man on the earth. 

OF THE PRIMITIVE. 

The question concerning the primitive in morals is not dif- 
ferent from that concerning the primitive in metaphysics. 

Distinction between the logical and the psychological prim- 
itive. 

Of the logical primitive of contingent principles. 

Instinctive contingent principles have no logical primitive, 
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as certain contingent principles in metaphysics, such as the 
natural belief in the uniformity and stability of the laws of na- 
ture. — Contingent principles of self-interest have a logical 
primitive in a succession of individual determinate facts of 
which they are the sum. 

Psychological primitive of contingent principles. All con- 
tingent principles have a psychological primitive in an indivi- 
dual determinate fact, to wit, a passive modification of the 
me. 

Necessary Principles, 

No logical primitive. — Psychological primitive in an indivi- 
dual determinate complex fact. — Description of this fact. In 
part individual and empirical ; in part absolute ; the former 
relative to the me, the latter to moral personality universally. 

Elimination of the empirical part or that relative to the in- 
dividual me. Disengagement of the absolute part or that of 
universal moral personality. The process of immediate ab- 
straction by which the absolute is separated from the variable^ 
is distinct fronV the comparative abstraction which engenders 
contingent general principles. 

Theory of the Absolute, 

The Absolute has no respect to the individual, the me, al- 
though it appears in the individual. — As soon as the absolate 
in morals has been separated from the variable element which 
is the result of passipn, etc. etc., it appears under a pure and 
universal type, which embraces all times, all places, all beings^ 
the possible as well as the real. 

The absolute is accordingly perceived as the true life of in- 
telligent or moral personality, as the sphere in which it thinks 
and wills, in such sort that its thoughts and volitions are under 
the eternal empire of absolute principles which direct and de* 
termine it at once and always. This is the reason why prim- 
itively the absolute is found in the first individual fact, the moft 

37 
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al personality being blended with the particular individuality 
of the me in the fact, and thinking or willing in the very first 
instance according to its inornutable and eternal laws. — Hence 
the legitimacy of the first absolute judgment. 

OBJECTIVE MORAL SYSTEM OR RELIGIOUS SYSTEM.' 

Transcendental Logic. 

The absolute appears in my consciousness, but it appears 
to it independent of consciousness and of myself ; for it is on- 
ly after being disengaged from that which is individual, per- 
taining, that is, solely to myself, that it presents itself to the 
intelligent moral personality which is in us a portion of hu- 
man nature. 

The absolute not being relative to the me, has a legitimate 
validity beyond the me which' perceives it but does not consti- 
tute it. 

Examination of the distinction between speculative reason 
and practical reason. Unity of reason and the absolute. The 
absolute to be divided only in relation to its objects, whether 
mathematical, metaphysical, or moral. 

No practical consideration can transform the relative into 
the absolute. Refutation of the doctrine of Kant. 

In Metaphysics^ the absolute principles of causality, inten- 
tional ity, of substance and of unity, have conducted us to the 
knowledge of God as the intentional cause single and substan- 
tial : these four absolute principles have given us the absolute 
Being, God. 

In Morals^ we have recognized two absolute principles, the 
principle of moral obligation, and the necessary principle of 
merit and demerit : now, these two principles which appear 
to my consciousness as absolute principles, have a transcen- 
dental extent and reveal to me existences out of and beyond 
my mind. Nor is anything more natural and legitimate, since 
though revealed in my consciousness, they are not constituted 
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by it. Now, as we admit the validity of absolute principles in ^ 
metaphysics we must likewise admit the validity of these prin- 
ciples in morals. 

Let us examine what are the strict consequences which flow 
from the absolute principles of Morals ; let us see what new 
existences they manifest to us, or what new characteristics 
they add to those already obtained. 

Independently of moral philosophy we have attained to God 
as the soul supreme, intentional and substantial cause, by 
means of the four principles which have their psychological 
ground in the intentional causality, the unity and substantiali- 
ty of our personal individuality. But I am not only an inten- 
tional and substantial cause; I am also amoral being; and 
this new characteristic, recognized by my consciousness, for- 
ces me to transfer to the supreme author of my being a new 
characteristic which I had not yet discovered [by metaphysical 
principles]. God thus becomes in my conception not only 
the creator of the physical world, but the father of the moral 
world. The author of a moral being cannot be immoral ; the 
imposer of the law of justice cannot be unjust. It is not 
then the divine will which reveals to me the moral law, but 
it is the moral law which reveals to me the justice of tho 
divine will. 

Description of the inductive process, or external application 
of the principle of causality, intentional ity and substance. 
God the substance and reason of Righteousness, the ideal of 
Sanctity, the Holy of Holies. 

Return to the universe. Of the universe apart from the 
prior supposition of a just God. Refutation of ordinary optim- 
ism. 

When, withdrawing my eyes from the spectacle of the ex- 
ternal universe, I turn them inward upon myself, the Divine 
rectitude displays itself to me in the principle or law of recti- 
tude which I find in the depth of my conscience. I say to my- 
self : that God who has made the world must have made it ae- 
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oordiDg the laws of supreme rectitude ; so that concerning the 
external world, were it even more obscure, and given up to 
still greater disorders — in this profound darkness, in the very 
presence of these disorders — the absolute principle of recti- 
tude- impels me still to say with confidence : that which I see 
and that which I do not see — everything — is not only for the 
best, but all is good, perfectly good ; for everything is order- 
ed or permitted by a righteous and all powerful cause. 

The principle of rectitude, transferred from being an idea 
in my mind to God, throws the light of rectitude over the ex- 
ternal world ; and the judgment of merit and demerit, trans- 
ferred likewise from myself to God, furnishes me with new 
light. The judgment of merit and demerit passed by a ra- 
tional being pronounces that virtue is worthy of happiness. 
This judgment, being absolute, has a transcendental absolute 
validity. Now, as soon as God is conceived by me as a moral 
being, supreniely just, I cannot but conceive that God himself 
is included within application of the absolute principle of merit 
and demerit : 

The principle of merit and demerit thus transferred from 
myself to a righteous God, imposes, so to say, upon this just 
and all powerful God the obligation of reestablishing the 
legitimate harmony between virtue and happiness, disturbed 
here below by external causes. God can restore this, harmo- 
ny if he wills ; he cannot but will it, since he is supremely 
righteous, and since he himself judges that virtue and happi- 
ness ought to go together. — Conception of another life. 

The conception of the existence of another life is as abso- 
lute as the conception of the existence of God, or of external 
objects, or of our own existence. If the absolute be absolute, 
it is so in all cases ; if we accept it in one thing, we must in 
all ; if we believe in our own existence we may believe with 
the same title in the reality of another life, in the immortality 
of the soul. 

Examination of the opinion which grounds the ijnmortality 
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of the soul upon its simplicity. — Simple or not, the soul can 
be destroyed by ti special act of God. Ita simplicity is only 
a condition and a presumption in favor of its immortality. 

The judgment of merit and demerit alone pronounces in * 
an absolute manner that the soul is immortal. 

Thus from the law of merit and demerit we derive the im- 
mortality of the soul, just as from the moral principle we de- 
rive the Divine justice ; and in the same manner as the con- 
ception of the justice of God does to our view reestablish light 
and order in the external world, just so does the conception 
of another life, and of the future realization of the legitimate 
harmony between virtue and happiness, make me yield with- 
out a murmur to the ills of this life. I look upon the present 
order of things as a temporary state, and expect that the eter- 
nal order which the absolute principles of justice and of merit 
reveal to me, will be reestablished in another world, where 
the absolute will enjoy at length the pure life of the absolute. 

Examination of the question : Why is there more of suffer- 
ing than of happiness in this life ? 

Refutation of the common optimist solution drawn from 
the general laws of the world -and from the impossibility under 
which God is said to haye been of doing any better. 

True solution. — The end of man and the object of human 
existence not being solely happiness, but happiness in virtue 
and by virtue, it follows that virtue, in this world, is the con- 
dition of happiness in another life ; and the inevitable condi- 
tion of virtue, in this world, is suffering. . Take away suffer- 
ing, there is no longer resignation, humanity ; no longer ' the 
painful virtues, no more of the moral sublime. We are made 
sensitive beings, that is to say, obnoxious to suffering, because 
we should be virtuous, and because we cannot be virtuous 
but by the sacrifice of sensibility to the moral reason. If 
there had been more of physical good, there would have been 
less room for moral devotion, and this world would have been 
badly adapted to the destination of man. The accidental 
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disorders of the physical world and the unforeseen ills that re- 
sult from them are not disorders and ills which have escaped 
the power and goodness of God. God not only permits but 
be wills them. He wills that there should be for man in the 
physical world, a great number of sources of pain, in order 
that there may be for him occasions of resignation and of 
courage. 

Relation of the laws of external nature and of our physical 
nature and passions whereby suffering is imposed upon us, 
to the moral law which imposes upon us courage — considered 
with reference to ihe general design of a moral God who has 
made man for a moral end. 

General rule : Everything which turns to the advantage of 
▼irtue, everything which gives greater energy to rnoral liberty, 
everything which subserves the greatest moral development 
of the human race, is good. Suffering is not the worst con- 
dition of man on the earth ; the worst condition is the moral 
brutishness which would ^be engendered by the absence of 
[ physical evil. — Object of the sufferings of life. 

Physical evil, external or internal, is connected with the 
object of existence, which is to fulfil here below the moral 
law whatever be the consequences, with a firm hope that in 
another life the recompense of reward to suffering virtue will 
not fail. The moral law has its sanction and its reason in 
itself; it owes nothing to that of merit and demerit which 
accompanies it, but does not form its foundation. But while 
the principle of merit and demerit is not the immediate mo- 
tive of action, it is a motive of consolation and of hope. The 
province of religion, — and the province of morality. 

What is the Moral Law ? The knowledge of Duty, as Du- 
ty, whatever be its consequences. 

What is Religion ? The knowledge of Duty in its neces- 
sary harmony with Happiness — a harmony which ought to 
have its realization in another life through the justice and om- 
nipotence of God. 
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Religion is of faith ; morality of observation. Morality is 
psychological ; religion is transcendental. Morality is a mat- 
ter of apperception ; religion a matter of revelation, I have 
faith in the existences revealed to me by the moral principles 
of my nature ; the principles themselves I perceive. 

Religion is as true as moral science ; for when once an ab- 
solute principle in morals is admitted, we must admit the con- 
sequences of it. 

Human existence complete and entire may be summed up 
in these two words which harmonize with each other : Duty 
and Hope. 



END. 
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